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Do You Know--? 


Why Some Men Are Rich 
And Others Are Poor? 


You Can Learn the Secret of Making Money and Apply It to Your 


Affairs so as to Escape Poverty and Attract A 


OR there is a law of life that controls 

your financial affairs just as surely, 

just as positively, as the law of 
Gravitation holds the world steadfast in 
its course through the heavens. 

Grasp the secret of this law and apply it 
intelligently to a definite plan of action and 
all good things of life are opened to you. 
It is no longer necessary for you to put up 
with poverty and uncongenial surroundings, 
when by the application of this law you 
can enjoy abundance, plenty, affluence. 


Rich Man? Poor Man? 


The only difference between the poor 
man and the rich man, between the pauper 
and the well-to-do, between the miserable 
failure and the man who is financially in- 
dependent, is an understanding of this 
fundamental law of life; and, the degree of 
your understanding of it determines the 
degree of your possession. 

Few successful men, few men who have 
attained position and wealth and power, 
are conscious of the workings of this law, 
although their actions are in complete 
harmony with it. This explains the cause 
of sudden failure. Not knowing the real 
reasons for previous success, many a man 
by some action out of harmony with the 
Law of Financial Independence has ex- 
perienced a speedy downfall, sudden ruin 
and disgrace. Others stumble upon good 
fortune unconsciously by following a line 
of action in complete harmony with this 
law of life, although they do not know 
definitely the reason for their success. 


No Chance—No Luck 
But, when you know the basic principles 
of this law, when you understand exactly 
how to place yourself in complete harmony 
with it, there will be no longer any luck, 
chance or circumstance about your under- 
takings. You will be able to plan your 


uence 


actions intelligently so that you may 
reach a definite goal—a goal that may be 
as modest or as pretentious as your own 
desires and wishes. There is nothing dif- 
cult or mysterious about placing yourself in 
complete harmony with the Law of Finan- 
cial Independence. All you need is a firm 
resolve to follow a definite line of action 
that will cost you no self-denial, no un- 
pleasantness, no inconvenience. 


The way has been made easy for you as Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden has written a booklet called 
“Tue Law oF FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE,” in which 
he tells how you may apply to your daily life the 
basic principles of financial success so as to realize 
an abundance of all good things. Thousands of 
men and women all ‘over the world have been 
assisted in theif struggles’ against adversity, have 
been helped to cealize prosperity, by following his 
teachings. * 4 

a 1° 
Mail Coupon To-day 

Surely, you also can profit greatly by this same 
88 and you can secure Dr. Marden's 
rooklet, “The Law of Financial Independence” 
free of cost by subscribing to the NEW SUCCESS 
for a year, either for yourself or for a friend, at the 
regular price of $2.50 (Foreign price $3.50). If you 
are already a subscriber your subscription will be 
extended for a year if you mention that your order 
is a renewal. This booklet cannot be secured at any 
price except in combination with a subscription to 
this magazine. You may secure two copies by 
sending $5.00 for 2 years’ subscription, or three 
copies by sending $7.50 for 3 years’ subscription to 
THE NEW SUCCESS, Therefore, fill out and mail 
the coupon below before this special offer is 
withdrawn, or write a letter if you do not wish to 
cut your copy of the magazine. 
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Just Mail Coupon 


A Maker of Millions 
—and Millionaires 


Don't miss this rare offer—the greatest opportunity that ever has come to you. Take no chances. Do not 
risk delay, This unparalleled offer may not appear again. Fill out coupon and mail it NOW. We will send 
you at once, absolutely free for examination, the most remarkable book of recent years—the most sensational 
success in the whole history of books. In this small space we cannot begin to explain what this amazing book 
will do for you—how it will turn your feet into the straight and sure road to success and riches, In the panel 
at the left are just a few of the thousands of words of praise written us by persons who have read the book. 
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800% Increase in One Year 
“I recommended ‘Power of Will’ to 
young men and hie salary has in- 


72 boo '% within a year.” —W. M. 
the noted E ficiency Expert. 
$1,500 to N Yearly 
“Three years ago I was making 
$1,500 a year and wo Torking dey a 
night. Today I make $1 a week 
and have time for other things as well. 
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No matter who yon are or where you are—no matter if you have made some progress 
of none at all toward financial independence—you need this book. And while this 
offer lasts it costs you nothing—not one penny—to see it and read it and to learn for 
yourself its priceless secrets, Power of Will” is not like any other book you ever saw 
or rea }—entirely new and different—the first practical, thorough, systematic course 
in will training ever produced. 

Other men get rich, and they do not kill themselves in the struggle either. You can 
make money, you can win sur ust as casily as they when you know how—when 
you have read the simple secret of their method. 


Extraordinary Offer 


You may never have such a chance again. Act now, It has long been known 
that the will can be trained into a wonderful force for achieving. ut only a few 
men have learned for themselves, unaided, how to train their will power and cul- 
tivate it. Ne omes Haddock, who has perfected a simple, systematic course of 
training by which YOU can develop an indomitable, irresistible Will based on a 
most profound and scientific ee of human character. 


60 ” pas pulled thousands out of the slougb 
ower 0 of despondency and set them on ti 
road to success and prosperity. It 
will do the same for you. Young and old men alike testify to the almost magical 
changes in their lives after reading this great book, written by a scholar whose name 
ranks with such leaders of thought as James, Bergeon and Royce. 


SEND NO MONEY , 


If you miss this great opportunity vou will surely regret it. 


will simply be flooded with requests as soon as this A Soo “ge Pelton 
appears. But if you act quickly and mail the Nr r Pub. Co. 

you can be sure of receiving a copy of this amazing k for 2 
free examination. “Power of Will contains 400 pages, half 123-T Wilcox Block 


leather, gold top leaves, and includes more material than @ ahs CONN. 
many correspondence courses selling at $25.00. Fill 8 

out the attached coupon. Send no money. Keep 7 cen = Please 
the book for five days. Then mail it back if you a oe win - of 
are not satisfied that it is worth its weight in „(O 2 Bl torte ae: 
gold to you. Or, if you want to own it, 1 00 LE n in 
simply send us $4.00, our Low Introductory „ 

Price, and it is yours. Send NOW, wag 


you forget. 
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PELTON PUBLISHING co., 
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ID—"How old is that lamp, mar“ 
_Ma—"Oh, about three years,” 
Kid—“Turn it down, It’s too young to smoke.“ 
— Watchman Examiner. 
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THE Sammy—"Over in Amurica we gotta lilac 
bush fifty feet high.“ 
The Tommy—"I wish I could lilac that.“ 
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UNTRYWOMAN (Her first glimpse of the 
sea) — Ain't it astonishin“, Willium? Who'd 
‘ave thought theer could be as much water as that?“ 
Wittium—"Yes; an' remember, Maria, ye only 
see what's on top. Punch. 
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“y HEARD Mabel said that when she married that 
she had selected the very flower of her admirers. 
To what particular bloom did she liken him?” 

“At first she pty a he was the pink of perfec- 
tion, but when the baby came to claim her atten- 
tion, he was just a mere poppy.''—Baltimore 
American. 
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“DAS NY was looking at a picture of the prophet 
Elijah ascending to heaven in a chariot of 
fire,” relates the Mulvane News. When he saw 
the halo about Elijah's head he cried, ‘Oh, look, 
mama, he's carrying an extra tire.“ Kansas City 
Star. 
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ARSON—"Do you know the parables, my 
child?” 
OHNNIE—"'Yes, sir.” 
ARSON—"And which of the parables do you 
like best?” 
Jounnie—"'l like the one where somebody loafs 
and fishes.” 
9 è o 


© HAT is heredity?” 
“Something a father believes in until his 
son begins acting like a fool.” 
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AWYER (Examining prospective juror in crimi- 

4 nal case - Mr. Juror, have you any fixed 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the accused?” 

Juror (Emphatically)—"Naw, I ain't got no 
doubt but the man’s guilty, but they ain't nobody 
fixed me. Judge. 


“But what chanct has a young fella got to 
ahead here, I'd like to know?” gloomily 
manded Bud. 

“What chanct?“ ejaculated his father. “W 
est look at me, son. When I fust came here Ír 
aintuc I didn’t have nothin'—not noth 
And jest look at me now—I got nine dawgs!" 
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ADY—"Here, my poor fellow, is a quarter 

vou. It must be dreadful to be lame, bu 
think it must-be worse to be blind.“ 

Tramp—“It is, mum. When I was blind ti 
was always handing me counterfeit quarters. 
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A PREACHER conducting a revival meet 
announced that he would speak the next ni 
on “Liars,” and he requested his hearers to rea 
advance the 17th chapter of St. Mark. 

The next evening, before opening, he asked 
who had read the chapter to hold up their han 
A score or more of hands were raised. 

Well, you're the persons I want to talk to,“ 
said. There isn't any 17th chapter of St. Marl 
—Lincoln Journal. 
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N. sah, Ah doan't neber ride on dem thing: 
said an old colored lady, looking in on t 
merry-go-round, “Why, de other day Ah seen c 
Rastus Johnson gt on an’ ride as much as a dolla! 
worth, an’ git off at the very same place he got 
at, an’ Ah sez to him, Rastus, Ah sez, ‘yo’ spent 
money, but whar yo’ been?’ "—Ladies' Ho 
Journal. 
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* AUNTIE, did you ever get a proposal?” 

A “Once, dear. A gentleman asked me ov 
the telephone to marry him, but he had got t 
wrong number.” 

9 o è 
REDDY (Who has eaten his apple) Let's pl: 
at Adam and Eve." 
MıLLie—"How do we play it?” 
Freppy—"You tempt me to eat your apple at 
I give way.” 
9 o% © 


HE Cotonet—"So r Mike has committi 

suicide, has he? Well, I should have thoug 

that would have been the last thing he'd have done 
Tue SARGEANT—"Indade it were, sor. 
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at Happened When I Got 
Sick of Reading Rot 


How I Discovered a Startling Kind of Reading That Jolted Me Out of My 
Indifference and Put New Life and Energy Into My Own Writing and Speech 


By J. H. COLFAX 


BOUT six months ago I finished reading a certain 
new book. It was so uninteresting, so vapid, so 
insipid, so colorless, and so commonplace, that it 
disgusted me. And I determined never again to 

read a book unless I knew in advance that it would brush 
some moss and cobwebs off my brain. 

As I recall, that book was the last of a long line of lifeless 
literature I had been trying to enjoy. For, let me say now. 

do enjoy reading. I have read Shakespeare, Balzac, 
Emerson, Dickens, Poe, and numerous others. But at times 
1 want to read a more modern author. And in practically 
every effort I made, I found after fifty pages that I was read- 
Jag a lot of drivel and rot. 


Waiting in the Dentist’s Office 


About this time I had occasion to visit my dentist. While 
waiting in his office I chanced to glance at his well-filled 
bookcase. I was familiar with practically every author 
there, excepting those on dental and medical subjects. On 
one shelf, however, were twelve volumes containing the 
writings of Brann, the Iconoclast. I had never heard of 
him, and my curiosity impelled me to open one of the vol- 
umes. And right there I made a discovery which will have 
its effect on me as long as I live. : 


Brann, the Iconoclast 


After reading a few chapters, I begged for the loan of the 
volume, for here, it was clear to me, was a new, startling, 
daring kind of literature. I had planned to read for an hour. 
But after four hours’ steady reading I was still eagerly drink- 
ing in every word of this most remarkable man. 

Brann has been classed as a humorist. But his humor 
was of the order of Racine and Moliere. He was not content 
merely to amuse or entertain people. He aspired to arouse 

ublic sentiment in the interest of certain long-needed re- 
orms. He hated sham and defied every form of fraud, 
hypocrisy and deceit. He made of his humor a whip with 
which to scourge from the 7 of social purity every 
intruder there. As the heart of Brann grew bitter, into his 
eves crept the red fires of wrath, and then, as the blinding 
flash of lightning, as the rending crash of thunder, Brann 
struck. The structures of society shook, the towers of 
hypocrisy tottered, the castles of convention crumbled. . . . 
Above the fiery ruins, above the blackened wreckage, the 
resplendent figure of Truth stood revealed in blinding naked- 
ness. 

On April Ist, 1898, Brann was shot down in the streets of 
Waco by one of his enemies. Before he fell, he turned on 
his assailant and buried five bullets in his — 5 7 Brann died 
a few hours later. And although he himself is gone, 


His Flaming Spirit Lives Again 


Brann attacked every rotten thing in the world that came 
to his notice. The volumes scintillate with a language that 
only a few men in the history of the world could command. 
He was fearless to the extreme. Once he said: The place to 
take the true measure of a man is not the forum or the geld. 
not the market place or the amen-corner, but at his own fre- 
side. II his babes dread his homecoming, he’s a fraud of the 


first water, even thouch he prays 
night and morn until he is black 
in the face, and howls Hallelujahs 
until he shakes the eternal hills,” 
At another time he wrote: “I can 
forgive much in that fellow mor- 
tal who would ier make men 
swear than women weep, who 
would rather have the hate of the 
whole he-world than the contempt 
of his wife.” 

In his more playful moods, 
Brann said: “Too many people 
e that they are full of the 
God when they are only 
5 And again: Many peo- 
ple are killed by pneumonia, con- 
tracted while keeping their mouths 
open on subjects they know noth- 
ing about. The articles entitled 
“The Seven Vials of Wrath,” 
“Potiphar'sWife,”" “Some Cheerful 
Li “Mankind’s Mock Mod- 
peaking of Gall,“ “Adam 
„ and "A Social Swim“ are masterpieces of 
American literature. 


A New Kind of Literature 


No man ot woman really knows literature until he has 
read “Brann the Iconoclast.” From my own standpoint, 
it has opened my eyes to certain conditions about which I 
knew nothing and it has made me think about things about 
which heretofore I had never given a moment's considera- 
tion, More than this, it has increased my vocabulary, it 
has enabled me to talk and write more intelligently, more 
forcefully and more convincingly, and it has broadened me 
to such an extent that I can talk on hundreds of subjects 
about which heretofore | had always been silent. Brann the 
Iconoclast was my oasis in a desert of dry literature. 


Free Examination 


Anyone can now have the beautiful 12 volume set of 
Brann the Iconoclast for five days’ free examination, If 
at the end of that time you decide that you do not want to 
keep the set, you are at liberty to return it and the trial will 
not have cost you a cent. If you keep the set, as you doubt- 
less will, you can pay for it on easy terms of your own selec- 
tion, as shown on the coupon. It is not necessary to send 
any money in advance. Simply mail the coupon or copy it 
in a letter. hut | urge you to do it at once, as | am informed 
the next edition will cost you more. Address at once, The 
Brann Publishers, Inc., Dept. 3211, 130 East 25th Street, 
New York City. 
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The Brann Publish: Inc., Dept. 3211 
130 th Street, New York City | 


Brann, the Iconoclast 
of whom Elbert Hubbard 
mid: “He took the English 
language by the tail and 
snapped its head off for his 
own delectation and the joy 
of the onlooker.”” 


| Zend me tbe 12: volumes of B 
£ me the volumes rann (complete) pre- 
id. 1 will either return the books in tre devs after | 
| receive them or will send you payments as checked 
in the square below l 
0 $1.00 after 5 da 00 monthly for 14 ths 
18 200°" $ — 99 N g 0 l 
jo 300 - „ 1600 — 2 | 
Note: If cash in tull is sent with order, send $24.50 
| Price outside of United States $35.00, cash with order | 
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8 neers, write for further information. The 
rann Publishers 
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Wt is the best way to make a coat last? 
Make the trousers and vest first. - 
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A MAN from Georgia says the labor situation in 
the South reminds him of this story: 

A applied to a cotton plantation manager 
for wor! 

“All right,” said the manager. “Come around 
in the morning and I'll put you to work and pay 
you what you are worth.” 

“No, suh, I can't do that,” replied the negro. 
“I'se gettin“ mo’ dan dat now.“ 
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A boy and his best girl were seated in 
a buggy one evening in town watching the 
ple pass. Nearby was 2 popcom vendor's stand. 
Prosentiy the lady remarked: 
“My! That popcorn smells good!" 
“That's right,“ said the gallant. “I'll drive up 
a little closer so you can smell it better.“ 


Edwin Markham, 
Ada Patterson, 
William Faversham, 
Howard P. Rockey, 
Strickland Gillilan, 


ASTER—"My mother-in-low is coming for 
long visit to-morrow. Here is a list of h 
favorite dishes.“ 

Coox—"Yes, sir.” 

Master—"Well, the first time you give us o 
of these you'll get a week's notice.”—Pearsor 
Weekly. 
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A YOUNG man in New England, who had be 
converted in a revival, tried very hard to ha 
his brother join the church with him. 

“But, John,” said his brother, “if both of us jc 
the church, who's to weigh the wool?" 
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ASEY—"“Ye're a har-rd worruker, Dooley. Hi 
manny hods o’ morther have yez carried up tł 
ladther th’ day? 
DooLey—" Whist, man, I'm foolin' th’ bo 
I've carried this same hodful up an' down all d: 
an' he thinks I'm worrukin'!—Cleveland Leader. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of 
THE NEW SUCCESS 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 20. 
Don’t Miss This Unusually Attractive Number. 


Among the many contributors are: 


Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Arthur Wallace Dunn, 
Edna Valentine Trapnell, 
John T. Drayton, 
Katharine Haviland Taylor 


and Orison Swett Marden. 


This big number will inspire you, help you, entertain you! 
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Tm for Hard Work and Humor’ 


So says President Millerand of France in 


an Interview for 


THE New Success 


By JOHN T. DRAYTON 


(Foreign Correspondent of “The New Success.“) 


T seemed inevitable that Alexandre 
Millerand would be elected the elev- 
enth President of France. The lead- 

ing British, French, and American corre- 
spondents stationed in Paris (from which 
city I returned on the eve of his election) 
realized this ever since it became evident 
that Paul Deschanel's health would not 
permit him to continue in office. 

For that reason, as the foreign corre- 
spondent of THE New Success, I made it 
my duty to see the man who has just been 
selected to be the head of the French people 
to see him and have a talk with him—to 
learn from him why he won the prize he 
set out to win. 

Millerand is a man of Rooseveltian 
elements. He is not going to become a 
mere figurehead like the French Presidents 
who preceded him. If the office were to 
offer him nothing more than a pleasant, 
idle, social, semi-political life, he would have 


refused it. He will force himself into the 
front of every agitation confronting his 
people. And he is a man who means what 
he says. 

“Monsieur Millerand,” I said. “Tell me 
your secret for ‘getting there —as we say 
in America." 

“I have a Napoleonic passion for work.“ 
he replied. 

“Does it always prove to your advan- 
tage?” I asked. 

“Not always," he answered with a shake 
of his shaggy head. “The man in public 
life is beset with so much opposition, that, 
I believe his opponents like to block his 
progress whether it is to their country's 
advantage or not. I fully believe that the 


life of the politics of any nation is due to. 
the opposition it creates, but when that 
opposition is created for destructive pur- 
poses only, it certainly works more harm 
than good. 
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“There is one phase of life, that, I fear, 
too many people know too little about. 
It may be termed ‘The tragedy of success.’ 
It has come into the life of every great man 
— particularly such men as have served 
your country—suc men as Washington 
and Lincoln. 

“For that reason a public man must 
never fail in what he believes to be his 
programme of right. He must not let the 
criticisms of a myriad minds deter him 
from what he feels to be his duty. And if 
he is on the wrong track, it is up to him to 
get on the right one. But so long as he 
realizes that his policies and his ideals are 
the best that he can establish—then he 
must stick to them.” 


ILLERAND is in favor of the Ver- 

sailles Treaty. And it is well known 
that he will follow the example set by 
Woodrow Wilson and engage personally 
in international negotiations. Under the 
constitution, the French President is en- 
titled to make treaties, but no French 
President has dared to assume this pre- 
rogative. But watch Millerand. He will 
be different. There was much shaking of 
heads among the older French politicians 
over his independence, when I left Paris 
for New York. 

“Then you fully believe in a man using 
his prerogatives to the fullest extent?” I 
continued. 

“Every successful man is a man of pre- 
rogatives—as you call them,“ he an- 
swered. “But initiative is a better word. 
However, if a man is invested with power 
—especially by the people—it is for him to 
use that power—to exert it—to make the 
most of it—always for the public good so 
far as he sees it. The strong man will make 
good; the weak one fail. And the public 
hates a weakling in public office. The 
finest elements of success are determina- 
tion, force, personality—all tempered with 
calmness and courage and a goodly ele- 
ment of humor.” 


RESIDENT MILLERAND was born 

in Paris, in 1859, with no distinguished 
forbears; a member of that solid middle 
class which bears the reproach of ‘bour- 
geois.” He was educated at the lycées 
Vanves, Henr? IV, and Michalet, and in law 
at the University, and during his student 
life became impregnated with Socialistic 


doctrines. Called to the bar in 1881, 
found his first important clients in 
striking miners of Monceau-les-Mines, i 
case in which socialistic principles w 
largely involved. His action at that t 
gave him national prominence and incli 
him to enter political life. 

In 1884 he was elected to the Munici 
Council of Paris, of course as a Social 


© Underwood & Underwood 
ALEXANDRE MILLERAND 


President of France 


and in 1885 he entered the Chambe: 
Deputies as a member of the Extr 
Left. Four years later he followed 
example of many other French politic 
by entering journalism, as proprietor 
editor of La Voix, a radical Socialist ors 
and a little later became editor of 
Petite Republique, a connection which 
tinued until 1896. 


NDER the administration of Gri 
Carnot, Casimir-Perier and Faure 
was, as a Socialist Deputy, inconspict 
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as a member of an important minority. 
Outside of the Chamber however, he rose 
to prominence. At the Socialist congress 
at St. Mande in 1896 he was the author of 
that St. Mande program“ which has ever 
since been the charter of the reformed 
Socialists of France and of the Fabians in 
England. This was and is a program of 
progressive parliamentary reforms tending 
to state socialism without revolution, and 
directly opposed to the Marxian socialism 
of Jules Guesde and Paul Lafarbue. He 
thus aligned himself with the Socialist 
faction led by Jaures, which was known as 
radical and which was opposed to that led 
by Guesde, known as revolutionary or 
Marxian. 


N 1899 came the great redemption of 
French administration, when Waldeck- 
Rousseau formed his ministry of national 
defense to settle up the demoralization of 
the Dreyfus case and to give France a 


stable government. In that body he in- 
cluded M. Millerand as Minister of Com- 
merce. ° 


After the retirement of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau ministry, in 1902, M. Millerand 


+ 


resumed practice at the bar, remaining in 
the Chamber. He steadily drifted away 
from the Socialist party, repelled by its 
unpatriotic excesses, and in 1909 was for- 
mally expelled from it, because of his 
acceptance of the portfolio of Public Works 
in the Briand ministry. 

He dropped out of that Cabinet the 
next year, but in 1912 returned to office 
as Minister of War under Poincaré. When 
M. Poincaré became President, M. Mille- 
rand remained in office under M. Briand, 
and then under M. Barthou. At the end of 
1913 he retired. 

But when, in August, 1914, just before 
the flight of the government to Bordeaux, 
M. Viviani formed his coalition ministry 
of national defense, he was recalled to the 
War Offce. There he remained until' the 
Viviani government was succeeded by one 
under M. Briand. Later he was made 
Governor of Alsace, and then, on January 
18 last, on the resignation of the Clemen- 
ceau ministry, he was summoned by 
President Poincarê, in the last days of his 
administration, to become Prime Minister. 
That place he held until the present 
time. 
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Tips From the Success Market 
By Harry Irving Shumway 


ERSPIRATION, UNLIMITED. Here is a 
gilt-edge stock that will pay you dividends 
rom a hundred toa million per cent, There 
isn’t the least chance of a loss. Stockholders in 
this 3 report gains beyond their wildest 
hopes. Rumors that this compan ‘4 has merged 
with the COAT & VESTOFF COMPANY are not 
denied. There are melons being cut every day. 
= many, in fact, that space forbids mentioning 
them. 


IDNIGHT OIL CORPORATION. This 

stock comes highly recommended from many 
who have invested in it. Indeed, the most con- 
servative report regarding it reads like a tale of 
hidden treasure. Some of the world's most famous 
experts have examined this property and pronounce 
it a sure winner, The young cannot do without it; 
the older find it most valuable and stimulating. 
One who invests in this company can hardly go 
wrong and his winnings will be commensurate with 
the amount of his investment. 


urchase of 
TED and 


T is n that a fift 


-fift 
TAKE A M 


CHANCE AMALGAM 


GET-OUT-OF-THAT-RUT COMPANY be made 
if one wishes to realize on a plunge. The dividends 
should be splendid if caution and foresight be em- 


ployed. 


AKE A CHANCE AMALGAMATED. Stock 
is very popular and has netted handsome 
in many instances. The old adage about all the 
eggs in one basket is applicable here, e the 
stock should not be shied at. 


TICK-TO-IT INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION. 
A good stock of pee value, Satisfactory 
dividends are regularly paid. There have been 
adverse reports, at times, concerning this stock and 
an expert was employed to investigate. It turned 
out that those who had not realized dividends were 
investors also in PIG-HEADED ASSOCIATES. 
The two look something alike at first sight but are 
really entirely different. 


MILE AND BOOST COMPANY, INC. One 

fine stock, says the expert, and one that will be 
in greater demand than ever, Always has 
good dividends and always will. There is no pai 
to what it can earn. If you have never taken a 
flier in this worth while stock, better get aboard. 
You'll enjoy possessing it aside from its intrinsic 
possibilities. 


AKE IT EASY MINE. Not recommended. 
So far this company has never paid a dividend 
ana nothing on the horizon indicates that it ever 
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Why Your Prayers Are 
Not Answered 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


HAT would you think of a 
boy in school who, as Mary 
Baker Eddy has suggested, 
should stand before the blackboard 
and pray to the principle of mathe- 
matics to bring him the right answer 
to the problem he has been asked to 
solve, regardless of his ignorance of 
mathematical laws, his utter failure 
to study them or to make any prepa- 
ration whatever for his lesson? 
You would, naturally, think the 
boy was lacking in the most ordinary 


intelligence; that, in fact, he must 


be an imbecile to expect any answer 
to his prayer under such conditions. 
Yet there are millions of men and 
women who are just as foolish in 
praying for things, regardless of the 
laws which govern the answer to 
prayer. 

Many sermons have been preached 
and volumes have 
been written on the 
subject of prayer, 
but nothing I have 
heard or read con- 
veys more clearly 
the conditions that 
make prayer fruit- 
ful than Irving 
Bacheller’s lines: 


behind us 


“It's the toil ye give t' get 
a thing—the sweat an’ 
blood an’ care— 

That makes the kind o' 
argument that ought to 
back yer prayer. 


In other words, 
if you don’t work 


T° come to the gate of 
heaven when this little 
life is ended, with a shriveled 
soul and a starved heart; 
to stand there looking back 
and feeling that we have left 
in houses and 
lands, bonds and bank stock, 
everything that gave us con- 
sideration with our fellows 
and consequence before he 
world, this, it seems to me, 
is as dismal a vision as the 
imagination could call up. 
And this is the peril of the 
longing for, or possession of, 
wealth.—BISHOP HENRY C, 
POTTER, OF NEW YORK. 


as well as pray for the thing you 
long for, you might as well put the 
time and energy you expend in pray- 
ing to some more practical use. In 
expecting to get anything by just 
praying for it, without raising a 
finger or taking a step to back up 
your prayer, you are just as much 
an imbecile as the schoolboy who 
expects to solve his problem by pray- 
ing to the principle of mathematics 
to do it for him. 


HE universe is governed by law. 
There is no exception in regard to 
prayer or any spiritual force, for the 
spiritual world is governed by law 
just as is the material world and all 
natural forces. The law of prayer 
is as consistent, as scientifically true, 
as the law of gravitation or any 
other natural law. There is only 
one way to pray, 
only one condition 
on which prayer can 
possibly be an- 
swered. That is, by 
complying with the 
law; praying in the 
spirit of absolute 
faith that our 
prayer will be heard 
and answered, and 
cooperating with 
the Creator by put- 
ting forth our best 
effort on the ma- 
terial plane to get 
the thing we want. 
The law of prayer 


WHY YOUR PRAYERS 


is the law of all achievement. Work 
and prayer are the great pillars of 
life. As Paul Ellsworth says, they 
are “the divine team for making an 
ideal a reality.” Just as faith with- 
out good work is dead, prayer with- 
out work is of no avail, because it 
can not change 
God’s law. 


ANY people 
seem to 
think that the 
Creator answers 
prayers because 
of the importun- 
ity of the one 
who prays, and 
that all we need, 
therefore, is to 
persist in prayer 
in order to get 
what we want. 
This is to ignore 
the law of prayer, 
or to imagine it 
can be changed. 
But nothing of 
the kind is pos- 
sible. No law of 
the Creator has 
ever changed, or 
ever will change 
one iota. God 
does not change 
his laws, any 
more than the 
laws of mathe- 
matics change, 
simply because of 
the ignorance of those who do not 
know or do not try to apply them. 
They must know and obey the law, 
and then they will get the right re- 
sults. If we knew and obeyed all 


There are mil- 
lions of men and 
women just as 
foolish as this 
boy. 


of God’s laws, we should not be 
sick, we should not be unsuccessful, 
we should not be poor, we should 
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not be miserable; we should be 
the opposite of all these; we should 
be healthy, successful, prosperous. 
happy. 

If God were to make exceptions in 
individual cases and change his laws 
simply because we plead to him hard 
enough; if He 
were to change 
any of his sup- 
posedly im-. 
mutable laws for 
the sake .of per- 
forming a miracle 
to prove to hu- 
man beings that 
He is God; if He 
were to alter eter- 
nal principles be- 
cause of the im- 
portunity of his 
children, He 
would not be the 
perfect God, the 
unchanging 
Truth we wor- 
ship. We could 
not respect such 
a God any more 
than we could re- 
spect an earthly 
father who would 
violate a law to 
satisfy thede- 
mands of an im- 
portunate or wil- 
ful child. 


RAYER is 
a very power- 
ful aid in helping us to get what we 
want. It puts the mind in tune 
with Infinite Intelligence, fits it to 
coéperate with its divine Source in 
realizing its ideal. Just as a violin- 
ist tunes his instrument to get it in 
perfect condition before he attempts 
to play in public, the man or the 
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woman gets the greatest of all in- 
struments, the human mind, in per- 
fect condition to do its best through 
prayer. 

Prayer is the tuning fork of the 
mind. It removes all discord and 
weakness. It rids us of fear and 
worry, and anxiety; it rids us of the 
dread of failure, of lack of faith in 
ourselves, of timidity, of the habit 
of self-depreciation; it rids us of all 
the things that weaken and discour- 
age, and gives us assurance, confi- 
dence, strength, courage, a resolute 


will and the determination to make 


our dreams come true. 


HESE are only a few of the 

inestimable benefits that true 
prayer brings us. We do not change 
God’s mind when we pray, we change 
our own mind; we change our mental 
attitude toward our work, toward 
life, toward all our problems. The 
very contemplation and realization 
of our relations with our Maker— 
that of Father and children—the 
communing with our divine Parent, 


the Source of all power and achiev 
ment, prepares our minds for tl 
difficulties ahead of us, gives us vi 
ion, new life and strength for tl 
work we have to do. This is ho 
God answers our prayers. This 
all that prayer means,—putting ou 
selves in harmony with God's pla: 
making ourselves copartners wit 
Him, working in accordance wit 
His laws to solve our problems. 

“When we pray with love, wit 
certainty, with intelligence,” say 
Balzac, we will find ourselves i 
instant accord with power, and lik 
a mighty roaring wind, like a thur 
derbolt, our will will cut its wa 
through all things and share th 
power of God.” 

When you pray in this way you 
prayer will be answered, for you ar 
obeying the spiritual law of praye 
just as the schoolboy will get th 
right answer to his problem when h 
obeys the mathematical law. Ther 
is nothing humanly possible that yo 
can not accomplish when you pra 
and work in the right spirit. 


SOMEONE TO BELIEVE IN US 


HERE would most of us be without our friends? The 
example or encouragement of a friend has been the making 


of many a life. 


How many dull boys and girls have been 


saved from failure and unhappiness by discerning teachers or friends 
who saw in them possibilities that no one else could see, and of which 
they were themselves unconscious? Those who appreciate us, who 
help to build up instead of destroying our self-confidence, double 
our power of accomplishment. In their presence we feel strong, 
equal to almost any task that may confront us. The feeling that 
some of those around us, especially those among them who have 
achieved success, believe in us unreservedly—the consciousness that 
they think we have ability to work our way and to make ourselves 
felt in the world—is a wonderful tonic, a powerful stimulant to our 
successful endeavor. 


This story was awarded the first prize of $100 in the short-story 
contest conducted by THE NEW SUCCESS 


Endres Comes Back 


By DAVID R. PIPER 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH F. KERNAN 


The aisle was full of people. Old women 

were being grécted graciously by middle- 
aged dames. Young men and maidens mingled in 
happy. subdued conversation. Little children 
filled the interspaces, and a few substantial male 
citizens, of dignified countenance and custom- 
tailored. had their backs adroitly turned to him as 
he slowly elbowed his somewhat bulky form through 
the unheeding crowd until he had reached the ves- 
tibule. 

Endres’ blue eyes flashed resentment as he 
emerged to the street and the crisp air of a sprin 
day struck his broad face. His thick neck grew ri 
under his bulldog jaw, and the color spread over his 
whole countenance. Not a hand had been held out 
in welcome. Not a smile had greeted him. The 
only sign of recognition of which he had been con- 
scious, came in a stare of surprise from old man 
Culver, the pillar of the Briggsville church, a man 
who, reflecting his own personality, believed that a 
business motive lay behind every action of his fel- 
lowmen, and who doubtless was even now puzzling 
over the particular motive which could have oper- 
ated to bring Endres out on the very morning when 
Dr. Crowley had elected to discuss the evil social 
influences which prevailed in the town. 

For was not Endres at once the village chameleon 
and the village Ethiopian—two in one?—the man 
who changed the color and hue of his business to 
suit the emergency, but whose own skin could 
never take on a whiter hue? Had he not graduated 
under the hard task-master of the law from saloon- 
keeper to dance-hall proprietor, and from that 
aeda the schooling of the sheriff to pool-room 
operator? And was he not the same Endres still— 
yesterday, to-day, and forever? And did not 
every one know that three billiard tables could 
never furnish even a single man a living, much 
less one who now had taken unto himself a wife? 
And was it not sdid that the pool room of Endres 
housed also a ‘‘winkey"” room, from the high 
windows of which, lights blazed far into every 
night? 

Thus, Culver, and thus, public opinion, in the 
making of which he had no small share. 

But for public opinion, Endres had cared not a 
fig. With his wide head, his long upper lip, his 
square jaw. and his vital fighting force, he 
pushed along, contemptuous of those highly suc- 
cessful and moderately moral folk who sat on the 

top of the hill and were the salt of the village life. 
He rejoiced greatly in his friends of the old crowd 
and helped them gladly in every pinch of hard luck. 
His enemies he pa on the street with unsecing 


eyes. 


Ea arose and walked down the aisle. 


. 


TEE Endres went away for a week to the 
town where, unknown to the people of Briggs- 
ville, his father sat on the top of the hill and gave 
light to those in lower darkness. And when Endres 
returned he brought a young woman to share with 
him the odium to which he was so indifferent. 
And she did. For public opinion began by com- 
mierating her lot and ended, logically, in despising 
e 


r. 
Twelve months passed, and then the Sunday 
when Endres walked down the hill from church, 
red in the face, his soul afire with indignation at the 
exhibition of that very ostracism which had been a 
part of his everyday lot for five years. He cared! 

Endres entered the house quietly and, reverent! 
laying aside his hat, walked on tiptoe into the half- 
darkened room where lay a woman asleep, There 
he stood with bowed head worshiping a tiny morsel 
of humanity beside her. Then he closed his eyes 
and turned slowly away. And after dinner he went 
back to the pool room. 

The place was thronged with smokers, loafers, 
and players. Endres sat at his desk and looked on. 
It was the crowd which the preacher, Culver's 
preacher, had described that morning, as young 
men of the town who needed to be stimulated to 
self-improvement, but who had received the sum 
total of their stimuli, of whatever sort, at a "certain 
two-story red-brick building which has always been 
the hanging-out place of a certain element.“ Could 
the town of Briggsville produee a man or company 
of men sufficiently Christian to open a real cultural 
center which would inspire to better living those 
to whom the church seemed unable to appeal? 
This was the timid question of Dr. Crowley. 
Endres smiled cynically, but there was a little tug 
of something at his heart as he watched the games 
and listened to the talk of that evening. 

The next Sunday he went again to church, and 
the janitor. and a good old woman, whose son 
Endres had hustled out of his back door, drunk, 
five years before, only to have him tumble in front 
of the wheels of a train, shook hands with him. 
And that was all. But there was something about 
the old mother’s handshake that Endres did not 
like. And he went no more. 


Y and by, the little morsel of humanity at home 
began to keep its eyes open longer each day, 
and to play. and to bite on hard things. And 
Endres saw that another business, in another town 
a dozen hundred miles away, would be the quickest 
road to a place in the social sun for that tiny girl. 
He saw. But he did not go. He was Endres. 
There was too much bulldog in him. He would make 
that place for her in this very old self-righteous 
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town; this town which had cold-shouldered him 
should give him the warm hand and the glad 
welcome. 

One day, in September, a ladder swung hori- 
zontally from two ropes attached to the top of 
“a certain two-story red-brick building.“ A board 
lay on the rungs of the ladder, and a man sat on 
the board. Under the magic brush of the painter, 
the big. black letters announcing to the world that 
this was Endres“ Pool Hall” were being obliterated. 
The sound of hammering came from the wee, high 
window, and old Zingle, decrepit with wasted 
living, was seen to issue forth, hammer in hand, to 
consult the proprietor, who stood across the street 
watching the sign artist, and then reénter and con- 
tinue his noise-making. 

“The chameleon is changing his color once more,” 
remarked one sack of the village salt to another as 
they met on the street. 

And the guess was confirmed when the weekly 
Gazette flowered out with a half-page advertise- 
ment: 


ENDRES FREE COMMUNITY CENTER 


Operated on faith and free gifts for the young 
people of Briggsville. 
Grand Opening Next Tuesday Night. 
Everyone Welcome 


! 
Board games, billiards. and pa 775 men. 
tcraft 


Lessons in carpentry and han for boys. 
Reading and music rooms on second floor for 
both sexes. 

Other features will be added as funds justify. 


Endres had determined that the best people of 
the town should be given an opportunity to lend 
their moral support to this enterprise. Who should 
be more ready to do so than the minister who had 
put the plan into his mind as a means of retrievin 
the past? The placid sky twinkling down throu 
the warm night put a sense of new dominion in him 
as he ascended the hill. The tender dreams which 
had come as a new experience into his strong nature 
were suffusing his mind with a hopeful faith in the 
humanity that had no faith in him. Thus led on, 
he turned into the street in which stood the squat 
little church with the manse. beside it. Then he 
stopped stock still, arrested by the sound of his own 


name. 

The light from the open window of the big, 
brownstone mansion reached the sidewalk through a 
sieve of foliage. 

“Iam glad if Endres is reforming.” 

“Reforming! He is not reforming, Dr. Crowley. 
Can a ieopard changè his spots, or an Ethiopian his 
skin? He has been tipped off by some one.” 


NDRES climbed the terrace and looked in 
through the trees. The slight form of Crowle 
was lost in the embrace of a kure, leather-uphol- 
stered chair on the farther side of the big room. 
Books of calf and morocco in long shelves lined the 
wall behind him. He was silent a moment, with his 
face resting on his hand. 
“I do not understand.“ he said. 
“Do you remember that sermon you preached 
some six months ago in which you condemned this 
place?” And Culver struck with his forefinger a 
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half-page of the Gazette which he held before hi 
“That set some of us thinking, and I determin 
that this ex-saloon-keeper should not run a 
camouflaged joint of any kind to trap the you 
men of this town another winter. I had planned 
organize a raid, next week, on that place. He ç 
wind of it and prepared for it. That's all.“ 

“But why should he advertise, as he does, tł 
his new enterprise is to be run on free gifts a 
faith? Surely that does not sound like insincerity 

The fists of Endres tightened. He moved a st 
nearer. 

“Goes to show how slick he is. That Ethiopi 
has too much horse sense to think the good peo, 
of this town are going to support any enterprise 
is running. He will get his income in shady ways 
he always has, and his place. if the new sche: 
draws, will be all the more dangerous for the v 
of decency in which he is clothing it.“ 

“I am afraid,” sighed Crowley, “that you a 
shattering my little dream. l had hoped th. 

haps, the desert places of this old town we 
e to blossom as the rose.“ 

lt is a beautiful dream. and it is your business 
have faith in every one. But your plan for count 
nancing this thing will never do, or Crowle 
I hope that you will see fit to utter a word of warni 
from the pulpit. I have known this man too lor 
He can not be trusted.” 

In two strides, Endres reached the windo 
where he appeared in the full blaze of light sudden 
almost like a red-hot apparition. 

Culver. you lie.” 

The words would have cut cold steel. 

Culver jumped to his feet in startled rage, b 
Endres was gone. 


UESDAY night came. The special invitatio 
which oes teen ae to some of t best 
ung people on the hill were scatteringly accepte 
3 in the ce of some half dozen 
them. But the old crowd was all there and its 
friends had come too. The orchestra, which h: 
been hired to grace the occasion, turned up ts 
ieces shy, and made out to furnish some music 
Fittle lame. The representative citizen who aspir 
to a seat in Congress, and who had promised to le: 
his oratory to make glad the program, telephon 
at the last minute that he was indisposed. But ti 
old songs were sung. reminiscent of war days whi 
the whole blessed community had been cement 
together for a few months of real communi 
feeling. Endres had chosen them, hoping th 
would stir again the common chord of fellowshi 
And then Endres made in his blunt way a litt 
speech of welcome, in which he explained that t! 
entire building was at the disposal of all who cam 
and that free-will subscriptions, in addition to t! 
few dollars already raised from those who stox 
with him in the plan, would be depended upon 
support the new institution. 8 
And after Endres had finished, old ricke 
Zingle. who had been a fine carpenter in Be young 
days, but had spent too much time at the old saloc 
which Endres bought, and who had gone with t! 
saloon as its janitor and chore boy—old ricke 
Jingle opened the door to the little shop he h. 
fitted up and explained that the bench and toc 
belonged to the boys of the town, and that he al 
belonged to them to help them become masters 
skilled work. The old man's voice shook as | 
said that he was once the best carpenter in t 
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whole county, and that he was glad again to be of 
help to some one else. That was the note of pathos 
that ‘‘queered” everything for a moment. 

And then, after a little hush, everybody gathered 
around the big punch-bowl. Some of the boys 
began knocking the ivory balls, others sat down to 
checkers; and a mixed crowd thronged the parlor 
overhead, reading the titles of the books on the 
shelves and thumbing through them, trying out the 
comfort of the chairs and settees, and lingering in 
pairs and groups to talk. 


"Ts following week it became evident that there 
were two opinions prevalent in the village 
about the sincerity of the new enterprise. But. 
what was even more apparent, was that the hos- 
tility of most of the folks on the hill had been 
crystallized as a result of this new experiment of a 
man who desired, for the sake of a tender love, to 
be more than he had ever been before. The Gazette 
reflected this spirit in the scanty, three lines of 
space in which it recounted the opening of the 
Community Center. Business, even more sensitive 
in a village than in a city, became afraid; and when 
Endres sought financial support from the oe 
of stores and offices, he received it only from those 
merchants with whom he was accustomed to trade 
freely. 

A spirit of skepticism prevailed, and even the 
few — — believed in the sincerity of the enterprise 
regarded dubiously the assumption of community 
leadership by an ex-saloon-keeper. The folks on the 
hill insisted in attaching to the place the odium of 
the past by referring to it as Endres’ saloon. 

Yet, every morning, this man came to work with 
a smile on his face. He had been with his goddess. 
And every night he returned with his square jaw 
seta little harder to his purpose. 


OTHING ever moved rapidly in Briggsville. 
But, week by week, the eee of the Com- 
munity Center gained with the commoner class of 
young people, the folks who, denied the advanta 
of cultured homes, craved the social opportunities 
which the Center afforded. Boys came in to improve 
themselves in handicraft. A young woman who had 
worked in a pottery, volunteered to teach a class of 
girls to mold some of the simpler forms, and space 
was made and hours assigned for her. 
The six books on modern business with which 
Endres had stocked his library grew to ten, and 


then to twenty-four, as the youths who read them , 


bought others for their private reading and then 
donated them. And the social evenings and 
parties, planned secretly by the mother of the little 
goddess at whose shrine Endres worshi ev 
day. began to knit together the social life of all but 
the hill-top element of the town. Endres began to 
receive a reward which he had not sought. He 
began to feel the joy of service. Unconsciously, this 
man was changing under the warmth of a new 
altruism. 

But, more and more, it was driven home to 
Endres that he was fighting his battle alone. He 
had depended upon the fair-mindedness of the best 
people of the town. He had expected ultimately to 
win their approval and support. But they had failed 
him, and they still remained aloof and austere, if 
not actively hostile. The same friends who rallied 
to him in the beginning—those of the old days and 
the old crowd—gave him financial aid out of their 
slender purses. And the young people who enjoyed 
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the social advantages of the Community Center also 
joined the monthly contributors’ club in a modest 


way. 
But the small budget which Endres had fixed as 
essential to his own livelihood was never raised. 


Having deliberately cut off all illegitimate sources 


of income, he, perforce, began to fall back on his 
savings. At times, he was tempted to call himself a 
fool and go back to the old game.. But it was not his 
battle. It was the battle of a little, innocent baby 
who, if the fight were lost, would grow to girlhood 
with the stigma of her father upon her. More clearly 
each day, too, it was becoming a fight for a better 
day and a fair chance for the youth of the town. 
But this emerged fully into Endres’ consciousness 
only with the coming of a big temptation. 


| Ke — when Culver descended the hill and 
sent for him. Endres.“ he began, “you are a 
clever man, too clever to stay in the business you 
are in. You are getting an unhealthy grip on the 
young manhood of this town, and I have done 
everything I could to oppose you. Now I want to 
make a deal with you. I you will come clean, and 
get out of this shady business you are in, I will 
ap you establish a legitimate merchandising trade. 
and will back you with my capital and with every 
atom of influence I possess. What do you say?” 
Here was as subtle a temptation as ever a man in 
Endres’ position had to face. Confronted with a 
daily loss which was eating up his savings account, 
he was offered a smoothed road to financial success. 
And with that offer was held out to him the lof 
influence and respectability, the prize which he was 
consuming his life in vain to win for the sake of that 
tiny girl who some day would grow to womanhood. 
But concealed in the offer was an insult to the 
honesty of his motives. And to accept the offer 
meant to surrender the Community Center which 
now wąs becoming unconsciously a part of his very 
ife. 


3 was wont to be a word of one syllable 
with Endres, This time, it had not even that 
minimum. The blood rose to his face as the full 
force of Culver's implication seized him. He 
stared. He clenched his big fist and felt the 
impulse surge strong within him to send it along 
behind that muscular straight arm with which he 
had once hustled drunks out the back door. He 
ended by turning on his heel and walking, wordless, 
out of the banker's office. 

Just one moment.“ purred Culver, “I forgot to 
say that money is getting tight, and the bank 
cannot let you renew that litt e note which falls 


3 ight, sir.“ 


due to-morrow, Good ni; 


The square shoulders of Endres, which had 
paused almost imperceptibly in the door, gave a 
shrug as he disappeared. But in the brief space 


between the bank and his own desk, a new look of 
care appeared on his face. Zingle noticed it as he 
entered. 

“See here, Zing.“ —it even rang in his voice, a 
little, soft, tired tone in a voice that had always 
been hard before, Vou will have to run things 
alone to-night.” 

An hour later, a man stood in thick darkness 
under the brow of the bluff which marked the 
southernmost limit of Briggsville. He knocked 
cautiously three times against a panel of unpainted, 
rough boards—then twice, then once. And. 
following this, he made a slight scraping noise 
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1 with his glove buckle against the door. Presently 
it came noiselessly ajar, and a bead of light from a 
pocket-flash searched the man's face. 

“Vy, Dutch Endres! Sh-ht" 

A small, stooped form 
emerged and shut the door 
cautiously behind him. 

“You haf in good time 
come,” still holding the 

i bead of light on the ex- 
saloon-keeper's lace, “Two 
precious strangers inside, 
mit full, pockets. You haf 
always by you luck.” 

“Not to-night, Weinstein, 
No luck to-night. | need 
ä thousand, quick!“ 

“Come in und get it It 
iss yours. | lend you to 
start, und take one-third.” 

Endres hesitated rhe 
old temptation confronted 
him. He had not come to 
seek it out He had come 
because this little person of 
the old crowd was the only 
friend who had the ready 

> cash. and the cash must be 
produced within twenty- 
four hours 

“But if | lose?" suggested 
Endres. 

“You lose? Nefer. But 
if you do, it shall be my 
loss, not yours, I risk it. 
Come in.” 


N his urgency, old Wein- 

stein pulled and tugged 
at his caller's coat as he 
pushed open the door and 
led the way through an 
anteroom pitch-black ex- 
cept for a tiny keyhole of 
light scarcely discernible. 
Endres followed, closing the 
outside door behind him. 
Perhaps it was the fatter- 
ing estimate of his ability 
which led him on, Wein- 
stein had conjured up pic- 
tures of nights in the past. 
of piles of money, and the 
old excitement was begin- 
ning to flood his brain, A 
thousand dollars! Why not? 
Why not wipe it out in one 
night and then, to-morrow, 
start clean again’ Some- 
thing within him said, 
“No.” But its voice was 

j very weak, 

Weinstein paused in front 
of the dim keyhole. 

“How iss the liddle gir?" 
he whispered in friendly 
vein, his hand upon the 
knob. 

‘ The smoky room. the taut 
faces of the men across the 
board, the pilesof cards and 

‘ stacks of money became a 


vapor, A tiny, yellow-haired form lay asleep in 
crib, and a sweet-faced mother stooped over | 
give the child a kiss. 
“Stop” 
Endres’ hand gripped Weinstein's wrist, H 
voice was savage with emotion. 

“My little girl? I must go back | 
her. Weinstein, it is her piano I off 
you, the one she will play when sl 
grows big. Her crib—and ever 
thing else in my home I give ye 

a mortgage on them al 
You give me, by t 
morrow night, a thor 
sand dollars.” 

“Ah. vell. too bay 


Endresreached th 
window, where h 
appeared like a rec 
hot apparition. 

“Culver, you lie. 

The words woul 
have cut cold stee 
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too bad. But, vy—" He seemed to hesitate. 
“Do I get the money or not?” 
“At eight per cent, eh?” 


“Any per er F 
“Yes, yes. I bring it to-morrow. 


Endres stum led blindly out into the darkness. 


THe savings and loan departments of the Briggs- 
ville bank were.open for business every Saturday 
night. And it was the custom of the official board of 
the village church to hold its meetings in the office 
of the president on that night, quarterly, for the 
convenience of its most important member. These 
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YOUR GREATEST POSSESSION 


HE world has never reckoned money as a competitor 

of character. There is no fortune in the United 

States that can stand a moment against the charac- 
ter of a Lincoln or a Roosevelt. 


The sobriquet of “Honest Abe” had a great deal to do 
with making Lincoln President of the United States. 
Everybody who knew him believed in him. They saw 
in the man an honesty and straightforwardness of char- 
acter, an integrity of principle, a purity of motive and 
purpose from which nothing could swerve him. It was 
the unquestioned faith in his honesty that gave him such 
a hold on the hearts and minds of the American people. 
Nothing could shake their confidence in him. No cal- 
umny, misrepresentation or abuse of political opponents 
and enemies could turn them away from him. 


Never before did the world so need genuine manhood 
and womanhood, men and women who rate character 
above everything else as in the present crisis of civiliza- 
tion. Never before did it call so loudly for stalwart hon- 
esty. The World War has left society in a demoralized 
state, and only the triumph of character over all low, 
selfish motives can bring it back to normal, and stabilize 
conditions. Chaos would come to most of the world to- 
day were it not for the influence of men and women who 
put principle above party, and the good of all above in- 
dividual gain. 

Don’t spoil your life by merely making a living, as so 
many are doing. They are so eager to get on, so crazy to 
get money that, before they realize it, they compromise 
with their character, and on the way to their pile they 
sacrifice the most precious thing they possess. They 
throw honor and integrity overboard and barter their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. Rate your character as 
your highest asset, your greatest possession. 


How to Attain Poise and Power 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


first inaugural at Washington, Grover 

Cleveland presented the most remark- 
able example of self-possession and poise 
he had ever seen. 

Few men had been so abused and de- 
nounced during a presidential campaign 
as had Cleveland. He had even been 
ostracized by a certain section of society. 
When he was elected to the presidency, 
everybody seemed to 
expect that a man who 
had been so long under 
terrific fire, would be 
disconcerted, and, per- 
haps, unnerved during 
the inaugural ceremon- 
ies at Washington. 
But he was complete 
master of himself. In- 
stead of being discon- 
certed or unnerved, he 
was apparently as un- 
moved as if the ex- 
traordinary occasion 
had been some ordi- 
nary every-day event. 

“Mr. Cleveland sat 
there like a sphinx,” 
said Mr. Ingalls. “He 
occupied a seat imme- 
diately in front of the 
Vice-President's stand; 
and from where I sat, 
I had an unobstructed 
view of him. I wanted 
to fathom, if possible, 
what manner of man 
it was who had de- 
feated the Republican 
party and had taken 
the patronage of the 
government over to 
the Democracy. We. 
had a new man, so to 
speak, and a Democrat 
at that, and I looked 
him over with a great 
deal of curiosity. 

“There sat a man— 
the President of the 


Ji: J. INGALLS said that during his 


CLEVELAND. DELIVERING HIS 
FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


“It was the most remarkable spec- 
tacle this or any other country has 
beheld.’’—JOHN J. INGALLS. 


United States—beginning his rule over the 
destinies of sixty millions of people, who 
less than three years before was an ob- 
scure lawyer, scarcely known outside of 
Erie County, New York, shut up in a 
dingy office over a livery stable. He had 
been Mayor of Buffalo at a time when a 
crisis in its affairs demanded a courageous 
head and a firm hand, and he supplied 
them. The little prestige thus gained 
made him the Demo- 
cratic nominee for 
Governor, at a time, 
(his luck still following 
him) when the Repub- 
lican party of the State 
was rent with dissen- 
sions. He was elected, 
and (still more luck) 
by the unprecedented 
and unheard of major- 
ity of nearly two hun- 
dred thousand votes. 

“There sat this man 
before me, wholly un- 
disturbed by the mul- 
titude, calmly waiting 
to perform his part in 
the great drama, just 
as an actor awaits his 
cue to appear on the 
stage. 

“Tt was his first visit 
to Washington. He 
had never before seen 
the Capitol and knew 
absolutely nothing of 
the machinery of gov- 
ernment. All was a 
mystery to him, but a 
stranger not under- 
standing the circum- 
stances would have 
imagined that the pro- 
ceedings going on be- 
fore him were a part of 
his whole life. The 
man positively did not 
move a limb, shut an 
eye or twitch a muscle 
during the entire hour 
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he sat in the Senate chamber, nor did he 
betray the faintest evidences of self-con- 
sciousness or emotion, and as I thought of 
the dingy office over the livery stable only 
three years before, he struck me as a re- 
markable illustration of the possibilities of 
American citizenship. 

“But the most marvelous exhibition of 
the man’s nerve and the absolute confi- 
dence he had in himself was ‘yet to come. 
After the proceedings in the Senate cham- 
ber, Cleveland was conducted to the east 
end of the Capitol to take the oath of office 
and deliver his inaugural address. He 
wore a close-buttoned Prince Albert coat, 
and between the buttons he thrust his 
right hand, while his left he carried behind 
him. In this attitude he stood until the 
applause which greeted him had subsided 
when he began his address. 

“I looked for him to produce a manu- 
script, but he did not, and as he progressed 
in clear and distinctive tones, without hesi- 
tation, I was amazed. With sixty millions 
of people, yes, with the entire civilized 
world looking on, this man had the cour- 
age to deliver an inaugural address, mak- 
ing him President of the United States, as 
coolly and as unconcernedly as if he was 
addressing a board meeting. It was the 
most remarkable spectacle this or any 
other country has beheld.” 


HAVE quoted Mr. Ingalls to show 

what tremendous power poise gives a 
man. No matter what the occasion is, 
the man of poise will be equal to it. Like 
Grover Cleveland, he will face a multitude 
with the same ease and self-confidence that 
he would show in dealing with some little 
family affair in his own home. 

Mirabeau, under very trying circum- 
stances gave an exhibition of marvelous 
poise similar to that shown by President 
Cleveland, though the occasion was a very 
different one. Mirabeau was speaking at 
Marseilles during one of the greatest po- 
litical crises in France when he was assailed 
with cries of Calumniator! Liar! Assas- 
sin! Scoundrel!” Without moving a mus- 
cle, he calmly faced the storm of abuse and 
said, “I wait, gentlemen, till these ameni- 
ties be exhausted." 

The water in a little mountain stream 
dashing down over the rocks makes more 
noise than the mighty Mississippi River. 
The strongest characters are never noisy. 
They are balanced, poised, serene, like a 
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great river. They do their work quieth 
efficiently, and never permit temper, pa: 
sion, prejudice, whim or obstacle, to di 
turb their serenity or turn them aside fro! 
their course. 

The world is looking for the poisec 
level-headed man, the man who can alway 
be depended on, who won't fall down in a 
emergency or go to pieces over trifles. N 
matter how brilliant or how great a genit 
he may be in some directions, if a man | 
not balanced, master of himself, he doe 
not inspire confidence. He may do grea 
things on occasion, when everything i 
going his way, with nothing to disturb c 
hinder him. But always in a great cris 
or emergency, when a man is needed t 
assume tremendous responsibility, as whe 
Foch, at the most fateful moment in th 
World War, was made commander-in 
chief of the allied armies, the cry i: 
“Give us a man with a level head, a ma 
we can rely on and always know where h 
stands.” 


TRONG characters face the rough an 

smooth of life alike with equal com 
posure. They realize that no life can b 
free from a certain amount of trouble; tha 
trials, disappointments and failures, com 
to all, and that they cannot afford to jeop 
ardize their success, to neutralize thei 
winning-out qualities by worrying, fret 
ting, flying into a temper, and being over 
anxious, irritated, or annoyed about th 
vexations and troublesome things of lif 
which cannot be avoided. 

It is almost inconceivable that a man 
made in his Maker's image, fashioned t 
dominate the forces of the universe, shoul: 
go to pieces over the breaking of a sho 
string, or allow his mind to be so com 
pletely upset by a cup of bad coffee a 
breakfast, or the loss of a collar butto 
when dressing, that he is not able to star 
on his work for hours, and his business da 
is practically lost! 

Why should any grown person allow th 
little picayune happenings in his busines 
in his home, or anywhere else, to mar h 
life? Why do you allow such things t 
disturb your peace of mind, to rob you « 
your serenity, to topple over your poisc 
You certainly ought to be too big to los 
your temper and go all to pieces over an 
little things that can happen about yor 
A real man is greater than anything out 
side of him. 
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DISE is power. The man who is not 

master of himself under all conditions 
cannot feel the assurance, the power, which 
is the right of every human being to expe- 
rience. He is never sure of himself; and 
the man who is never sure of himself is 
never wholly at ease. He is not even well- 
bred, for good breeding implies self-control 
under all circumstances. 

There is, perhaps, no other thing which 
is so conducive to one's physical and men- 
tal comfort, efficiency, happiness and suc- 
cess as a calm mind. When the mind is 
unbalanced, by anger, excitement, worry, 
fear, or nervousness, the entire body is 
thrown out of harmony. All the func- 
tions are deranged; the man or woman is 
not normal, and is, therefore, whatever the 
situation, at a complete disadvantage, 
wholly unable to contend with it. 


HERE is only one sure way of attain- 

ing poise, the calmness and serenity 
‘that no stress or strain, no problem or diffi- 
culty in life can disturb; that is, by making 
ourselves immune to all annoyance and 
trouble, great and small alike. To free 
ourselves from all the disturbing influences 
in our daily life, the things which warp and 
twist and distort us, we must learn to turn 
to the great within of ourselves where we 
can breathe a purer air, get in closer touch 
with the divine Mind that orders and 
maintains the harmony of the universe. 
To attain the ultimate mental poise that 
makes man master of himself and his des- 
tiny, the conqueror, not the puppet of 


fearless. 


child’s frailty. 


me, for I will not harbor it. 
my career.” 
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E time you feel fear coming into your mind, shut . 
it out as quickly as possible and apply the antidote— 
fearlessness, assurance. Picture yourself as absolutely 
Say to yourself, “I am no coward. Cowards 
fear and cringe and crawl but Iam a MAN. Fearisa 
It is not for grown-ups. I positively refuse 
to stoop to such a degrading thing. Fear is an abnormal 
mental process andI am normal. 


circumstances, we must dive below the 
white-caps and the waves on the surface of 
life, down into the depths of our being, 
where there is eternal calm which no men- 
tal tempest can destroy. There is where 
we can commune with our Creator; there 
is where we get strength for every emer- 
gency. where we feel our oneness with the 
One, where we realize the measureless power 
toat is ours through conscious union with 
im. 


AY to yourself when you lie down at 
night, when you awake in the morning, 
and again and again during the day; I am 
one with, the Infinite. “I am power and 
poise because I live and move and have 
my being in the great Source of all power 
and harmony.“ Form the habit of mak- 
ing strong, positive affirmations in regard 
to yourself and your ability to meet and 
deal calmly and equitably with every situ- 
ation, every crisis, every duty, every ob- 
stacle, annoyance or irritation that comes 
to you in the course of your daily routine. 
Let, “I am,” “I can,” “I will,” be the key- 
note of your affirmation. “I am one with 
Infinite Life.” “I can control and use my 
power to the best advantage in every situ- 
ation.” “I will be what I long to be; 
strong, poised, self-confident, self-reliant, 
courageous, resourceful.” 

Hold the positive mental attitude toward 
what you want to be or to do, and gradu- 
ally you will become what every one of us 
can be if we will—a man or a woman of 
poise and power. 


Fear can not influence 
I will not allow it to cripple 
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HARVEST TIME 


By Edna Valentine Trapnell 


1 we give thanks as the turn of 
the year 
Blesses our labor with harvest and 
fruits, 
Now are the fields lying yellow and sere 
That waked to the sound of spring's 
citherns and lutes. 


Lord we give thanks for that golden 
springtide, 
For earth's radiant green and the sun's 
royal rose 
Acres of apple bloom —April's a bride, 
Wild flowers make fragrant the way 
that she goes. 


Blaze of endeavor beneath August skies, 
Pearl-mantled mornings and opal-hued 


. eyes 

Lord, we give thanks for the heart's high 
emprise, 

For the fullness of labor, the noon that 

achieves 


Brown are the hills in the blue autumn 


haze, 

Scarlet and saffron tacir banners are 
blown, 

Lord, we give thanks for the peace of our 
days, 

For promise that into fulfillment has 


grown 


How Department Stores Teach 
Their Employees Loyalty 


An Interview with Harry Edgerton Oliver, New 
York Manager and Merchandise Expert for The 
Specialty Stores Association of the United States 


By JOHN 


* HERE is no labor unrest in the 
| world of the department store, be- 
cause far-sighted merchants in this 
field have solved the problem of winning and 
retaining the loyalty of their employees." 
This is the interesting statement of Harry 
Edgerton Oliver, New York manager and 
merchandise expert for the Specialty 
Stores Association, a chain of important 
dry-goods shops scattered throughout the 
country. 

The manner in which this problem has 
been solved is as interesting as the achieve- 
ment itself, and in his close contact with 
some of the largest 
retail stores in the 
United States, Mr. 
Oliver has had ex- 
ceptional opportunity 
to study the plan 
and its methods of 
operation. He says: 

“Dry-goods mer- 
chants have accom- 
plished the aboli- 
tion of dissatisfaction 
among their employ- 
ees by the establish- 
ment of educatibnal 
schools which give 
boys and girls, and 
young men and wom- 
en an opportunity to 
proceed with a high- 
school education and 
commercial business- 


training while they 
are earning their 
weekly pay. 


But for these 
schools, such employ- 
ees would not have 
these advantages be- 
cause the necessity of 


HARRY EDGERTON OLIVER 


An expert of the gigantic department-store 
business of Greater New York 


WEBSTER 


earning money bars them from attending 
public schools after the age when the 
law makes such attendance compulsory. 
The idea likewise eliminates wearing at- 
tendance at night schools after a long, 
tiresome day in a store. This is bene- 
ficial in two ways. It helps preserve the 
health and happiness of the employees, 
gives them opportunity for needed recrea- 
tion out of business hours, and brings them 
back the next day fresh and happy. 

“The courses embrace both high- and 
common-school courses, so that the various 
pupils may enter the classes at whatever 
stage they may have 
ceased on leaving the 
public schools. In ad- 
dition to the regular 
studies, economics 
and civics have been 
added to many of the 
courses with the view 
of making the pupils 
better citizens with a 
higher ideal of Ameri- 
canism. Saturdays 
are devoted to ath- 
letic pursuits, and, at 
stated hours each 
day, there are calis- 
thenics on the store 
roofs. 

“Naturally, there 
is no charge for the 
instruction, and the 
time consumed is not 
extracted from the 
earnings of the em- 
ployees in any way. 
The idea is now in the 
sixth year of its gen- 
eral development, al- 
though it has been in 
the making in many 
39 
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of the larger stores in various cities for 
much longer than that. 

“It was during the World War that it 
received its greatest impetus. With many 
youths called to the colors, and still more 
girls and women being drafted into gov- 
ernmental tasks, it became extremely 
difficult to obtain competent department- 
store help. This is more of a task than may 
generally be assumed, for a good de- 
partment-store employee must be above 
the average intelligence, and must have a 
sound education in order to succeed. 

The schools were rapidly developed to 
meet the crying need, and with usual de- 
partment-store thoroughness, experts were 
called in to map out the curriculum. To- 
day, there is a central headquarters in 
Boston, which will send educational de- 
partment-store experts to any merchant 
and enable him to put such a school in 
operation, These experts study the type 
of employees in a store, make themselves 
familiar with the store’s requirements, and 
then supply the needed pedagogical staff. 


Brought New Class of Workers 
“TT is difficult to give credit to the 

originator of this important movement, 
but one of the earliest pioneers was John 
Wanamaker, whose New York and Phila- 
delphia stores have educational institutes 
second to none in the country, public or 
private. Another early mover in the work 
was M. Friedsam, of B. Altman & Co., 
New York, whose reputation is so far reach- 
ing, that the name of the firm is not in evi- 
dence either inside or outside the building. 

“The opportunity of attending such 
schools has brought to department stores 
a class of applications which otherwise 
would not come to them. Ambitious boys 
and girls, eager to educate themselves, but 
forced to carn their living, jump at the 
chance to attend such splendid institutions. 
Then, too, it is beginning to be realized, 
that the department store offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for steady advance- 
ment. 

“The most successful dry-goods organi- 
zations never employ a man or woman for a 
major position from the outside. The 
choice always, and of necessity, falls upon 
one who has come up through the ranks, 
step by step, and is thus closely informed 
as to the many complicated phases of the 
business with its wide ramifications. 


Highly Paid because Highly Trained 
“HERE are hundreds of high-salari 
men and women in the departme 
stores, to-day, who began at the very fe 
of the ladder. The yearly salaries of th 
men and women range from $10,000 
$50,000. Such men and women are high 
paid because they are highly trained, a 
have a broad knowledge of merchandise a 
its value. They understand public dema 
and store management. i 

“It may be said that this moveme 
really started by the establishment 
classes in store routine. It had its ea 
development in the organization of ba: 
ball teams and glee clubs. Then, as tir 
went on, it reached its present sta 
through purely economic developme: 
The new clerk must be taught t 
policies and methods of the store, and, í 
that reason, schools were formed. B 
from this narrow scope they have evolv 
themselves into splendid academic cours 

“And, to the pupil, these schools have 
threefold advantage. He is earning mon 
while he studies. He is getting valual 
business experience, too. And when 
graduates, he is not a raw, inexperience 
schoolboy with a sheepskin, seeking 
poorly paid position. Frequently the 
graduates are earning substantial salari 
by the time they receive their diplom 
from the store school, 

“T have said that there is no labor u 
rest in the dry-goods field. That is becau 
wise merchants here took a lesson from t 
difficulties that foreign department stor 
especially in England, were facing some fe 
years ago. 


Promotion Always a Step Ahead 

‘ HE world-famous, establishments 

Harrods, and Selfridge, in Londo 
were facing a serious condition. Agitat 
had set about the organization of 
‘Clerk's Union’ and most unreasonal 
demands were made upon the big depa: 
ment stores. Desertions were frequent, a 
competent, properly educated help w 
hard to obtain. The coming of the w 
greatly increased the difficulty, and 
has not righted itself yet. But merchan 


on this side of the Atlantic, learning 
this, determined to forestall it, and d 
liberately set about to make the lar 
department stores of America most des 
able places of employment. 
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“The establishment of these schools 
was one step. The development of store 
spirit was another—also the installation of 
lunch rooms, rest rooms, that virtually 
amount to clubs—and, above. all, the in- 
culcation of the idea that promotion is 
always just a step ahead. And it is. 
Probably in no other line of endeavor does 
individual effort and ability stand out more 
prominently than in the department-store 
field, whether in salesmanship, merchandis- 
ing, or any of the countless unseen impor- 
tant activities that enter into the day's 
business. 

“The result has been the building of a 
loyalty that nothing can shake. Depart- 
ment stores have the same spirit toward 
the store that the college graduate has 
toward his or her alma mater. There is an 
esprit de corps and a resolve to carry on, 
which is admirable, and which may, in the 
main, be attributed directly to the conduct 
of the schools I mention. 


Face No Industrial Unrest 

ISIT one of them. Watch a class in 

calisthenics on the roof some noon- 
day—or join in a class reunion at the sea- 
shore or in the country. You will at once 
see the wonderful work these schools have 
accomplished. And if you penetrate into 
the executive or managerial offices of any 
large store, you will see many a well- 
groomed, competent-looking official who 
entered the ranks behind the counter or in 
the shipping-room. This is the result of the 
school. They know it, and because they 


YOUR TREASURY 


Would you have Wisdom? I can 
point a fountain 


Deep as the muffled seas, 


Where sage and prophet gathered mystic 
knowing 


Through the gray centuries. 


Woord you have Power? I know 
where strength is champing, 


Fretting its stable bars, 
Eager to drag for you your whirling 
chariot 


Up to the singing stars. 


spread the propaganda, the department 
store faces no industrial unrest to-day— 
nor is it ever likely to. 

“In fact, the European movement did 
spread to this country. Self-seeking agita- 
tors endeavored to embitter and organize 
the American department-store employee. 
They were laughed at for their pains and 
the effort fell flat. Why? Because the 
department-store employee in the United 
States knew they had nothing to complain 
of. They knew they .could earn just as 
much as they could prove themselves 
capable of earning, and their employers 
were helping them become more capable 
day by day as their pay went on. 

“In times past, there was much discus- 
sion of the abuses of employees in great 
dry-goods stores. They were said to be 
underpaid, hardworked, and downtrodden. 
In some rare instances, such may have been 
the case, but for the most part such 
stories were pure, mythical rumors. But, 
to-day, no field offers more ideal working 
conditions and none better chance for 
rapid, steady advancement. 

“Most great stores close all day Satur- 
day during the summer months. If long 
hours are necessary during the holidays, 
corresponding time off is granted. Then, 
too, there are beneficial associations, savings 
funds, amusements—everything that could 


be desired by the most exacting employee: ` 


All these things the big stores provide, and, 
in exchange, are rewarded with an un- 
bounded initiative, enthusiasm, and loy- 
alty.” 


By Richard B. Bennett 


OULD you have Life? “I know 
where it is pulsing, 
Straining in leash, to leap, 
To range the heavens with the racing 
starlight, 
To search the silent deep. 


IN the still vaults of your own heart, 
man, ready 
To yield you regal dower, 


Waiting some fearless word of self- 
redemption— 


Lie Wisdom, and Life, and Power. 
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The Greatest 


Faker Talks 


An Interview with the Old God Superstition 


By PETER GRAY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALTON E. PORTER 


When the rooster crows at sunrise 
In that strident tone of his, 

Then the weather either changes 
Or remains just as it is. 


HE old god Superstition—the Pagan 

god—sat upon his throne, occupied 

in, his pleasing pastime of laughing 
at mortals. “I have thrived since the 
earliest stages of man,“ said he. The 
earliest people made obeisance to me and 
since then, I have taken every method 
suggested by their ignorant minds to pro- 
pitiate me! For an imaginary being, I 
have some power.” 

Imaginary?“ I queried with surprise. 
But you exist." f 

“I do not exist—save in the minds of 
fools," was his answer. “I am a wraith— 
a will-o'-the wisp—yet I am very real to 
those who believe in me. I have wrecked 
lives. I still wreck them. I have even 
And—despite the 
passing of thousands of years, I am still 
ruling from my throne. I am still laugh- 
ing at those who believe in me!“ 

I looked at the satisfied old codger 
sneeringly. It was hard to brook his 
smile—his jocundity which pierced me 
like a blade. How do you get that way?" 
I asked. 

“I will give you a few examples of the 
doctrines my worshipers accept and ob- 
serve, and you will laugh with me as I 
laugh at them when I see them ruined by 
the acceptance of my teachings!” 
“Shoot!” says I. 


E hunched himself, shook himself 
laughingly, and began: 

“From the beginning of the world, I 
have made men see signs which gave them 
some foreboding of great catastrophes that 
were to happen. These signs have preyed 
on their minds, and have made them bow 
to my will and tell equally ignorant men 
and women of the things that were about 
to come to pass. The wonders of nature 


have been misinterpreted by my cunningly 
devised suggestion. Blizzards have been 
predicted—storms, cataclysms—all of the 
things that terrify human beings. Do you 
know which is the most foolish of my super- 
stitions? You will join me in the roars of 
laughter that echo from my throne as I 
mock those who believe in and accept me, 
when I tell you.” He stopped to chuckle. 

“I don't,“ says I. “It seems to me that 
one is about as foolish as another.” 

“Thirteen!” he fairly shrieked in my ear. 
“My most ardent adherents, the Turks, 
have expunged the figure from their vocab- 
ulary, they hate it so. Many peoples re- 
fuse to pronounce it throughout the civil- 
ized world. Hotel rooms, offices, and even 
the floors of New York skyscrapers are 
not numbered thirteen. The old Norse- 
men deemed it unlucky to sit at table with 
thirteen guests, and in Paris, accommo- 
dating persons, called quartorziennes, are 
always kept on the visiting list to make 
up the desired number should such a catas- 
trophe occur. Isn't that great! Ha-ha! 

“This superstition seems to have come 
from the fact that at a banquet in Valhalla, 
Loki, god of evil, once intruded himself, 
and Baldur the Good was slain. It seemed 
to be confirmed by the Last Supper of 
Christ and His Twelve Apostles—but the 
Christian superstition is a comparatively 
modern version of an age-old tradition. 
However, I don't worry how it started so 
long as it works. 


“TS ROM thirteen, the members of my 

cult, naturally turn to the next of my 
neat little tricks. That is Friday. This 
was the day of the week on which Adam 
was presumed to have been created and 
on which Christ crucified. Friday has 
been considered by various races, in sub- 
sequent history, as a lucky or an unlucky 
day, according to the people and their 
belief in me, and when they considered it 
adverse or advantageous. 
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“But the choice 
of days appeals to 
many of my flock 
of superstitious 
ones. In Scot- 
land, Friday is a 
choice day for wed- 
dings. English 
folk do not find it 
so, neither do the 
Spaniards. But 
that's the way with 
humanity. What's 
one man's meat is 
another man's poi- 
son. I can't let 
such differences of 
opinion worry me, 
however, because 
I've a large enough 
bunch of supersti- 
tions to keep every- 
body busy, and, 
every once in a 
while I invent a 
new one." 

“You've kept 
busy,” says I. 
“Don't a 
lot of these 
fools get 
wise now 
andthen?” 

‘Very 
seldom,” 
sayshe, 
drawling it 
out. “Yet, 
just to dis- 
prove 
those who 


believe in my doctrines, let me show you 
how history has reversed the ill-luck sup- 
posed to pursue Friday. Every victory 
of Christopher Columbus occurred on a 
Friday, from his sailing on August 3d, 
1492, to the day of his landing on the con- 
tinent of America on Friday, June 13th, 


“Look at my dupes,” 
said the old faker as 
he pointed gleefully. 
“They are everywhere 
—just as numerous and 
just as susceptible as 
when I started in busi- 
ness, oh, thousands of 
years ago!” 


1494. Look up your history of the United 
States and see what you find there in the 
way of successful accomplishments on a 
Friday. Look up vour own ‘luck’ on a 
Friday, and see what you find. Then, 
perhaps, I will laugh at you—or you will 
laugh with me.” 
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“I am the greatest faker in history. I 
will prove to you that I am right, if you 
do not prove to yourself that you are 
wrong. And if you do not, you are lack- 
ing in something, because, let me assure 
you, April first is my happiest day. It is 
then that I really tag you humans with the 
ticket I love to hang to your coat-tails.” 

“You are pretty well satisfied with your- 
self.“ says I. “I suppose you'd say it’s 
unlucky to be run over.” 


TOP your ſoolin'!“ says he. “Listen! 

I am going to tell you something. 
Birds have always been protected by me. 
Sailors look upon Mother Carey's chickens 
as the departed souls of mariners lost at 
sea. Possibly my greatest opportunity 
for teasing mortals is in the matter of 
dreams. Dreams have always been sup- 
posed by the ignorant to forecast certain 
events—of good or ill, Dreams are sup- 
posed to run by contraries. As a matter 
of fact they seem to run in accord with the 
desires I put into the minds of sleeping 
mortals. My mood varies in this respect. 
To the deserving, | send vood dreams; to 
the undeserving, | send bad dreams. The 
effect of both is worth while. The deserv- 
ing dreamer awakens encouraged, spurred 


“There! 
umbrella. 
So what shall I do?" 


It’s raining and I’ve forgotten my 
But it's bad luck to go back for it— 


on with the hope that his dream wi 

true. The dreamer of evil 
that his dream will not be contrary to 
of his sleeping vision and he or she m 
the actions which prompted it. i 


“There have been those of "ty a 
discerning and appreciative r 
tricks, who interpret dreams. a 


Joseph, who interpreted the dream Rag 
raoh, in Genesis, when he predicted to 
ruler of Egypt the seven good and 
seven lean years. Since then, there 
been those who have interpreted 
largely to the leanness of the 
the dreamers and the goodness of the in 
terpreters. 

“There have been also those who s 
influenced by the bad luck 
follow persons christened wi 
names. For instance there is a 
of kings called Charles and Carl, who 
met disaster. There is an equal list 
men who have risen to great success 
a similar name. Charles Dickens, 
M. Schwab, and several men known’ 
would seem. to disprove this theory. 


HEY blame the storms of la 
winter on the poor i lit 
ground hog who is supposed to 
of his hibernating hole on the f 
day of February each 8 7 0 
about a spring-awaiti 
wonder. It's an old 
runs like this: If 8 r 
his shadow, he goes back into his 
to hibernate for six weeks mor 
vere winter. if he does not 
shadow, spring is close by and the r 
of the winter will be balmy and 
It'sanold piece of bunk. I inven 
three hundred and forty-six 
People still believe in it, he 
and, every year, newspapers r 
the old story as if it were son 
new. If storms do follow the 


of February, the poor grour 
P There are $ 


gets all the blame! 
who actually hold him 
And—it seldom comes ti rh 
once in a quarter of a a century’ 
“I never took much 
told him. “Did you ever in 
thing else quite as silly?” 
“Oh, yes,” he blurts out 
ugly grin. l 
of St. Swithin's Day—July fi 
If it rains upon St. Swithin's 
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will rain for forty days thereafter. Has it 
ever been—will it ever be? Yet people 
believe it! I still have them chained in 
the yoke of my foolish ideas. 

“During the war a new superstition de- 
veloped. Perhaps it was not new, but it 
was a new version of am old one. Soldiers 
would not light three cigarettes from one 
match. The idea was that the third man 
would surely die. It comes from the old 
‘rule of three’ which has no mathematical 
foundation and is only based on the rule 
of mental fear nurtured by superstition.” 

Didn't the war shatter some of your 
ideals?” I asked. 

“Yes, the war dealt me one blow. It 
was the current remark of fatalism in 
the trenches—' If we get it, we get it, 
if we don't, we don't.“ 

“That was the breaking of the bonds 
of fear that made men go over the top, 
facing real death and laughing at mys- 
tic traditions of misfortune. Yet, to 
still support my theory, practically 
every fighting unit had a beast of some 
sort for a ‘mascot.’ 


H, I am not done with you yet— 

you mortals! I will laugh at you 
until the day you learn to laugh at me. I will 
rule until you learn modern methods of 
counteracting fate. You cannot propitiate 
me with songs, sacrifices, and incantations. 
You can and do insure your houses against 
fire or burglary. You do insure yourselves 
against death and accident and ill health 
but you still rejoice when you put your 
underwear on wrong side out, in the morn- 
ing, and feel a sense of horror when you 
slip on a stocking wrong side out. You 
talk about getting out of bed with the left 
foot first, when the right foot should first 
touch the floor. You say that it is good 
luck if you look at a new moon over your 
right shoulder, with money in your pocket; 
but you mustn't look at the innocent moon 
through glass and you must turn the money 
over in your pocket! 

“You've heard frequently these old 
wheezes of mine: ‘If you sing before break- 
fast you'll cry before supper.’ ‘Whatever 
happens twixt twelve and two, will tell 
vou what the day will do!" ‘Whistling 
guest and crowing hens will always come 
to some bad end.’ 

**Do you still believe in these things? Do 
you tell them to your children? Of course 
you do. You may not believe them— but 
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you quote them—as you quote scores of 
other follies I've passed down through the 
ages—relics of darkness and ignorance.” 

“Yes,” I says, “I've heard that old dope 
a lot of times.” 


“Ae you'll hear it all your life,” he 


went on. “If you have ever walked 
with a friend, 
that friend 
has hesitated i 


to let any 
thing or per- 


“Great guns!” exclaimed the guest, “I 
can't sleep in room thirteen! It’s un- 
lucky!” 

Well,“ answered the bell boy, “the last 
man who slept there came out alive.” 


son come between you. It makes me 
laugh. And you cannot receive a pen- 
knife or a razor blade from a friend with- 
out cutting friendship. 

“These things indicate how I am wor- 
shipped. Take, for instance, your most 
sacred festival—Christmas. Your most 
glorious, and your one forgivable super- 
stition is the thing that does more than all 
else to keep me alive—Santa Claus!” 

“But how about the other superstitions 
in connection with Christmas?" 


(Continued on page 84) 
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AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 
Thanksgiving, 1920 


MID the awful hardships of the New England 
winter of 1620, when their food consisted of 
only fish and clams, Elder Brewster, leader 

of the heroic little band of Pilgrims, used to give 
thanks to God daily that his family could suck of 
the abundance of the seas, and of the treasures 
hid in the sand.” 

When people wax fat and prosperous they are 
apt to forget the day of small things. When the 
memory of the hardships and poverty they endured 
has faded from their minds they forget to give 
thanks to the Source of all good for the abundance 
and prosperity they enjoy. 


N the three hundred years that have elapsed 

since our Pilgrim forefathers landed at Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, and with their own hands 
built the rude houses that -sheltered them from 
the rigors of winter, the American people have 
waxed very fat and very prosperous. But do we 
give thanks in the midst of our prosperity as did 
Elder Brewster and the other Pilgrims in the midst 
of their adversity, when famine following on the 
heels of winter carried off forty-four of their number? 

Our national festival, Thanksgiving Day, has a 
special significance for us this year, when our country - 
8 is celebrating the three-hundredth anniversary of 
) . the landing of the Pilgrims. 
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Pend the example they set us, from the spirit 
of democracy they passed on to us, has sprung all 


our greatness. 
Ingratitude is one of the meanest of human 


| 
0 us not forget that from their beginnings, 
| 


° vices. It caused Judas to betray his Master. It 
) was, perhaps, to guard against the possibility of 
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their yielding to it, as well as out of heartfelt grati- 
tude to the Creator who had enabled them to 
triumph over the fearful difficulties of their environ- 
ment, that Governor Bradford, in 1621, established a 
thanksgiving day lest they forget. 

This year, Thanksgiving Day finds America, so 
far as material prosperity is concerned, at the peak 
of the world. While Europe is almost bankrupt 
after the World War, struggling with the appalling 
evils it has left as its legacy, America is rolling in 
wealth—richer, greater, more powerful than she 
ever was before. While we have paid our toll in 
suffering and the expenditure of billions of dollars, 
and above all in the loss of thousands of our brave 
youth, our material wealth has increased. From a 
debtor nation we have become the great creditor 
nation of the world. While the currency of Europe 
has depreciated frightfully—in some countries almost 
to the vanishing point—the dollar is everywhere at 
a premium. America is looked to as the great 
financial center of the world. 
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are we going to be satisfied with leadership in 
wealth alone; with the prosperity that our 
great natural advantages have enabled us to heap 
up? Or are we going to establish a new precedent 
for the world as did our Pilgrim forefathers? 

America has it in her power to set a new pace for 
human progress. She can be the leader of mankind 
in the new era toward which the world is struggling. 
She can establish new precedents, new spiritual 
ideals; can give a new impetus to the spirit of 
democracy and human brotherhood. ~ 

If we have still the spirit that drove the Pilgrims 
to seek liberty of conscience in the New World, we 
will measure up to our opportunities. Instead of 
being puffed up with the marvelous growth of the 
little starving Massachusetts colony of 1620 to the 
great, powerful, prosperous America of 1920, we will 
accept God’s leading and go forward to the mightier 
future that beckons. 
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FUN 


UN is a food as necessary as bread. 

He makes a mistake who regards laughter and hu- 

mor as transitory, superficial things that pass away 
and leave nothing behind. They have a permanent, 
beneficial influence on the whole character. 


Anything that will make a man feel joyous, that will 
clear the cobwebs of discouragement from his brain and 
drive away fear, care, and worry, is of practical value. 
Innocent hearty fun will do this as nothing else can 


It is the shrewdest kind of business policy to do what 
will recreate, refreshen, and rejuvenate one for the next 
day’s work. Then why not have fun and laughter in the 
home? 


Why should not having a good time form a part of our 
daily program? Why should this not enter into our great 
life-plan? Why should we be serious and gloomy over 
our work? Why not do it with joy and gladness? Why 
not sing at our work whenever possible? 

Laughter is a good health-builder. Give me an em- 
ployee who loves to laugh, who enjoys a joke, who always 
sees the ludicrous side of things! 


Laughter is a token of saneness. Abnormal people 
seldom laugh. It is as natural to a normal human being 
to want to laugh and have a good time as it is to breathe. 

` There is something wrong about a person who seldom 
laughs. Things which amuse and make us enjoy life have 
a healthful physical and moral influence. 


No one was ever spoiled by good humor; but tens of 
thousands have been made better by it. 

There is significance in the fact that man is the only 
animal that has the sense of humor—that can laugh. 

The Creator meant us to have fun; to rejoice and be 
glad always. 


Beginning a New Serial of Achievement, Adventure ana 
Detective Skill 


How Jim Downes Paid Up 


By GEORGE WILLIAM BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES F. JAEGER 


CHAPTER I 


LD Mrs. Downes was sitting on the veranda 
of her old-fashioned New England farm- 
house, looking out over the wonderful vista 

that framed her little world. She removed her 
old-rimmed e and wiped them with a 
ndkerchief that had been once the property of 
Priscilla Downes in the days that followed shortly 
after the historic landing at Plymouth Rock. 

Well past her threescore and ten, Abigail Downes 
had lived in an age of many changes. She had 
lived by candlelight, by the dim glow of the once 
wonderful oil-lamp; later she had heard of the new 
marvel of gas; and, then, as the years rolled by 
even the tiny village of West Rockland had been 
illumined by electricity. Automobiles had come 
close on the heels of the telephone, and now it was 
not infrequent to see graceful aeroplanes hovering 
over the peaceful community, whose outward 
aspect had changed but little since Revolutionary 


days. 

tt had been nearly 8 years since Mrs. 
Downes had visited Boston. ut little change had 
come into her own existence until the past two 
years. Then two never-to-be-forgotten emotions 
were her experience, One was the death of Ethan 
Downes, who had shared her life journey for over 
fifty years. The other was the return of her son, 
Jimmy, from the far-away fields of France. 

Jim had gone at the first call with the colors, 
leaving his father to direct the conduct of the farm 
which was assured plenty of help, owing to wartime 
cultivation needs; and had left his mother in the 
care of his sister, Mary Downes, now grown from a 
pigtailed, freckled kid, into a charming miss of 
eighteen, Now Mary was out in the back-garden 
patch, and Jim, having forsaken khaki tor overalls, 
‘was somewhere about the place, planning some 
additional crops. 

Mrs. Downes readjusted her spectacles and 

over the front hedge as an automobile paused 
in the roadway, directly in front of the house. Then 
the gate-latch clicked and she heard the slow tread 
of heavy footsteps on the gravel walk. A stodgy, 
white-haired man, clad in rusty black, paused at 
the veranda steps and raised his hat. 

“Don’t you know me, Mrs. Downes?” he asked, 
as he drew still closer, and the widow recognized 
the high nasal twang of the speaker. 

“Why, how d'ye do, Mr. Humphreys," she said. 
“You won't mind if I don’t get up? My rheuma- 
tism's troubling these days. 

“Sit still, ma'am,” said the visitor, makin, 
move to be seated himself. ‘There is just a fe 


no 
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matter of business I want to talk over with you.” 

Business?“ Mrs. Downes inquired. What sort 
of business do I know anything about?“ 

The nearest approach to a smile that ever crossed 
the face of Miles Humphreys made that unpleasant 
visage twitch for the moment. “Less than nothing 
at all,“ was his reply: “You see, Mrs. es, 
when Ethan died, there was a matter of ten thou- 
sand dollars’ mortgage on this place. It was due 
last April; but knowing that you women folk were 
here all alone, and young Jim was away fighting, 
I didn't like to say much about it. Besides, while 
the war gardeners were here, I was able to get enough 
out of overlooking the place to make it worth wile 
to kee! quiet—" 

“I don't think I quite understand,” Mrs. Downes 
said, somehow wishing that Jim or, at least, Mary 
were with her. 

“Well, it's all simple enough.“ Humphreys ex- 
plained with a pretense at Findly consideration. 
“Just because of my respect for you, and because 
of the memory of Ethan, I've had a paper fixed up 
which will give you a whole year inda half to pay 
me that ten thousand dollars with interest—that 
is—" he paused and cleared his throat “unless 
you'd like to close out the deal now. Then I would 
even be willing—because it's you folks—to give you 
a good price for the olaca tans the ten thousand, 
of course. I've carried the mortgage on your prop- 
erty a long time, and I feel I must wind it up.“ 

“Why, Miles Humphreys, do you think we'd ever 
consider selling this place!“ Mrs. Downes exclaimed 
in amazement. “Ethan and I lived here from the 
day we married—Jimmy and Mary were born here 
—and—well, I'm going to die here!“ 

There was a flash of determination in her blue 
eyes that gave evidence of her stalwart, stubborn 
New England ancestry. 

“Well,” Humphreys replied, “you can suit your- 
self about that. rt just leave these papers here 
with you and you can show 'em to Jimmy. Talk 
it over with him and see what he says,” was Hum- 
pareve parting advice, as he shrewdly resolved to 
et Jimmy digest the documents fully before facing 
the well-set-up youth. 

With a farewell nod, he crunched down the path 
and entered the automobile, leaving the a 
woman, staring at two typewritten documents which 
might as well have been inscribed in original San- 
scrit, for all they meant to her. She knew nothing 
of business matters, Ethan had always attended to 
such things, and now she had Jim. Yet, somehow, 
the visit of Miles Humphreys disquieted her, and 
a mist came over her eyes as she looked at the sacred 
acres of her homestead., 
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CHAPTER II 


NCE in the car, Humphreys directed the man 

at his side to start the machine. As it sped 
down the roadway, he was muttering under his 
breath. “I could sell that place for three times 
what it's worth,” he said to his companion. 

“Who wants a farm these days?” inquired youn 
Caleb Waters, who had compromised with a natura 
disinclination for every sort of labor, by accepting 
the occasional employment of driving Miles Hom. 
phreys around the neighboring country, 

Well,” answered 8 “some do and 
some don't. This prospect I have, doesn't want to 
work the place. They have some fool idea that 
they want to ‘restore’ the house as they put it; and 
the woman—they say she's terribly rich and she 
certainly is right smart looking—claims that old 
ramshackle furniture of the Downes’ is worth its 


vap in agai 

aleb Waters gave a low whistle. 
occurred to him that he had been very remiss in not 
calling on Mary Downes now and then, But then 
Caleb seldom attended church festivals, and Mary 
was not of the newer generation of the village, who 
were ever running off to nearby towns to attend the 
dances which attracted Caleb Waters and his friends, 

“Got any mortgage on it?“ Caleb guessed 
shrewdly. 

have!“ bre Humphreys, and his jaws set. 
“But,” he added warningly. That's my affair 
young man, and I've no use for boys who chatter." 

“A graveyard sounds like a jazz band beside me,” 
Caleb assured him, and lapsed into silence; but 
visions of new and easier methods of supplying his 
material and worldly needs suddenly dawned in the 
fertile though lazy brain of young Waters. 

Mrs. Downes said nothing to Mary when the girl 
tripped up the steps, with a bouquet of wild flowers 
which she tossed into her mother’s lap as she stooped 
to kiss her. "I'm glad the weather's still mild,“ she 
said, “for now you can sit here and get the air while 
I prepare the supper.” 

The next moment she was gone, and Mrs. Downes 
had totally forgotten to mention the visit of Hum- 

hreys. With a shake of her white, lace-capped 
Read, she tucked the documents into the pocket of 
her apron, and once more fell to meditating on the 
days when Ethan, Downes had been alive and the 
two children were romping youngsters. Miles 
Humphreys must be out of fis head to think we'd 
give up this place,” she chuckled with amusement, 
totally unaware of the brutal if intricately phrased 
statements set down on the papers on her knees. 

Half an hour later, as the twilight was falling, 
Jim Downes came slowly Jy the roadway. His 
walk indicated fatigue notwithstanding his splendid 
physique, but a careful observer would have noticed 
that the weariness was mental rather than physical. 
He had just been down to the village inquiring, 
wherever men congregated, where laborers could be 
had for the harvest and at what wage they would 
work. Laughter had greeted his questioning. 

Jim realized the scarcity of labor, and the influx 
of youth to the city. But not until this afternoon, 
when his own growing need of help had dawned 
upon him, did he come face to face with the utter 
impossibility of securing it in West Rockland. 
Now he realized it—and counted the full seriousness 
of the fact upon the fortunes of the little farm which 
pao gone almost neglected since the death of his 

ather. 


It suddenly 


In the short time since his return, Jim had rise 
early and retired late, laying plans to put the pla 
on a paying basis. He believed it could be don 
and he was not afraid of hard work himself, yet 1 
was shrewd enough as a farmer to know that ! 
could not hope to make ends meet by tackling 

- single-hand Š 

“It’s pretty raw,“ he complained to himsel 
“Mary has her hands full with mother and tł 
house. Why the girl never gets anywhere! An 
now, when I'm back to take hold But he pulle 
himself up with a sharp turn. "Complaints neve 
got a man in the army anything but the guard hous 
and, I guess, they get about as much in farm life! 
he thought with a smile. Maybe supper will giv 
me an idea; if not, a good sleep will.“ 


CHAPTER III 


HE scene in the old-fashioned dining room wa 

cheery as could Mrs. Downes sat in he 
rocker, her somewhat trembly hands ever busy wit 
her needles as the lamplight fell on the wool of th 
shawl she was knitting. Mary came in from th 
kitchen with a steaming platter, and Jim, his ha 
now tlicked close to his head, was talking of every 
thing but the thing which troubled him most. 

He pulled up a chair for his mother, and as h 
helped her arise from the rocker, the papers whic 
Humphreys had left, slipped from her apron pocket 
Jim picked them up and glanced at them with idl 
curiosity, but the incident recalled to his mothe: 
the afternoon's visitor. Jim,“ she said, withou 
serious thought, “Miles Humphreys was here an 
left those. He wants to know if we'll sell the 
I told him he must be crazy, but I didn't bother t 
read what these things say. You might do it an 
tell me about it.“ 

Mary looked up in surprise, and a frown crosse 
Jim's w. He knew 8 of old, as 
crabbed skinflint. But a moment later he chuckle 
aloud and thrust the typewritten sheets into hi 
pocket. “All right, mother, he said, “I'll do | 
after supper. ey say it's bad for the digestio 
to read while eating.“ Then he exchanged a loo 
with his sister, and it was not till the clock ha 
struck nine, and Mrs. Downes was upstairs asl 
that Jim pulled out the documents and hasti! 
scanned them, 

His sister peered in from the kitchen, an anxiou 
look in her eyes. What is it, Jim?" she askec 
and her brother slowly arose, “Did you know tha 
dad had taken a mortgage on the place—that, year 
ago, he'd borrowed money from Humphreys?' h 
asked her quickly. 

She shook her head, and he quickly explained t 
her what he had read. “Eighteen months?” sh 
asked. “Ten thousand dollars?“ He noddec 
“You're sure it's all true—and—and legal?“ 

“It's legal enough,” Jim assured her, “but I ca 
hardly believe it's true. However, there's no us 
talking about it. We can’t give up this house, an 
I can't earn ten thousand dollars to pay off th 


the tears coming to her pretty eyes. “It 
break mother’s 1 05 to leave here—and—well, 
couldn't leave all these things either.“ She looke 
about her fondly. 

“And you can't take them with you,” Jim tol 
her bitterly. “Humphreys has a chattel mortgag 
on everything in the place.“ 
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He wants to know if we'll sell the place. 


“What do you suppose ever made father con- 
sent?” Mary burst out suddenly. 

“I don’t know, and there is no use wondering,“ 
Jim said, as he slipped his arm about the sobbing 
girl. “The only thing I do know is that I've got to 
find the way out and I'm going to find itl" 


I told him that he must be crazy.” 


Mary looked up into his sunburned face and 
nestled closer to her brawny brother. Do you 
think you can?“ she asked, half hesitatingly. 

“Sure as shooting!" he assured her, “and I was 
the best shot in my company!" 


“I know you'll find a way," she said with simple 
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confidence. “And I'll help, Jim, when you tell me 
what at want me to do.“ 

1 w you will, little sis.“ he said tenderly, 
yet proudly. “Now you go to and let me sit 
down with a pencil and paper and try some more 
figuring.” 

Reluctantly the girl ascended the stairs, leaving 
him there, alone in the tiny dining-room with its 
red-covered table, and the old-fashioned clock with 
its painted ship-face, ticking away on the mantle- 
piece. 

First, he read over the papers again. If Miles 
Humphreys has any charity in his soul, he has not 
exhibited it thus far. The mortgage—which would 
wipe out the property and everything within the 
four walls of the farmhouse—could not be foreclosed 
before eighteen months should pass. 

Jim went to the stairs and listened. Then he 
went up to his own room and delved in the bureau 
where he had concealed his savings-bank book. He 
looked into it dubiously and looked out the window 
wistfully. What money was in the local institution 
represented his savings of years—but it was not 
enough. There was a little over $400 to his credit. 
That would barely even finance the problem he 
faced, let alone form the nucleus for paying off the 
mortgage. 

Slipping downstairs again, he looked over the 
penciled figures as the blue devil of despair seemed 
to stand at his shoulder, 

Jim sat at the dining-room table and thrust both 
hands into his trousers pockets. And as he did so, 
his fingers encountered an envelope of thin paper. 
He smiled as he drew it out and looked at the Cana- 
dian postage stamp. He had stopped at the post 
office on the way home and the letter had been 
given him there, amid the gaping curiosity of by- 
standers who wondered whether he was the recipi- 
ent of a communication from the governor-general 
of the Dominion or the king of England. 

“Our Jim must have met them all when he was 
over there!“ Sally Trueman had remarked, but 
kings and governor-generals had but little interest 
for Jim Downes at that particular instant, and wor- 
ried as he had been about the difficulty of obtaining 
farm hands, he had stuffed the note into his pocket 
and walked hastily from the post office. 

Now, however, he gazed at it with peculiar in- 
terest. He slit the thin paper with his finger and 
unfolded the blue sheet of stationery inside. Not 
recognizing the writing, he glanced-at the last page 
and saw the signature. It was from Ronald Mac- 
Gregor, who had served side by side with Jim when 
his own outfit was brigaded with “The Kilties“ in 
the early days of the big fight. 

“Dear Old Pal,” the note began, “I don't know 
what you're doing, but as we were buddies over 
there, I want to tip you off to something real. 
Since the war, I've come to Canada, and am now a 
corporal in the Northwest Mounted Police. It's a 
great life for a single man who loves a fight, but it 
wouldn't be a life for you. But I’ve heard you talk 
of the farm back home and, I want to tell you that 
you can make more money up here in a few months 
than you can on the farm ina million years. They've 
discovered unbelievably rich gold deposits in the 
Frazer River District, to the northwest of Alberta. 
Come up and pick it out of the ground! All you'll 
have to fight will be cold and many hardships. 
But—I know you, Jim! Wire me if you're willing 
to go through with it and I'll meet and direct you 
from Alberta any time you say.“ 


CHAPTER IV 


IMMY stared at the well-worded, badly written 
letter for some moments. Then he looked at 
the sheet which was covered with his penciled fig- 
ures. A smile broke over his troubled features, and 
he looked at the signature once more. It was 
Ronald MacGregor's for sure. It seemed the very 
solution to his problem! Perhaps the chase for 
gold in the cold Northwest would be worse than the 
pursuit of wild geese; but Jimmy saw in the invita- 
tion a way out of the difficulty, and, with his char- 
acteristic hasty decision, he resolved to take the 
chance. 

But with equally characteristic caution, he re- 
solved to sleep on the matter, and after a hasty 
breakfast, explained to Mary and his mother that 
he must look over the place. Instead, he hurried 
to the village and wired Corporal Ronald Mac- 
Gregor, Canadian Northwestern Mounted Police, 
Alberta. 

The telegram was cryptic of the local sender, and, 
as a result of its mysterious aspect was considered 
in violation of the company’s rules, when the usual 
crowd gathered in the post-office telegraph station 
several hours later. 

“You know that letter Jim Downes received from 
Canada yesterday,” the aged postmaster said. 
“Well,” and the village loiterers nodded, well. 
he's sending a telegram to an officer of some British 
police force up there.” 

There was a gasp of amazement. 
opened their ears and cocked them, 
„Here's what he says,” whispered the 
“Great! Let's go! ving to-morrow!" 

“But the Prince o' Wales is travelin’ 'round the 
world.“ protested Samuel Crane waggishly. 

“You don't expect that the Prince of Wales is 
sending for Jim Downes do you?" inquired youn; 
Caleb Waters, who was lounging against the mai 
desk over in the corner. 

The gathered assembly stared at him, awed at 
his superior and evidently intimate knowledge. 
But Caleb Waters only chuckled and walked from 
the shack of a post office with a swa eny 

‘tend 


The loiterers 


t master. 


importance. By pure accident, Walters had 
something that might stand him in good stead, 
something that would undoubtedly be welcome 
news—perhaps guiding and profitable news to 
Miles Humphreys. And, reasoned Caleb Walters, 
even the hard-fisted Humphreys might be willing 
to pay in one way or another for such information. 
Walters also welcomed the personal advice that 
phony Downes was leaving town, and resolved to 

gin his courting of Mary Downes immediately 
thereafter, as both Humphreys and his rich clients 
were apparently so eager to secure the ramshackle 
old Downes house and the almost barren farm that 
surrounded it. ; 

Meanwhile, Jimmy Downes had wended his way 
homeward, and signing through the kitchen door 
to his sister, beckoned her to join him in the shel- 
a vine-clad arbor, close to the back garden- 
patch, 

“Where's mother?“ he asked, rather fearfully. 

“In the old parlor," Mary answered, “busyrwith her 
memories. Tell me what's troubling you, Yim r 

Then he explained fully the farmland situation, 
showed her the letter from MacGregor and explained 
his determination. Mary sat silently for a while. 
“I suppose 


Then she put her hand upon his arm. 
(Continued on page 102) 
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From Farm Boy to Successful 


7 


Banker 


An Interview with John Fletcher, Vice- 
President of the Fort Dearborn 
National Bank, Chicago 
By WALTER YUST 


in 1895—left his father’s farm with 

nothing but ruddy health and a New 
Year's resolution. But he secured a busi- 
ness training on a promissory note, and 
now he's vice-president of the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank of Chicago.“ 

John Fletcher, twenty-five years later 
a few weeks ago—made an important 
speech on Signs of the Times“ before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. His 
early resolution was “Work and Do 
Things!” and the burden of his speech was, 
Let's all work ten hours a day for two 
years!” Hard work has been, and still is, 
John Fletcher’s panacea for most ills— 
public and private. After twenty-five 
years’ experience, he hasn't lost faith in 
hard work. And he has never missed a 
single day’s work since the hour he left his 
father’s farm. 

Behind his busy desk at the Fort Dear- 
born bank, where he clears away work 
with a vigor that must impress any visitor, 
Mr. Fletcher reluctantly recited a portion 
of his life-story. He is a youngish-looking 
man, lean-faced, with strong white flashing 
teeth. 

Isn't much of a story,“ he said. “I 
hired out to a farmer and worked for him 
six months for lodging and board only. 
He gave me five dollars when I quit—the 
first money I had ever earned and I went 
to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

“I wanted to get into business. It 
seemed to me that a knowledge of stenog- 
raphy would give me the contact I needed. 
But I had no money. I visited, therefore, 
the principal of the Cedar Rapids Business 
College, and told him I had no money but 
that I'd give him my note and pay him 
within a year, if he'd teach me stenography 
and elementary business. 


Jinn FLETCHER, fifteen years old— 


“He looked me over pretty sharply. 
‘I'll take a chance,’ he said finally, and 
raised his price commensurate with the 
chance he thought he was taking. He 
raised the price way up. I got the training, 
however, and he got his money before the 
year was ended. ; 

“While I studied at the business college, 
I was messenger at the Cedar Rapids 
National Bank. I began there in March, 
1896. The head of the school, by the way, 
sold my note to the president of the 
Cedar Rapids bank. 

“I worked steadily upward in the Cedar 
Rapids bank—through collection clerk, 
individual bookkeeper, general bookkeeper, 
transit man, and so to assistant cashier. 
In 1907, I went to the Drovers’ National 
Bank, in Chicago, and worked till I became 
president. In 1914, I began work at the 
Fort Dearborn bank, as vice-president. 
And there you have the whole story. It is 
one of mostly work, work, and work.” 


A Story of Head Work 


R. FLETCHER believes that along 

with downright grim work must go the 
courage to use one’s own head and to use it 
quickly. 

“T never tried to guess how my superior 
would like me to do a certain job. That's 
waste of time. But I just went and did the 
job the best I could in my own way. A 
homely illustration of this never leaves me: 

“One day, I wanted to take home a 
sample of the ink we used at the office and 
I rang for a messenger. We had a number 
of them working at the Drovers’. I told the 
boy to find a small bottle and fill it with 
ink for me. He returned in a while, and 
said that he couldn't find a bottle. I told 
him to take a chair, and I rang for another 
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JOHN FLETCHER 
} Vice-President of the Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago 


Five minutes later, he returi 
with a bottle full of ink. 

“Where'd you get the b 
tle?’ I asked. 

Couldn't find an emj 
one here, so I went across 
street and got this.“ 

How'd you get one o 
there?“ 

“Bought ĩt, sir. Five cen 

“He wouldn't have. ; 
mitted it if I hadn't forc 
him to. Well, I never hac 
better opportunity to deliv 
a sermon in all my life. 

“That youngster knew 
wanted a bottle and he ¢ 
one for me, and used his he 
to do it. The others had: 
used their heads. I’vealwa 
felt the virtue of battling rig 
through difficulties and « 
stacles—somehow! 

“At the Cedar Rapi 
banl:, I worked day and nig! 
When another fellow w 
sick, or away for some reas 
or other, I always manag 
to bring his work up to da 
And when the boss came in, 
found the work done. Gue: 
When that chap a little abo 
me left the bank, who g 
his job? Why, I did! Ih 
proved I could do the work 

“Its a good plan, to 
willing to do, along with yo 
own, two or three other f 
lows’ jobs when the occasi 
arrives. There's nothing ni 
in such advice. I suppe 
that's why folks have to 
reminded. 

“If you are compelled 
go one mile, go two of yo 
own free will, is another w. 
of expressing it. Let your wi 
inyness overflow your oblig 
tion is still another way. 
Shakespeare let Jago say 
Desdemona, ‘She holds it 


boy. I instructed the second one as I had vice in her goodness not to do more than 


the first. He also brought back word that requested.““ 


he couldn't find a bottle. I motioned the All of which means, according to M 
e second boy to a seat, and rang for a third. Fletcher, just work and more work! 
This time a snappy-eyed, wide-awake boy Along with work, Mr. Fletcher believ 


entered. I instructed him as I had the others. in decisiveness, in quick tlecisions. 
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banker—and men of other business—must 
think quickly,” he says. “I decide in two 
minutes what ordinarily I should like to 
take two hours to decide. In the end, I 
usually find that I decided better in two 
minutes than I ever could have in two 
hours. The additional one hundred and 
eighteen minutes give too many ‘other 
people a chance to stick their spoons 
in the broth and spoil it." 

Mr. Fletcher likes to train boys from the 
farms. “Boys from the farm have to start 
from the bottom up and learn the business 
inside and out,“ he says. A farmer 
friend of mine brought in his son the other 
day, to ask what I thought he should do 
with him. The boy was hankering for the 
banking business, and he couldn't decide 
whether to go to a business school or not. 
He had just finished high school. I advised 
him to jump into a bank, right away, and 
use his eyes and ears to learn the business. 

“T advised that he begin in a country 
bank: where it is possible to advance 
through every stage. I count my experi- 
ence in the country bank invaluable; 
because I am, as a result of that training, 
intimately conversant with every little 
angle in my business. If a clerk comes to 
me with his troubles, I can talk to him 
intelligently. I've stood in his boots.” 


R. FLETCHER'S work nostrum 
doesn’t fail him in these days of un- 
rest and unsettled financial conditions. 

“I sometimes find myself unable to com- 
prehend our political economists and our 
professors in commercial schools. I've read 
Irving Fisher’s ‘Standardizing the Dollar’ 
eight or more times. And there's plenty in 
it I can't understand. I begin to suspect 
whether all this trouble is really due to the 
dollar. I have a suspicion it is due largely 
to the quality of work we are guilty of. 
heard an economist, not long ago, explain 
why prices are high. 

“He explained the dumping of gold into 


this country, and the inflation and the high 
prices and so on, as the cause of the depre- 
ciation of the dollar. I listened carefully and 
then had to confess I couldn't follow him. 

“I was a banker, I told him, and I live 
right in the middle of this money stream 
he was talking about—with inflation, the 
influx of gold, high prices and the whatnots 
boiling around me like a turbulent sea. I 
asked him whether inflation, high ‘prices 
and the incoming gold weren't perhaps, 
the result of ‘expansion’ of business and 
not necessarily the cause of it; whether it 
didn’t seem reasonable to suppose that the 
dollar would be worth one hundred cents 
to him, and to me, and to the other 
fellow, just when he and the other fellow 
and I began to produce one hundred cents 
worth for every dollar we receive. 

“The wealth of a country is created: by 
labor. As fast as we stimulate and acceler- 
ate production, just so fast do we become 
wealthier and just so fast do things become 
cheaper. The less production, the higher 
the prices. 

“As long as we give only fifty-cents 
worth of work for every dollar we earn, 
we're never going to be able to buy any 
more than fifty-cents worth of comfort 
and sustenance with that dollar. 

Doesn't it sound reasonable? But 
laboring men, manufacturers, bankers and 
the rest, don't catch the drift exactly. It 
cost us twenty-five billion dollars to fight 
and finish the World War—and cheap at 
that! And the only way to pay off that 
debt is to work for one hundred per cent of 
each one hundred cents. We should be 
urged over and over again to ‘Work ten 
hours for two years! Work ten hours for 
two years!’ What are we being told instead? 
In substance: ‘Work less, decrease pro- 
duction, increase the demand for produc- 
tion, and make the job more secure!’ 

“Advertisers should sell the idea of pro- 
duction to the laborer on the same basis 
they have oversold production.” 


B with all your heart that you will do what you were made 


to do. 
of your mind if it seeks entrance. 


Never for an instant harbor a doubt of it. 
Entertain only the friend thoughts 


Drive it out 


or ideals of the thing you are determined to achieve. Reject all thought 
enemies, all discouraging moods—everything which would even suggest 


failure or unhappiness. 
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What I Learned by Talking 
to Helen Keller 


By KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR 


Author of Cecilia of the Pink Roses,” and other stories 


that the most perfect example of 

what will-power may accomplish is 
Miss Helen Keller. Her ‘conquering of 
absolute dark and unbreakable silence, is 
a triumph which can hardly be compre- 
hended, and one which must make even 
the tallest man feel small. However, to 
my thinking, she has proved her greatest 
strength in another way; and, through 
this other way, may teach her greatest 
lesson. 

When Miss Keller came to Philadelphia 
to appear. in vaudeville, she was good 
enough to ask me to come to see her, which, 
of course, I very promptly did. I found 
her to be beautiful, gracious, generous, 
humorous, and—always expecting the best 
from people. This latter attribute was 
apparent through her finding of good in 
people, and speaking of it. 

As I looked at her, heard her say, 
“Everyone is so kind ind“ I thought, 
“You have discovered a great secret, and 
your use of it has made your life happy— 
you, beloved by everyone, and the world a 
better place.“ And it cheered me to re- 
member the words of the great and good 
person who is acknowledged as a teacher, 
even by those who do not see in him a 
Deity, the one who said, “Ask and it shall 
be given, seek and ye shall find.” 

Miss Keller has, unconsciously, asked 
for goodness; and people have poured into 
her soul-hearing, their best. It seems to 
me that this lesson is too apparent to point 
out, and yet, perhaps, I may append a 
small question without painting the lily 
or gilding refined gold; the question is, 
Would the other man ‘double-cross’ you 
as often as he does, if you did not expect 
him to ‘double-cross' you?” 

I think he would not. Miss Keller has 
made me feel that he would not—Miss 
Keller with her outstretched hands, into 
which she feels that no one will pour any- 
thing but good. 


(O EE tiem everyone must agree 


F course, I asked Miss Keller que: 

tions; I am a woman! And I ha 
the advantage of being an interviewer < 
well, and so, they positively hurled then 
selves from my lips into the fingers of he 
charming secretary, Miss Polly Thompso1 
and, through them, were tapped into Mis 
Keller's palm. Miss Keller can hea 
through her fingers which are so marve 
ously sensitive that they register the v 
brations of the speaker's throat, nose, an 
lips; but on this occasion her hands re 
mained in her lap, where Miss Thompso 
spoke into them with the language of th 
dumb. 

Miss Keller answered my questions i 
her never monotonous voice, the accent « 
which makes one think of a French won 
an's nasal and attractive English. 

I asked her who she wanted to see mad 
President—a question, which is exceec 
ingly vital to us women this year! An 
Miss Keller, smiling, responded with,“ 
I answered that, perhaps you would ne 
like me.“ And I got no further informé 
tion about it. 

“How do you feel the appreciation e 
people?“ I next asked. 

“Through my feet,” she answered, lif 
ing her skirts just a trifle and looking dowr 
“I feel vibrations through my feet." 

“Do you feel the crowds outdoors tha 
way?" I queried. 

She nodded. “The passing of peop! 
makes tunes,“ she said, ‘rhythmic tunes. 

I could comprehend it, but I will confess 
was surprised, when, after another questio 
of mine she went on to tell me of how, whe 
Caruso sings for her, she feels the song: 
She told me that her vaudeville act tire 
her, but that she loved it. When sh 


answered my question of whether she san; 
she evidenced her sanguine hopefulne: 
with this gay response, “Not yet!“ 

“Do you remember your first awakenin 
to the great world from which you were, 
a child, locked out?“ I asked. 
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Miss Keller's face lit magically, and she 
replied quickly. “Yes, yes,“ she said. 
“I do. Mrs. Macy, who was then Miss 
Sullivan, led me to the pump. I was 
thirsty and I had held out my cup—I knew 
that meant something for my throat, but 
only dully as an animal would know. She 
pumped, made me pump, showed me the 
water, my empty cup—suddenly I knew 
that the cup and water were different 
things. A light flashed across my mind, 
I held out my cup, and it was filled; and I 
—began to think!" 

When I told her that I was sure she had 
never for a moment stopped thinking 
since, she was amused. She said she was 
only average, that the world was full of 


(Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood) 


Miss Helen Keller, deaf, dumb and blind, considered by many the most wonderful 
woman in the world “making up” without the aid of a mirror for 
her appearance on the stage, where she is now lecturing. 


clever women and that she expected to see 
great things come of their combined, best 
efforts. 


E spoke of Mark Twain, who was a 
devoted friend of Miss Keller; then 
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lightly, of the heat. I found that Miss 
Keller likes nut sundaes. We chatied 
along in an inconsequential, feminine fash- 
ion. Our talk might have sounded silly, 
but it was of the variety that would tell us 
of the petticoat side of the fence, whether 
we belonged to one clan. She told me that 
she liked good times. Oh, she was quite 
human, she assured me, quite ordinary! 

I disagreed. 

‘You've found the value that lies in 
silence,” I contradicted, “and what may 
be extracted from silence. And you have 
found: the value of a cheerful outlook and 
of expecting the best from the world.” 

She seemed surprised. The world was 
good—why the people on the vaudeville 
stage, all of them, had been so kind to her! 
I smiled. It was impossible to think of 
treating her in any other way. And I 
thought of an open-faced, innocent child 
whom no one but the veriest villain would 
hurt. Disappointing Helen Keller would 
be like hurting a child. One could not 
draw even a faintly gray cloud across her 
sky. 

This wonderfully wholesome attitude, 
and the fact that Miss Keller does not 
allow herself to be idle, are, to me, her 
reasons for success. While she was in 
Radcliffe, I think it was, she wrote some- 
thing which I can remember but vaguely, 
and yet, which I do want to quote. As I 
recall, she said, “It is not our lack of oppor- 
tunity, but our wavering wills which keep 
us from accomplishment.” Which is so 
true, and which is so splendidly expressed. 

“Wavering wills“ - under which may 
come, may be allowed to creep, such havoc- 
wrecking menaces to true fulfillment and 
success as, “Expecting the Worst from 
Everyone, so Looking for Trouble.” Then 
comes the grouch, which naturally follows 
in the footsteps of these unhappy habits; 
the pessimistic point of view which becomes 
a part of one, after the grouch “‘sets;"’ and, 
finally, the great fact that the seeker usu- 
ally gets what he seeks, and so—if he ex- 
pects, hunts for trouble—he will find and 
get trouble. 


OST of us have known persons who 

endear themselves to their friends 
and acquaintances through a smile. Al- 
ways happy,” we think enviously, “Bill 
Jones is always smiling!“ And we go on 
feeling sorry for ourselves because we are 
not! 


Now, as a matter of fact, our Bill Jor 
or John Smith, has no more reason to sn 
than we have. He has only cultivated | 
wise habit of Miss Keller, in expect. 
good, and so finding it. No doubt, 
realizes that his sense of humor shoi 
have as much exercise as his legs, and th 
it, through exercise, has grown. It do 
and is a most valuable asset to any sort 
hill climbing. 

Miss Keller, by the way, has a ve 
pleasant smile which echoes the sense 
humor she uses lavishly. In her vaw 
ville appearance, people in the audier 
are permitted to ask her questions, whi 
they do with an unusual lack of conscio 
ness. One woman, who thought the bli 
felt the colors of fabrics through their t 
tures, asked Miss Keller whether she ‘‘sa) 
tones in this way, to which Miss Keller 
plied, ‘‘No, I do not; I oaly see red, wh 
I am mad!" 

During my interview with her, I told ! 
that I was surprised to find large wings a 
a sense of humor attached to one persc 
and her laugh over this was a delight, ar 
of course, made me her worshiper forever 


Í HEN I asked Miss Keller whett 
she enjoyed the way people cared | 
her and the evidence of their appreciatic 
she said that she did, but that she enjoy 
better the appreciation that came to h 
friend and teacher, Mrs. Anne Sulliv 
Macy. Miss Keller is devoted, as she m 
well be, to this woman who first illumin 
her dark way; and through whose patien 
and love, Miss Keller found the key th 
led her to the outer world and to its unde 
standing. 

“I am very happy when they like M. 
Macy.“ she said, her voice heavy wi 
feeling. She is my friend and n 
teacher!" 

Among che questions that were put 
Miss Keller, was one which must ha 
taken real courage to ask. I could n 
have asked it. Someone in the galle 
asked if Miss Keller believed in imme 
tality, which she answered with viole 
affirmative. 

And then, someone else called out, I 
you think you will have sight and hearit 
in the next world?” In answer to thi 
came the most splendid thing that I ev 
heard said. Raising her arms high, ar 
with a wonderfully beautiful look on h 

(Continued on page 127) 
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How the Novelist 
Changes the Mind 
of 5 85 Masses 


An Interview with W. L. George, 
the Famous British Fictionist 


By BERNICE C. SKIDELSKY 


L. GEORGE carefully disen- 

tangled himself from the cling- 

e ing fingers of a crowd of eager 

youngsters clamoring for a story, and fol- 

lowed his interviewer to a secluded corner of 

the piazza. The children at Lake Sunapee, 

New Hampshire, had appropriated the 

eminent English author for their own dur- 

ing his brief stay, and grown-ups wishing 
to hold converse had no easy way of it. 

“I am infinitely weary of expounding 
my views on feminism,” warned Mr. 
George, gazing out over the glistening 
waters of the lake in the valley below. 
“Please; oh, please! let it be something 
else.” 

“Certainly,” responded his interviewer 
with alacrity. There are plenty of other 
matters of interest. The significance of 
literature in the human scheme; trends of 
contemporary literature—" 

It was a happy chord, for it struck in- 
stant response. Mr. George, waiting for 
no further suggestions, turned from his 
contemplation of the lake and seized the cue. 

“Literature i is the most important thing 
in the world,“ he said, unqualifiedly; “and 
vet the man who sells blacking is consid- 
ered more representative than the man 
who sells novels. Here's an illustration: 
Suppose it were decided to fix laws on 
divorce. Well, a committee would be 
formed to report on the matter. This 
committee would include, probably, a 
banker, a professor, a merchant—repre- 
sentatives of sundry occupations, but in 
all likelihood not a novelist. The latter, 
from all serious angles, stands low in public 
esteem; he is regarded as on the level of 
an entertainer. 

“Take the exceedingly small proportion 


W. L. George, 
a writer who is 
making history 


of novelists in public life, if you would be 
convinced. Within thirty years, H. G. 
Wells has been on the Air Board; Arnold 
Bennett in the Ministry of Information; 
and Rider Haggard connected with land 
settlement in South Africa. That is the 
sum total in England, and, surely, a poor 
showing, 

“Yet the novelist, being a ‘professor of 
human nature,’ ought to be first in the se- 
lection of persons to decide on the order- 
ing of human affairs. The novelist is the 
natural person to fix changes in the minds 
of the masses. It is he who holds the 
mirror up, so that the period can see its 
own face. 

“There is no question, though,“ he went 
on, "that the novel, to-day, has far greater 
importance than it had a hundred years 
ago. Thanks for this is due to women, 
whose support of the solid novel has estab- 
lished for it a new kind of power. Men, 
for the most part, despise novels.” 


Modern Novel Has a Definite Function 


R. GEORGE made some qualifica- 

tion here on behalf of the adventure 
and the detective tale, but insisted that 
the interest of men in the more vital type 
of novel is practically negligible. 
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The present-day novel, according to 
Mr. George, has a definite function to per- 
form in the direction of establishing, unity 
out of the bewildering diversity of human 
activities and interests. In 1800, he 
pointed out, there were ſour or ſive million 
people on this continent, and little com- 
munity of interest between Maine and 
Florida. Now there are about twenty- 
five times as many people here, and their 
lives have been interrelated by telephone, 
telegraph, train, automobile, and other 
agents undreamed of a century ago. In 
the literature of to-day, therefore, asserted 
Mr. George, a greater panoramic sweep of 
vision is essential for adequate life inter- 
pretation than ever before in the history 
of the world. 

“The early novel,“ said Mr. George, 
“concerned itself in a very personal and 
limited way with individuals, and had a 
decided ethical bias. With the advent of 
Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy and their con- 
temporaries. there came a change; the in- 
terest lay not with ethical problems but 
with social ones. Schemes for the reor- 
ganization of society intrigued the minds 
of the writers and furnished themes for 
their novels. It was a violent reaction 
from the Victorian period, and strongly 
marked by radicalism. These men were 
actuated by a pressing desire to straighten 
out the world—to show humanity how to 
get together in concerted effort—aimed at 
using the life it has to the fullest advan- 
tage.” 

About 1906,“ said Mr. George, “a stu- 
pendous wave of social reform swept over 
England—slogans were formulated that 
had to do with land for all, liquor for none, 
forced education, inspection of everything 
and nothing. This hastened the climax, 
and about 1910 saw the high-water mark 
of social itic fiction. At that time, a 
younger group of writers coming to the 
fore, including himself, D. H. Lawrence, 
J. D. Beresford, Hugh Walpole, Compton 
McKenzie, and others, revolted against 
the mechanical socialism of the older men, 
to which,” said Mr. George, “Wells in 
particular was a martyr.” These older 
men had worked with untiring eagerness 
for the establishment of an order which 
would be propitious for the fulfilling of 
“the great collective purpose of the race” 
—the phrase being one used repeatedly by 
Wells, with no questioning of its validity. 
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The vounger men hoisted a new banne 
that of the vigorous life and freedom 
the individual. It was not that they 
pudiated the State or the race; inste 
they started with the premise that St 
and race are made up of individuals: 
attain to their fullest fruition-only throi 
the utmost liberation and well-being 
their components, 


The Future of Literature Seems Dubio 


* HE thing of first importance,“ 

clared Mr. George, is for the ir 
vidual to live a vivid life—a life of exp 
ence. Take what you want of life; do 
be afraid of it; express yourself." 

It is that same spirit, doubtless, wh 
actuated him when he caused one of 
characters, in “The Second Blooming," 
declare: 

“There are two ways of living in 
world; one of them is never to do anyth 
of which you can be ashamed, and 
other is never being ashamed of what) 
do. I prefer the second way.” 

It is the spirit, also, of a character 
D. H. Lawrence's “Sons and Lover 
“So long as life's full, it doesn't mat 
whether it’s happy or not. . .. So long 
you don't feel life's paltry and a misera 
business, the rest doesn't matter." 

The war, said Mr. George, was rat! 
devastating in its effect on the group 
his immediate contemporaries. Lawren 
Forster, and Onions have ceased, tem 
rarily at least, to make themselves hea 
Cannan, a conscientious objector, has 
countered much opposition and has 
come somewhat embittered; Walpole | 
remained much as before—calm, stea 
and urbane; Beresford also is unchang 
McKenzie, like Cannan, seems to hi 
added a dash of vinegar to his compositi 
Swinnerton, subtle and delicate, is grow 
increasingly refined. 

“For myself,“ he wound up his e 
mates, well, you must judge for yours 
though I may say in passing that I f 
myself tending to become more pictor 
and more cautious in psychological anz 
sis, as my interest in psychology intei 
fies.” 

Among women writers of especial me 
ing, Mr. George mentioned Sheila Ka 
Smith, whose “Little England,” he ass 
ed, is a war novel of rare quality and | 
that ought to live. 
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“At this time, tendrils of a new growth 
have shot forth,“ said Mr. George, and 
literature is in the throes of a fantastic 
development whose future seems to me 
dubious. I refer to the invasion of litera- 
ture into the field of futuristic idealism. 
Dorothy Richardson and James Joyce are 
foremost among those who are trying to 
do with words what should be done rightly 
with pigment. They base their efforts on 
the principle that literature, like other 
arts, is meant to register impressions, and 
ideas, therefore, are purely adventitious. 
The old literature had dealt with moral 
ideas, the later literature with social and 
individualistic ideas, this latest offshoot 
with no ideas at all. 

“It is honest in its intention, no doubt, 
but misconceived. Perhaps a master hand 
could do something in the way of a novel 
that consisted of strings of disjointed im- 
pressions in lieu of a consecutively told 
story; but, so far, none has appeared. 
From the first novel, written by Mlle. de 
Soudery, about 1660, to the modern tale, 
there is a direct lineal descent. The novel 
has been romantic, discursive, waggish, 
moral, socialist, individualist, but its form 
has always been the same; that is, a story 
has been told. The new novel has taken 
unto itself a new form, which is wrong; 
were it a case of new matter, it would be 

justified. There can be no permanence 
for the modern method, for it is doing 
things that do not rightly belong to liter- 
ature. It has strayed out of its native 
territory; it will have to wander back.” 


There Is Vigor in American Art 


PEAKING of American literature, Mr. 

George became quite heated in his 
“opposition to the popular idea that it is 
of little account. 

“America has a great contribution to 
make,“ he said. “Her writers have three 
great requisites—enthusiasm, interest, and 
eagerness to learn. The attitude of the 
public is sympathetic; certainly America 
shows her fair share of interest in the cul- 
ture of the world. My own sales are twice 
as many here as in England; and other 
English writers say the same. 

“Tt is frequently said that America is a 
new country. That is absurd. She is, 
comparatively speaking, newly settled, 
which is a vastly different thing. She was 
colonized by people of long tradition; and 


if at first they had to work forests, till the 
soil, build cities, and so on, and, therefore, 
had no time for art, they nonetheless had 
all the background for creation and appre- 
ciation when opportunity came. And just 
when the nation was getting on its feet, 
there came the terrible Civil War with its 
spiritual and economic fruits that were 
little conducive to the practice of the arts. 

“America has been delayed in her artis- 
tic development by her sufferings; but she 
is coming forward rapidly now. There is 
a vigor in the American arts, to-day, that 
Europe lacks." 

He selected three names for special 
comment. 

“There is no one in all Europe writing 
now who is more vital than Theodore 
Dreiser,” he said. “Joseph Hergesheimer, 
also, has an extraordinary talent; he seems 
to me to typify the ‘American gentleman.” 
James Branch Cabell is notable.” 

Mr. George has come here to make an 
earnest, honest and open-minded effort to 
understand the American. He is going to 
take samples of all sections—Northeast, 
Middle West, city, country, ranch, the 
South, New York—which he regards as a 
section by itself—the oil fields of Oklahoma 
where, he believes, a new America is being 
born, the Far West, and New England. 
He will visit homes, hospitals, courts, poor- 
houses, and every other form of institu- 
tion. He is going, by the alchemy of his 
vision and his understanding, to extract 
from the mixture the precipitate that will 

ield the secret of the common American- 
ism" of them all. He intimated that he 
has already begun to glimpse what that is, 
but would not as yet commit himself. 

Mr. George was born in Paris, thirty- 
eight years ago. His people, though Eng- 
lish, had lived in France for three genera- 
tions. In each case, the son of the family 
went to England to find a bride, brought 
her back to France, and so made it the 
birthland of the new generation. The re- 
sult was felicitous; English stock mingled 
with French tradition and environment 
for the production of a cosmopolitan com- 
posite. 

Mr. George had not at first intended 
to write though he dabbled at it a little 
from childhood, mainly in French. He 
contemplated engineering, but mathematic? 
provedan unsurmountable stumbling block. 
He had a try at analytical chemistry, but 
gave that up, too. 
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IT ISN’T EASY 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


T isn’t easy to be sweet 
When things are out of plumb, 
And ev’ry one we chance to meet 
Is looking cross and glum; 
But even if we don’t feel sweet, 
Let’s not announce the fact 
By showing it to those we meet 
In face, or speech, or act. 


T isn’t easy to be kind 
When life is out of tune, 

And secret cares oppress our mind 
Like clouds depress at noon; 

Yet though we feel depressed and blue, 
Disgusted with men’s greed, 

Let’s try how it would seem to do 
Some kind, unselfish deed. 


T isn’t easy not to growl 
When we are out of sorts, 
And people pass us with a scowl 

Or utter sharp retorts; 


But though it’s easy to complain 
And wear a frowning face, 

Twould make our World, should we refrain, 
A still more pleasant place. 


T isn’t easy to be sweet 
When we are out of luck, 
And life seems mostly like defeat 
Despite our toil and pluck; 
But let’s remember that this Life 
Is not a couch of ease, 
That we escape much stress and strife 
By simply saying, Please.“ 


Suppose a well-dressed business man came up to you on the 
street, and handed you an envelope containing $10,000 in one- 


thousand-dollar bills? 


What would you do with the money? 


The Ten Pay Envelopes 


By HOWARD P. ROC KEV 


Author of The Dollar- an-Hour Philosopher,” and other stories 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD ANDERSON 


SYNOPSIS. 


RICHARD PENBROOKE., a millionaire, adverse to pro- 
moting organized charities, decides to try an ex ment 
in human nature, In each of ten small pay-envelopes he 
seals ten one-thourand-dollar bills. In company with two 
old and intimate friends, Judge Travers, a distinguished 
jurist, and Dr. Taulane, rector of a fashionable church, he 
starts on his adventure—to walk through the streets of New 
York and hand the ten envelopes to different ple at 
definite intervals. Each envelope also contains a letter ev- 
plaining that the contents telong to the recipient, to dispose 
of as he sees fit. Penbrooke’s only request is that, at the end 
of one year, each recipient. will meet him at a certain 

and tell just what he with the money. 


PART III. 
Tex trial of Policeman O'Hara was a seven- 


day sensation in New York City. Political 

influence and public opinion ranged solidly 
against the officer, and the district attorney an- 
nounced, through the newspapers, that he would 
not only convict O'Hara but that he meant to get 
the men higher up,” officials under whose direc- 
tion the police were grafting. 

Even Judge Travers walked into the court room 
with trepidation. Shrewd as he was, he knew that 
his task would be a difficult one and that he might 
fail unless he could substantiate with human testi- 
mony the existence and the gift of the unknown 
Peter Brown, He knew that Penbrooke was averse 
to this and that Thomas, the butler, who sat quietly 
in the spectators’ seats, would undoubtedly expose 
Penbrooke if the judge failed to secure O'Hara's 
acquittal. 

rom their own seats, Penbrooke and Dr. Tau- 
lane watched the proceedings and listened to the 
oratorical efforts of Travers with the greatest in- 
terest. His summing up was powerful. The at- 
mosphere of the court room was tense, and it was 
evident that every juror was profoundly impressed 
by the responsibility of decision that was theirs. 

Finally Travers finished. His text had been, 
“Truth.” He had battled valiantly for it, and he 
put his case in the jury's hands with the solemn 
assurance that his client had told the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Despite the allegations of the prcsecution, they 
have proved nothing.“ he said. They do not be- 
ieve that a policeman could come by ten thousand 
lollars honestly, yet they have proved no evidence 


of his having been bribed or any reason why he 
ihould be. ask you, gentlemen, to acquit this 
nan.“ 


AS the jurors slowly filed from the box and re- 
tired to deliberate, Dr. Taulane and Penbrooke 


pered nervously through the rotunda. Judge 
ravers paused before the bar of the court to talk 
with his 


te antagonist, the district attorney. 
Travers,“ said that official, “as a s itbinder 
and a jury worker, you're a wonder; but I'm really 
surprised that you undertook this case. You know 
this man is guilty ý 

“That's the funny part of it," Travers said with 
a whimsical smile. “I know that he is not guilty!" 

“Then why didn't you prove it?“ snapped the 
district attorney. 

“I couldn't without revealing a confidence,“ 
Travers answered, and a moment later the jury 
returned, 

Their verdict brought a look of joy to the eyes of 
the accused policeman and a sigh of relief from Dr. 
Taulane and Penbrooke. Judge Travers only 
smiled. Do you know,” he said to the district 
attorney, 'the hardest defense an accused man ever 
had to hope from is the statement of a truth so un- 
usual that it seems a palpable falsehood. And 
that's been the case in this trial.” 


B curious coincidence, the acquittal of O'Hara 
fell on September 3, the very evening which 
had been named by the mysterious donor of the 
ten pay-envelopes for his dinner at the Hotel Mar- 
grave. All arrangements had been made, and 
places were laid in a private dining-room for four- 
teen guests. 

These were the three principals, Penbrooke, Tau- 
lane, and Travers, for whom seats had been placed 
at the head of the table, Then there were chairs 
for the ten recipients of the pay-envelopes, and 
another for Thomas, the butler, who by virtue of 
his sudden confession to Penbrooke had become a 
vitally important guest. It was to Thomas they 
must look to check up the various experiences they 
were all so eager to hear. 

Penbrooke, Taulane and Travers sat with grow- 
ing impatience for the arrival of the first of the re- 
cipients of Penbrooke's gifts. 

It was seven o'clock when the telephone began 
to announce the arrival of certain persons asking 
for “Peter Brown.“ Having given instructions to 


send whoever called to a small reception-room 
connecting with the dining-room, Penbrooke seated 
himself in an effort to be calm, although his 
pulses were beating faster and he could 


ardly 
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restrain his curiosity. Dr. Taulane was 
less at ease, and Judge Travers, unable to 
tain his usual judicial calm, was frankly on 
alert. 

At length the door opened, and Isadore Lezi 
entered. The venerable, bearded Hebrew 
dressed in the same suit of shiny t 
that he wore the night Penbrooke ha: 
him the first of the envelopes, He sm 
rubbed his hands, and, in embarra 
fashion, nodded to the three men. 
that you are Peter Brown who give 
ten thousand dollars?” he asked, loo 
from one to the other. 

am the man,” Penbrooke said qui 

“Then I want to shake you b 
hand,” Lezinsky said with a strange 
in his watery eyes. Penbrooke exte 
his hand and the old man grasped iti 
strong fingers. That money I 
it to the rabbi. Down where I 
are thousands of babies. He bo 
milk for them, and doctors, and 
From skinny sick babies they 
to be fine and healthy. Then o 
by me an idea. I say to m 
‘Isadore Lezinsky, too, is rich. 
say he is a miser. Perhaps. 
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when I see what does with that ten thousand dol- 
lars, I am proud.“ 

The three men listened in open-eyed amazement. 
“To me you have done a wonderful thing,” Lezin- 
sky went on. “Once it was that Isador Lezinsky 
was hated and laughed at in Hester Street. Now 
it is that everyone calls blessings on my old head; 
and I am that happy I would not have believed 
it so!” 


D* TAULANE sighed with relief, and Penbrooke 
and Travis exchanged glances of satisfaction. 
Then, as they invited Lezinsky to be seated, the 
door opened once more and Patrolman O'Hara en- 
tered side by side with Thomas, the butler. The 
officer was in civilian clothes, and seemed very ill 
at ease. 

Thomas, the butler, was calm and smiling, how- 
ever, and nodded respectfully yet with an air of 
confidence to each of the three men who waited an 
gepiecation of his amazing conduct. 

But the first action of Thomas was like a bomb- 
shell to cach of them. Without a word, he stepped 
forward and handed to Penbrooke the little manila 
envelope he had removed from his employer's li- 
brary table just one year before! Penbrooke eagerly 
reached for it. The envelope was slit open at one 
end, but as Penbrooke curiously inserted his index 
finger, he drew out the little typewritten message 
that had been in each envelope, and found that it 
enclosed the original ten one-thousand-dollar bills. 

“I have not touched a penny of it, sir,“ Thomas 
said quietly, “I never meant to do so. Perhaps 
you cannot understand what prompted me to do 
such a thing, but I think I can make Judge 
Travers realize my motive.” 


E paused for an instant, then went on. 
8 you know, | am an ex-convict. I 
will not attempt to discuss the reason for 
my being sentenced, but it arose from my 
having spent money which I did not earn— 
which came to me in the form of an inherit 
ance, I had no idea of the value of money; 
and since | had not striven to accumulate it, 
I had no scruples in dissipating it. The way 
I did it resulted in my going to jail. That 


night when I learned what you intended doing, a 
sort of horror filled me. I could not bear to think 
that others might be tempted to do as I had done 
through the means of your anonymous gifts." 
Todee Travers nodded his head slowly, and the 
minister's expression showed that he not only ap- 
reciated Thomas's feelings, but that he, too, had 
eared just such a working out of the unusual 
scheme 
“So I took the money,” Thomas said. “I did 
not know then what I meant to do with it. I only 
knew I would not touch a penny of it myself. Of 
course, I had no idea that Mr. Penbrooke would goon 
with his experiment. But when I found that he meant 
to do so, I decided to hold the money as a sort of 
emergency fund and devote it to helping those who 
might receive the money should occasion arise 
“But how did you propose to find out who the 
recipients might be?“ Tage Travers questioned. 


Then you do know them 
all?“ Penbrooke asked. 

“Will they all be here to- 
night?" Dr. Taulane asked 
anxiously. 

“All but one,“ Thomas 
answered, “He is dead. He 
committed suicide—but he 
would have done so any- 
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“I waited until you three gentlemen left the 
rouse and then followed you. As you know, Judge, 
here is a sort of fraternal feeling among men w 
have been in jail, and, with the aid of my associates, 
it was not difficult to learn the identity of the ten 
recipients of Mr. Penbrooke's money.“ 

s u do know them all?" Penbrooke asked. 

“Will they all be here, to-night?" Dr. Taulane 
asked anxiously. 

“All but one,” Thomas answered, “He is dead. 
He committed suicide—but he would have done so 
anyway. In fact, he was determined to do so be- 
cause of stock speculation on the very day he re- 
æived the ten thousand dollars, Finding the 
money, he proceeded to enter on a wild orgy. Then, 
when the mysterious money was all gone, he carried 
Jut his purpose, It was inevitable.“ 


R. TAULANE was shocked and Penbrooke was 
strangely silent. 

“You know my story, sir,” Policeman O'Hara 
found courage to say. “Now that I have been 
freed by Judge Travers, I have nothing but grati- 
tude. l have bought a little home, hel my 
family, who were needy, and I have a little nest egg 
which means comfort for my wife and myself when 
1 shall be too old to work.” 

Penbrooke nodded with satisfaction. “Suppose 
we ask the others to come up if they are all here, 
and we will listen as we dine.“ . 

“If Mr. Penbrooke likes,“ Thomas said, J will 
act as a sort of toastmaster, While in Mr. Pen- 
brooke's employ I saved a tidy sum and have thus 
been able to devote this year to watching over these 
ten folks. You know the story of three of them, 
I know all about the others, and, perhaps, I can 
tell what they have been through, as well as they 
can, and save them the natural embarrassment it 
might cause them to relate the details.” 

enbrooke gave silent assent and signalled to a 
servant to ask his other guests upstairs. Durin; 
the interval which followed, Penbrooke paced bac 
and forth somewhat nervously. He had not real- 
ized how trying this ordeal would be for himself, 
and, in that moment, he knew that the relation of 
their various stories would undoubtedly be still a 
greater strain to those who were now gathering. 


E was a strangely varied group that filed into the 
room, and each of them stared speculatively at 
the others. What did it all mean, they asked them- 
selves, and then, with natural . they looked 
about to see who “Peter Brown“ might be. 

In doing so they naturally recalled the features 
of Penbrooke, momentary as their previous glimpse 
of him had been. Penbrooke grew embarrassed 
and gave a little sigh of relief, when his former but- 
ler, who knew him like a book, took the ceremonies 
in hand, 

With the skill that had made him an invaluable 
major domo, Thomas had the various guests seated 
in a twinkling, and, signing to the waiters, directed 
that the meal be served. Once the little group of 
strangers whose destinies had been so curiously 
entwined began to taste their food, the atmosphere 
of the room was cleared considerably, Yet it re- 
mained for Penbrooke to arise and briefly tell them 
what he had done—why he had done it—and to beg 
them to convince him and his two friends of the 
wisdom or the folly of his experiment, 

Then he sat down and for a moment there was 
silence at the table, 
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Judge Travers leaned forward, without risi 
and in an informal tone began to speak. “I thin! 
he said, "that while this situation may seem incr: 
ible to most of you, you will accept Mr. Brow 
statement of his purpose in doing 7 he has do 
You have all been human pawns in a great game 
yet a game in which your movements were utte 
your own after you received the money your 
velope contained. You may be inclined to bla 
my friend, or you may have cause to thank hi 
We have realized that the possession of this mor 
may have changed your personal life and habits 
that you may not care to discuss fully and fran! 
just what it has meant to you—just how you e 
ployed it. But, as I understand it, all of you ha 
come to know this man in one way or another d 
ing the past year.“ He indicated Thomas, a 
there was a little nod of acquiescence about t 
board—glances in Thomas's direction which en 
to indicate that he enjoyed their confidence. 

“Therefore,” the judge went on, “we will a 
Thomas to be our master of ceremonies.” 

There was a curious nt io in the heart of ea 
one present. Each knew what ten thousand doll: 
had meant in his or her life—and several shra 
from speaking of it. Yet every recipient expe 
enced an eager curiosity to know what the ott 
nine had done with the money received. 


HOMAS stood up and smiled. It was evide 

that, excellent butler as he had been, Thom 
had been a man of ability in other lines before | 
prison sentence had changed the tide of his care 
As he stood there, he seemed more like a dist 
guished after-dinner speaker, so perfect was | 
poise and his delicate handling of a difficult a 
unusual situation, 

“I shall first speak of the two ladies at my right 
he began. “I shall tell their stories together, t 
cause their lives have been curiously interwoven 
Mr. Brown’s experiment, They present two sic 
of it, and, curiously enough, the happier side h 
blended itself with the less happy one—to thi 
mutual benefit.” 

Then he sketched Naomi Falk's dishearten 
sensation on the night Penbrooke had given her t 
envelope amid the bright lights of Broadway. | 
pictured with rapid strokes how she had hasten 
to her mother's home with this unexpected wir 
fall, how she had secured the happiness of k 
mother and her own peace of mind only to retu 
to New York in the nick of time to prevent Fan 
Bryce from ending her life in the waters of a lake 
Central Park. Both young women eat silently 
he told the story and now, at the close of the fi 
episode, the hands of the two girls clasped benea 
the table cloth in mutual understanding and frier 


ap s 
hen Thomas continued with the story of Fan 
Bryce. 


UDGE TRAVERS was watching him wi 

peculiar interest. "I'd like to know who th 
man was before he went to jail and before 
became a butler,” the jurist mused. “He mig 
well have been an actor, and | have never seen a 
man handle a difficult situation with greater smoot 
ness and skill.” 

But now Thomas was launching the sto 
Fanny Bryce's disposition of her pay enveloy 
With nice consideration and with evident sympath 
he pleaded the cause of the young wife whose lo 
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of pretty things had led her to squander on finery 
her ten thousand dollars and to conceal its source 
from her husband, 

While the others listened breathless, and poor 
Fanny, with many a heart pang, sat with lowered 
eyes and drooping head, Thomas told of the result 
of her folly—how Fred Bryce had refused to believe 
in the existence of such a Samaritan as 
described, and how he had left her because he 
would not believe that she was telling the truth. 

“What did I tell you!“ Judge Travers snapped 
in an undertone to Penbrooke. “Just as in the 
case of O'Hara there, we find that truth is the most 
difficult thing to make people believe. It is curious, 
but to stick to a straight story frequently gets 
one into a heap of trouble.” 

“But this poor girl evidently didn't tell it soon 
enough,” Dr. Taulane reproached. 

But Thomas was explaining how Fanny's failure 
to find her husband after he had left her had preyed 
on the girl's mind and heart, until, by a fortunate 
turn ag fate, she had been 
discovered by Naomi Falk in 
Central Park. The thing was 
intensely dramatic, the 
little company listened with 
a deep sympathy for the sad- 
dened and lonely wife. 

When he finished there was 
a hush throughout the room. 
There were tears in Fanny's 
eyes and Dr. Taulane sur- 
reptitiously brushed one from 
hisown. Judge Travers, used 
as he was to listening to heart- 
wrecks and tragedies during 
his long career, shifted in his 
chair and coughed to hide an 
emotional exclamation. 

Then, while Thomas still 
stood before them, there came 


the silvery sound of the tele- best solutions. 
phone bell. No one seemed 
to hear it. It rang again, 


still more insistently, as if 
Fate might be on the wire demanding to be 
heard. 

A servant hastened to take the receiver from the 
hook, and then, after a moment's hesitation, 
announced that there was a strange man in the 
foyer—a man who did not care to give his name, 
but who begged that Mr. Peter Brown would permit 
him to come in. 

“A reporter perhaps,” Dr, Taulane suggested 
rather fearfully. 

The things that are told here to-night must be 
held inviolate,” Penbrooke said, and the minister 
nodded his head in accord with the decision. 

“Just a minute,” Judge Travers broke in. Let's 
not jump at conclusions. Nothing need be said 
in this stranger's presence, but it may be that he can 
shed some light on some part of this affair—a part 
that may prove quite as interesting as the human 
documents that are being read to us by Thomas.” 

Penbrooke shrugged and the J udge gave the signal 
to admit the caller. All eyes turned toward the door, 
and a moment later, a young, well-dressed man 
with 3 countenance crossed the threshold. 
As he entered, Fanny Bryce gave a little cry, arose 
to her feet and then swayed, and she would have 
fallen had not the new arrival caught her in his 
arms, 


CASH PRIZES 


for the Best Solution of 
Richard Penbrooke’s unique 
problem presented in this 
remarkable serial, “The Ten 


Pay-Envelopes.“ 


We will ask our readers to 
solve this problem. 
the editors’ offer printed at 
the end of the story. Cash 
prizes are offered for the 
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Fanny! Fanny, dear!“ he exclaimed eagerly and 
self-reproachfully, “Can you ever forgive me for 
doubting you?" 

“Fred! she murmured. And without another 
word, Fanny pye stood clinging to her husband. 

“I couldn't believe what you told me—at first,” 
he was saying, “Then it seemed to me that it might 
be within the range of possibility. God, how I 
hoped it was, dear! But then I was too proud—or 
too weak or too stubborn to tell you—" 

But Fanny Bryce looked up at him—a wonderful 
smile coming through her tears. “It wasn't any 
of those things,“ she told him simply. “I don't 
blame you. It was because you wanted me to 
prove myself, and it's been worth all I've been 
through to be able to do it, dear. Then,” she went 
on after a pause, “if things hadn't been as the 
have—I—why, I should never have known Naomi. 
Fred, she's the most wonderful girl in the world!“ 

Then, Fred Bryce led her slowly into the next 
room, and Naomi, with a word of apology, excused 

herself from the table to see if 
she could aid her friend. For 
a moment, Thomas hesitated, 
looking after the trio with 
a curious expression on his 
smooth features. 

“You will recall, Mr. 
Brown,” the butler finally re- 
sumed, “meeting this gentle- 
man at the corner of Eighty- 
second Street and Riverside 
Drive. Peculiar as it may 
seem, he is the only man— 
the only one of your ten bene- 
ficiaries whose name | have 
not been able to learn. I lost 
track of him after that meet- 
ing and have not been able to 
locate him since. I do not 
know his name—who he is— 
or where—" 


UT the well-dressed, 
dapper little man arose 
impatiently in his place and frowned at the butler. 
“And it's none of your business now!“ he said, to 
the amazement of the others. There was almost a 
maniacal look in his eyes and he glared from one 
to another of the company. Then, fixing his angry 
gaze on Penbrooke, he shook his finger at him. 

“So you want to know what | did with your 
money, do you? Well, I'll tell you. I did with it 
what I've done with every other dollar I could get 
my hands on in the last ten years. I played t 
market and lost—my own money, my wife's money 
—all the money that ever found its way into my 
grasp. Suicide seems to have been the soni of several 
of your guests to-night. It was mine on that evening. 
And I wish by all that I hold dear, I had carried out 
my intention, I don't know why I haven't done 
it before now. Ves.“ he went on excitedly, his eyes 
flaming, "I do know why! It was because I wanted 
to come here to-night and look you in the face in 
order to tell you that all your meddling with my 
affairs has Accor ae te has been to prolong my 
useless life for twelve long, weary months!" 

A gasp burst from his listeners, and Penbrooke 
stiffened in his chair as Dr. Taulane, half rising, 

w pale and trembling. 

“Sit down!“ thundered the speaker. ‘My life 

(Continued on page 108) 
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A TINY seed that produces wonderful fruit. 


I am such a simple little thing that many 
people never take the trouble to use me. 


I am an important factor in winning success, yet the 
majority of people have no idea of my value. 


I act like lubricating oil on human machinery and 
make the wheels of life run smoother. 


I give grace and sweetness to social intercourse and 
am constantly used by the well-bred. 


I send customers away from banks, shops, restau- 
rants, and markets with a good taste in their mouth, 
so that they feel like coming again. 


My spirit is to please, to help, to make life sweeter, 
to take the sting from hard things, to appreciate all 
right effort. 


I am like the sunbeam which brings brightness, 
warmth, courage, cheer into many a discouraged heart. 


I am used in the most successful commercial estab- 
lishments, wherever anything is sold, whether the 
transaction amounts to a million dollars or only a 
nickel. 


I am the tiny wedge that has opened the door of 
opportunity to many a poor boy who had no one to 
give him a helping hand. 


Whether you are an employer or an employee you 
will find occasions every day to use me with advantage. 


The use of me marks the difference between the boor 
and the gentleman, between the kindly, gracious soul 
and the crabbed grouch. 


I AM “THANK YOU.” 


The Second Line of Defense 
in Washington 
Some National Figures, Seldom Heard of, 
Who Are Doing Big Things 


By ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 
Author of “How Presidents Are Made.“ 


ASHINGTON, the seat of government, the 

capital of a great nation, is not manned, 

managed, nor wholly under the domination of 
the President, the Cabinet officers and a few leaders 
in the Senate and House of Representatives. It is 
true, however, that the President is the most important 
personality and the greatest power, the controlling 
influence in every national and international affair, 
the most prominent factor in politics, and generally 
the acknowledged leader socially. In these days of 
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Fighter 
for 
Uncle 
Sam 


O Harris & Ewing 


HE first woman lawyer of any par- 

| ticular prominence turned up more or 
less unexpectedly in a court of justice at 
Venice, date unknown, but at a time when 
Shylock was doing a thrifty business in the 
usury line on the borders of the Adriatic 
Sea. Since William Shakespeare exploited 
the marvelous legal knowledge of the fair 
Portia there have been women lawyers at 
various times, and some thirty years ago or 
more, the admission of a woman lawyer to 


centralization of power, the White House is the citadel 
and the President the big figure in every walk of life. 
At the same time, just as smaller craft and cruisers 
are denominated the “second line of defense” in naval 
service, there is a similar second line in Washington, 
second in rank to the Cabinet officers, and not quite so 
powerful as the chairmen of the most important com- 
mittees in Congress. Besides there are other persons 
who are important figures in public life, somelimes 
official and sometimes unofficial —Tue EDITOR. 


practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States caused something of a sen- 
sation and elicited considerable comment 
throughout the land. 

Women have been employed in the gov- 
ernment for more than fifty years, but it 
was only a comparatively short time ago 
when a woman was appointed to a position 
paying $4,000 a year, that the fact was 
noted as somewhat remarkable, being the 
first time any woman received such a high 
salary. Since then, a number of women 
have been employed in executive capacities 
for still higher salaries and little note has 
been taken of the fact. 

Just now, as national woman suffrage 
has been accomplished, more than ordinary 
interest is attached to the appointment of 
two women as assistant attorneys general in 
the Department of Justice. Women law- 
vers there have been in considerable num- 
ber, graduates of various colleges and law 
schools, but not until very recently have 
any of these women lawyers been selected 
for such an important position as assistant 
to the Attorney General. 

It may happen by reason of the absence 
of other officers of the Department of 
Justice that one of these women will one 
day become acting attorney general, a 
position equal to a Cabinet officer. How- 
ever, the time is not far distant when some 
woman will be a member of the Cabinet. 
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Women have the vote throughout the land 
and they are almost sure to demand and 
secure high positions in the government, 


RS. ANNETTE ABBOTT ADAMS 

was the first woman ever appointed 
assistant attorney general. Any person 
who is the first in any prominent position 
is noteworthy, in fact, becomes an historical 
personage. Mrs. Adams was born March 
12, 1877, in Prattville, California—a small 
country town which would be hard to find 
now, as it was one of the boom places of 
the West which rise suddenly and then dis- 
appear. It is still carried on the post-office 
list as a point Where a few people receive 
mail 

Mrs. Adams was graduated from the 
State Normal School at Chico, California, 
in 1897, and from the University of Cali- 
fornia, in 1904, with a B.L. degree, and ob- 
tained a J.D. degree in 1912. She was ad- 
mitted to the California bar in 1912, and 
practiced law in San Francisco for two 
vears with Miss Ogden, under the firm 
name of Adams & Ogden. 

In October, 1914, she was appointed 
Assistant United States Attorney for the 
northern district of California, and, in 
1918, was appointed United States Attor- 
ney for the same district, which position 
she held up to the time she was appointed 


ROBERT 
W. 
WOOLLEY 


A Man 
Who 
Hung 
onto a 
Big 
Opportunity 


© Harvie & Ewing 


EGINNING some thirty-five years 
ago, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has struggled onward and upward 


in June, 1920, to the office she n 
As a woman sees her: “Mrs. 
tall, rather slender, with fair hair 
eves. Her face has a somewha 
expression, but lights up when sl 
as she did when she told me 
doubted whether her home town y 
existence; and when she was a 
what led her to choose the law p 
she smiled again and said, ‘I harc 
I've been asked that question a gi 
times, and yet I can’t explain just 
me to choose that profession.’ " 

As Assistant Attorney General 
handle various important legal 
that are submitted to the Depa 
Justice. She may be an office att 
she may try cases in which event < 
appear in the United States 
Court. If she ever does, it is cer 
the event will receive a great d 
attention and space in the pub 
than the argument of the greate 
upon the most important case be 
august tribunal. “Portia at the 
headline that has been used befo 
flash from hundreds of papers. 
in this dav and generation, when \ 
everything that a man does, 
soldiering, it need not seem strang 
woman in the courts and in time 
judges in highest courts of the lar 


until it has now become a great 
the United States. It is true tha 
ment ownership of railroads ha: 
become a fixed fact; but we h 
government control under war-tin 
and the restoration, so-called, of 
roads to their owners, was by le 
which is government ownership 
practical operations, and the | 
Commerce Commission is prac 
control, It is true that anotl 
mission of the government fixes t 
of the railroad employees, but t 
state Commerce Commission 
rates of the railroads, advancing 
will, and the power to fix rates 1 
all question the power of absolut 
And so, a position on the Interst 
merce Commission is one of vi 
prominence. 

One of the nine commissioners 
W. Woolley, a comparatively yo 
who has had something of a meteo 
and, in less than a decade, has fo 
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self into the vision of the public by his 
remarkable talents and his ability to grasp 
opportunities. In 1893, he began his news- 
paper career in Kentucky, but soon reached 
the higher levels in journalism, finally 
attaining a position om the Washington 
staff of the New York World. Then he 
dropped active newspaper work and be- 
came a magazine writer, and for two years 
a number of magazines bristled with his 
energetic efforts. 


AME the campaign of 1912, and 

Josephus Daniels of North Carolina, a 
member of the national committee, was 
placed in charge of publicity for the Demo- 
cratic campaign. He could not be there all 
the time, in fact, he was called away during 
a very important period on account of illness 
in his family. He had chosen Bob Woolley 
as his assistant, and Woolley became the 
active publicity man for the campaign. 
The work which he did, merited reward in 
the minds of those who were cognizant of 
what took place in the campaign, and 
Woolley was appointed to a position of 
some prominence in Washington, and, later, 
was advanced to director of the mint. He 
was holding the latter position when the 
campaign of 1916 arrived. There was not 
a moment's hesitation in the selection of a 
publicity director, and Woolley was asked 
to give up his official position in order to 
take charge of that part of the campaign 
work. 

Those who are familiar with the politics 
of 1916, are aware that it was entirely 
different from the campaign of 1912. The 
former was a “‘walk-over,” while 1916 was 
a “horse race,” to use the vernacular of 
Kentucky; and, what was more, the 1916 
campaign hinged on publicity work, and 
Woolley was simply a wonder. He was 
“‘Johnny-on-the-Spot” at all times, and he 
never missed a trick. Those who know are 
well aware that Woolley’s work was the real 
campaign work in 1916, and his superiority 
in this position was shown in the final results. 


HEN the United States entered the 

World War, it was found necessary 
to sell bonds, and Woolley was chosen as 
director of publicity of the early bond 
sales. Later, in the year of 1917, he was 
appointed Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner and still holds that position. As 
already intimated, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is no longer a fifth 
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wheel in the governmental coach; but, 
with its great power over the railroads, it is 
very much more important than several of 
the great departments of the government. 
It is an institution by itself; it is semi- 
judicial in character; its members are like 
judges in the matter of hearing and deter- 
mining rate questions and other matters 
affecting railroads, while its edicts in 
regard to railroads are rarely questioned, 
both railroad and shipper accepting its 
decisions as the public generally accepts 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

It will thus be seen that a man who be- 
comes an Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, must, like the judge of an im- 
portant court, refrain from active participa- 
tion in politics, and so Mr. Woolley sits 
upon a semi-judicial bench and determines 
great questions of transportation. He is no 
longer in the political fray; but he chafed 
at the bit during the campaign of 1920, for 
Woolley is a politician and he likes nothing 
better than the intense activities of a 
political campaign. 
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Why 
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Uncle 
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ISS ETHEL F. DONAHUE was 

recently appointed Special Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. 
The selection was not only remarkable on 
account of the appointee being a woman, 
but also because she is very young. It does 
not often happen that a man of twenty-four 
years is appointed to a position of this kind. 
Miss Donahue was born in Hartford, 
Connecticut, July 6, 1896. She was edu- 
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cated in the public schools, attended high 
school, graduating at the age of sixt 
She would have graduated earlier, but the 
school laws of the State prohibited any one 
from entering high school under the age of 
twelve, She was a student and an honor 
graduate of Vassar, and, three vears later, 
she was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School, in June, 
1920. 


HIS is her first official position, which 

is not strange, considering her age. 
Moreover, she is the first Special Assistant 
Attorney General, the office being a new 
creation. Miss Donahue has been reared 
in circumstances that would permit her to 
live in ease, and her decision to study law 
was not actuated by the necessity to earn 
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Director 
of the 
War 
Risk 
Insurance 
Bureau 


HE World War brought many changes. 
and the government service at Wash- 
ington was placed on an entirely different 
basis. Many new bureaus were created, 
thousands of employees were added to the 
pay roll, and the government engaged in 
undertakings which had heretofore been 
confined strictly to the business world. 
One of them was life insurance. It is called 
“war-risk insurance"; but life insurance 
is what it is, the insured being the soldiers 
and sailors of the United States. 
The war-risk insurance was inaugurated 
rimarily as a sort of pension system, or an 
improvement upon the pension system, for 


her livelihood. She is a very ha 
and unusually intelligent, as is 
her school record and the fact the 
holds, at an extremely youthf 
responsible position in the Depa 
Justice. 

This is the way she appeared t 
reporter who saw her soon afte 
installed in her government off 
impressed me as being just a very 
young lady, modest in manner,: 
all desirous of talking about h 
plishments, saying she didn't kne 
thing she could add to what Mr 
her chief, had told me. She is 
height, dark hair and eyes, and 
complexion. Just a quiet, ur 
girl, not at all overcome by the ii 
of her position.” 


soldiers who served in the war ag 
many. It was a great undertak 
when the war was over (Unoffici. 
the armistice was signed; offici 
time in the future.] it was decid 
tinue the war-risk bureau and 
soldiers and sailors who served i 
insured so long as they were will 
the premiums and receive th 
which the government offered. 
This is not the time to go into t 
in detail; but, briefly, the war- 
ance is really a cheap insurance 
who have served their country in 
War. The time will come whe 
called war-risk insurance will be 
to all people who want to pa 
miums, and the government wi 
a general insurance business. 
Risk Insurance Bureau is enable 
ata reduced rate of premiums b 
cost of operation is paid out of t 
funds of the government and not 
premiums charged the insured. 


HERE is much that is inte 

the career of Colonel ( 
Jones. He was a good deal of a 
early life and graduated in the 
Finance of the University of Pen 
Then he took up advertising ar 
the advertising manager of one 
magazines of the United St 
worked successfully for seven ye 
line, and, in this connection, ! 
well known to the biggest adv 
the country. 
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When the war came, he not only wanted 
to take an active part, but his services were 
in demand. At first he was connected with 
the Mayor's Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, in the City of New York. 
Then he was actively engaged in the sale of 
the second Liberty Loan bonds. In 
November, 1917, he was commissioned a 
captain in the Army and sent to France, 
and he took a very active part in creating 
the war-risk section of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. His work attracted the 
attention of his superiors and he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
and so he comes by his title in a meritorious 
manner. 

Colonel Cholmeley-Jones was finally 
placed in full charge of the War Risk Sec- 
tion of the A. E. F., in France, and it was 
while he was serving in this capacity that 
Carter Glass, then congressman from 
Virginia, saw him at work. Mr. Glass was 
in Europe observing the Army and its 
operations. He was chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, of the 
House of Representatives, and, naturally, 
anything relating to the financial operation 
of the war attracted his attention, and thus 
it was that he came in contact with and 
observed the work of Colonel Cholmeley- 
Jones. 


IME went on, and after the successful 

conclusion of the war, Secretary 
McAdoo resigned as Secretary of the 
Treasury and Carter Glass was appointed 
to succeed him. Meantime, there had been 
created the War Risk Insurance Bureau as 
a part of the Treasury Department. What 
that War Risk Insurance Bureau did, and 
how it performed its functions, need not be 
discussed here, but the fact is that it was 
subjected to severe criticisms in both 
Senate and House and there were many 
complaints about its mismanagement. Its 
alleged failure to function and lack of 
system was common talk in the National 
Capital. Carter Glass, in Congress, had 
heard a great deal of it. When he became 
Secretary of the Treasury he thought that 
something was wrong and he believed that 
the way to right that wrong was to get a 
real live wire at the head of the bureau. 
More than that, he wanted a man who 
knew something about insurance, a man 
who knew something about the work of the 
War Risk Bureau, particularly in France, 
so he called for Colonel Cholmeley-Jones, 


who doffed his uniform and went to work as 
head of this bureau. The Colonel is one of 
those men who will work day and night to 
accomplish a purpose, and he went to work 
to reorganize, reframe, and resurrect the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau. He has been 
at this work long enough to show that 
Secretary Glass knew when he found the 
right man for a very important though 
somewhat thankless job. 


6 CHOLMELEY-JONES has 
saved the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
and he has probably made government in- 
surance perpetual. He has not had his way 
entirely, for Congress has failed to grasp 
the importance of his recommendations, 
particularly when they involve the expen- 
diture of considerable amounts of money 
The director believes that the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau should be based on busi- 
ness principles, and his experience in 
advertising tells him that this insurance, 
being a good business, should be well ad- 
vertised. 

He recommended a substantial, but not 
an excessive, appropriation for advertising. 
He wanted to tell the ex-soldiers, who were 
rapidly being separated from the service, of 
the advantages that would accrue to them 
if they continued their insurance. He 
wanted to tell the mothers, wives, and de- 
pendent relatives of these soldiers that 


‘they should urge the ex-service men to 


continue the insurance which was the very 
best that could be obtained. But Congress 
shied at the proposition and refused to 
allow any appropriation for advertising. 
The many complaints and criticisms that 
had been made against the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau in the days before Colonel 
Cholmeley-Jones took charge, still per- 
meated the halls of legislation and, besides, 
the idea of the government using display 
advertising for any purpose has not yet 
taken deep root in Congress. So the 
director has had to rely for publicity on the 
old-time methods with a press bureau 
getting out readable stories about the 
activities of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, but these failed to reach the people 
who are most interested, the ex-soldiers 
and the sailors who served in the war. 
Notwithstanding all the difficulties and 
drawbacks, Colonel Cholmeley-Jones keeps 
doggedly at work, and he has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau gradually achieving success. 
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The Other Side of the Alte 


Il. The Girl Who Wears a Mask 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


HAT there are two sides to every 
question is an axiom. No jury will 


return a verdict, no judge will pro- 
nounce sentence, until the evidence for 
both parties to a suit has been submitted. 

Tue New Success has received a great 
many letters about the article in our April, 
1920, issue, The Other Side of the Altar.” 
So, it is only fair that the girl who wears a 
mask when she is being courted should also 
be called to the bar. 

In a discussion of the marriage question, 
Reverend Mabel Irwin said: “I once knew 
a beautiful woman, who, out of pity, 
married a poor blind man; and when I 
said, ‘Why did you do such a thing?’ she 
replied, ‘Did you not know that marriage 
is for discipline?” Well, it proved to he so 
for him at least, for three months later the 
poor man stopped up the cracks of the door 
to his room and turned on the gas, and they 
found him dead!“ 

There are mask-wearers before marriage 
among women as among men, and while 
they do not all drive their husbands to 
suicide, they often drive them to the verge 
of insanity or to the divorce court. Instead 
of the heaven to which he looked forward 
from the other side of the altar, many an 
unfortunate man has found his marriage 
only a passport to hell. The girl who 
seemed an angel, a paragon of all the 
virtues, when he was courting her, removes 
her mask after marriage, and shows the 
real woman—the very opposite of all he 
had believed her to be. 


NLY a few vears ago, a fine young 

fellow I know married a girl of this 
sort who ruined the fair promise of his life. 
It was almost a case of love—or what he 
thought was love—at first sight with him 
He had known the girl but a few weeks, and 
during that time had always seen her under 
the most favorable conditions, when there 
was nothing to annoy her or to bring 
out the worst side of her character. The 
attraction seemed to be mutual, and when 
he proposed he was promptly accepted. 


All through the engagement ¢ 
months which followed, the girl coi 
wore her mask. Never once did s 
the infatuated lover to get a 
her real character. When he call 
home she was always smiling and 
and when her younger brothers an 
or her father and mother were 
Was as sweet and gracious to 
was to him. No matter how the 
teased or what the family deman 
her were, she never showed t 
annoyance. Whether they 
evening at her home, or at the 
went out to ride—wherever they 
whatever they did—she was const 
her guard, and never by word or 
trayed her real nature. 

But no sooner were they marr 
her mask came off, revealing : 
utterly selfish nature and such a 
temper that the life of the unfi 
husband was a hell upon earth. S} 
be pleasant enough so long as ev 
went her way, when there was no 
thwart or annoy her, but the 
thing contrary to her wish threw 
a terrific temper. When in one 
tempers, she would hurl things al 
house and act like a maniac. Sh 
even throw things at her husband 
cup, a knife, a hairbrush, whate 
happened to have in her hand. 
hardly ever sat down to a meal tha 
not bring on an altercation about so 
or other. Finally the young wom 
her husband's life so unbearable 
was compelled to divorce her. 


HE infatuated young man wh 

wooing thinks like this one tha 
come across an angel, would bette 
surprise her when off guard. 161 
only see her in all sorts of circumst 
her everyday life with her family 
could see how she bears herself tov 
mother, her brothers, and sisters; 
leaves her room in the morning; 
does her work; if, in short, he c 
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behind the mask she wears to deceive him, 
he would, perhaps, find that her wings were 
not quite as developed as he thought they 
were. 

In many instances there is more than 
half a truth in George Bernard Shaw's 
cynical declaration that in courtship, in 
spite of the general belief to the contrary, 
the woman is the pursuer and the man the 
pursued; but that the woman, by means 
of all sorts of cunning feminine devices and 
deceits, makes the man appear to be the 
pursuer and makes him believe that he 
actually is. 

Personally, I know of more than one case 
where a girl, after marriage, made no 
secret of the fact that, on first being intro- 
duced to her husband, she had made up her 
mind to marry him. And she deliberately 
pursued him until her 
object was obtained; in- 


vine type of wife and would always look up 
to her lord and master as a superior being. 


FTER the ceremony, when the wife's 
mask is removed, this superior being 
becomes a very ordinary mortal, maybe a 
henpecked husband, or qne of those 
wretched forlorn male creatures who, find- 
ing no peace, or comfort, or happiness at 
home, must go elsewhere to seek substitutes 
for them. If he isn't of this weak, docile, 
henpecked type he takes to gambling, or 
drink, or he goes around with other women, 
plunges into some sort of excitement, or 
goes anywhere to escape from his wretched 
make-believe home and the wife whom he 
has come to regard as a hateful burden. 
Very often the male's moral weakness 
or his vanity is responsible for his falling 
a a victim to the wiles of 
the masked female. His 
weakest point is his sus- 


veigling him into mak- 
ing appointments with 
her, drawing him on to 
call on her, to take her 
out to places of amuse- 
ment, subtly flattering 
his weak points, and 
making him think what 
a fine fellow he was, 
while all the time letting 
him fondly imagine that 
he was acting in every- 
thing on his own initia- 
tive. 


F you are a victim of your 
moods, push right into 
the swim of things, and take 
an active part, with a real 
interest in what is going on 
around you. 
people. 


Associate with 
Be glad and happy, 
and interest yourself in 
others. Keep your mind off 
yourself. Get away from 
yourself by entering with zest 
into the family plans, or the 
plans and pleasures of others 


ceptibility to flattery. 
There seems to be prac- 
tically no limit to the 
amount of flattery the 
average man will swal- 
low; and the woman 
who can tactfully flatter 
him can do anything she 
pleases with him. In his 
courting days, at least, 
it is literally true, as 
some one has said, that 
a man doesn’t demand 


about you. 


OMETIMES the girl 
who thus reverses 
the rules of courtship makes a good wife 
and a happy home for her husband and 
children; and the husband never finds out 
that when courting her he was the pursued 
and she the pursuer. But more often the 
man realizes, after the knot has been tied, 
that he has been trapped into marrying a 
heartless, selfish vixen, or a lazy good-for- 
nothing, extravagant parasite, who re- 
gards him as a useful appendage for sup- 
plying her manifold wants and paying her 
bills. She successfully concealed her nature 
and purpose before marriage by pretending 
to defer to him in everything; by flattering 
his vanity in appealing to him as an 
authority on all subjects, leading him to 
believe that he was a veritable know-it-all, 
and she but a poor, ignorant little thing 
who must in everything depend on a man’s 
judgment, one who would be a real clinging 


common sense from a 
woman, that he prefers 
incense. But he does 
demand common sense from his wife and 
a good many other things besides, and it 
is up to him while he is on the safe side of 
the altar to try to find out something about 
the real nature and disposition of the 
woman whom he proposes to make his wife 
and the mother of his children. No matter 
how much he is in love with a girl, or thinks 
he is, if he would avoid matrimonial dis- 
aster, he must take at least as much pains 
to find out her good qualities and her bad 
ones (we all have some bad ones) before 
marriage as he would take to find out the 
strong and the weak points of a business 
deal before putting his money in it an 

closing the transaction. SR! 


HE real man or woman is revealed only 
under the stress of ordinary living, 
when exposed to the frictions, the little 
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frets and annoyances of 
daily life. As a rule, 
when a young man goes 
a wooing, he never sees 
his lady love under.any 
stress or strain what- 
ever. On the contrary, 
when he sees her she has 
been expecting him, and 
is all prepared before- 
hand to make a favor- 
able impression. She is 
not only decked out in 
her most becoming 
finery, but she has also 
donned her best mental 
attire. If she has any 
faults of tongue or tem- 
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EEP constantly in your 
mind the ideal of the 
man or woman you would 
like to become. Hold the 
ideal of your efficiency and 
wholeness, and instantly 


strangle every disease image 


or suggestion of inferiority. 
Never allow yourself to dwell 
upon your weaknesses, de- 
ficiencies, or failures. Hold- 
ing firmly the ideal and strug- 
gling vigorously to attain it 
will help you to realize it. 


Then what is a m 
to do? How can 
be reasonably sure th 
he is marrying the rig 
girl? 

He can use his facul 
of observation. If 
has any intelligence 
reading character, a 
sort of horse sense 
sizing up people, let h: 
use them. There a 
always little earmar 
of character croppi 
out here and there th 
cannot be . conceale 
The most designi 
young woman that ev 


wore a mask cannot always conceal the 
Character cannot be concealed. Unless 
man deliberately closes his eyes and! 
mind, he can not be duped by the g 
who wears a mask no matter how clever 
she tries to hide her real self. 


per, any disagreeable traits of character, 
she is careful to hide them behind her mask 
as long as he is present. In short she is 
armed cap-a- pie for conquest; and since 


love is proverbially blind, she is just the 
girl to make him an ideal wife. 


THAT'S LUCK! 


HEN you've fought a fight with courage bold and you've won 
the laurels, too; 
When you've toiled with never-ending will and you've brought the 
victory through, 
When you've given your best to meet the test, and you've climbed to 
heights of blue 


By R. Rhodes Stable 


That's luck! 


HEN you've struggled hard against the odds and you've reached 
the place of few; 
When you've pulled when pulling seemed in vain, and you've got 
Success in view; 
When you've worked with pep while others slept, and you've won the 
prize your due 
That's luck! 


HEN you've tried again though oft you've failed and you've msde 
a winning, too; 

When you've smiled at loss and grinned at fate, and you've said to 
want, “Adieu;”’ 

When you've driven to doom the clouds of gloom, and you've let ihe 
Sunshine through— 

That’s luck! 
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The Impelling Force in Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s Life 


World-Famous Merchant Tells How He 
Owes Everything to His Mother’s Inspiration 


By HELEN R. MACDONALD 


mean to be the largest provision 
merchant in the whole world.” 

This was said without any reservations, 
without young Lipton being aware that 
he was setting his ambition extraordinarily 
high. He said it to a friend of his. This 
friend is now an M. P., and the father of a 
grown-up family; but he well remembers 
those days when he and Tom Lipton, who 
was then about nineteen years of age, used 
to have great old conversations behind 
Lipton's little grocer's shop in Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Each would paint a picture of the future. 
The friend dreamed of reforming the world 
and of going into parliament. Lipton 
dreamed of revolutionizing the grocery 
business, of his name being world-famous. 
Both achieved their desires. The friend 
only in a measure, for the world is not 
yet reformed. But Lipton's dreams came 
grandly true. 

I wonder if the whole history of com- 
merce, trade, finance, whatever you like 
to call the business that makes a man a 
multi-millionaire, can show a life so full of 
romance, so full of light and shade, as Sir 
Thomas Lipton's has been. It is the most 
strongly contrasted life I have ever known. 
From beginnings so humble he became the 
friend of kings. From a business so pro- 
saic, to achieve such a flair, and to be 
known not so much for his business enter- 
prises, as for his own personal qualities as 
a man. 


Sin day.“ said Thomas Lipton, “I 


The Key of Destiny 
IR THOMAS LIPTON is known as the 
O most effective advertiser in the world. 
He was a pioneer in his own line. He has 
been dubbed a Napoleon of commerce, one 
of Britain's best business men. He has 
also been called the foremost sportsman. 


And, as all these things betoken character 
and genius, it is interesting to find out 
what lay back of his success and his per- 
sonality. In the lives of most men there 
is a Key of Destiny. 

Judge Henry Neil, one of the most re- 
markable men America has ever produced 
in his persistence to one idea—namely, how 
to get his scheme of Mothers’ Pensions rec- 


_ognized by all lands and all peoples as the 


only sensible way of dealing with poor 
children who have been left fatherless— 
went one day to see Sir Thomas Lipton. 
This is nothing extraordinary. The fa- 
mous millionaire’s house at Southgate—a 
sweet old-fashioned mansion standing 
among its green lawns and lovers’ walks 
and leafy bowers—is a sort of Mecca to 
which have wended their way during the 
past fifteen years, many illustrious men 
and women. Judge Neil had a talk with 
Sir Thomas, during which time the two 
men harked back to the days of their youth 
and young manhood. And Judge Neil, 
who will be known in American history as 
the champion of the mother method of 
raising children, found out who was the 
impelling motive of Lipton's life. 

It was his mother. 

This was a tremendous discovery for the 
judge to make. It proved how entirely 
right he was in the cause to which he has 
devoted his life. For wise people say to 
him all the time that a poor mother is so 
often a bad mother that altogether the 
best thing to do is to take her children 
away from her and put them into a Home 
for the Fatherless“ where they, at least, 
have a chance of growing up dull and re- 
spectable. 

Judge Neil abhors the idea of putting a 
child into any sort of a home, except its 
own home, when its mother is alive. He 
believes in the mother; he thinks, perhaps 
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quixotically, that the mother has a right to 
her own child and that when that child has 
the misfortune to lose its father, the State 
should step in and take his place financially 
and let the mother go on with her job of 
mothering. Judge Neil thinks that this 
mothering is a most important factor in a 
child's life. He is certain that a mother 
can put erit and ambition and fire into her 
own in a way no other woman can. 


Proof of a Mother's Inspiration 

IR THOMAS LIPTON,” Judge Neil 

wrote to me after that visit, “is a liv- 
ing proof of how a mother can inspire her 
boy. Come and see him and talk to him, 
and then tell the world about it. It's a 
tremendous story" 

So, one Saturday afternoon, Sir Thomas 
was kind enough to ask me out to his home. 
They sav that a bachelor's establishment 
is usually a comfortless place. Writers set 
great store on “the woman's touch" and all 
that sort of thing, but 1 can say that Osidge 
isone of the most comfortable and “homey” 
places I have ever visited. And in the cosy 
sitting-room, while John, the Indian ser- 
vant in spotless white, served delicious tea, 
buttered toast and Scotch shortbread, 1 
listened while Sir Thomas told me some ol 
these things that had so thrilled the Amer- 
ican judge. 

Certainly it was a tremendous story! 
There was poverty in it and hardship and 
grit—and resolution and courage, and high 
adventure and humor—such a lot of real 
hearty fun, that I felt I couldn't stop at 
telling merely the mother part of it. The 
tout ensemble was too interesting. T went 
back, again and again. As each page of 


that marvelous life was unfolded, I felt 
more and more fascinated. 
Sir Thomas tells a story of how, one day 


during the war, as he was standing on the 
quay at Boulogne, a Scottish soldier came 
up to him and said, “Excuse me, sir, but 
are you Sir Thomas Lipton?’ When the 
soldier received a reply in the affirmative, 
he said, “I come from Glasgow, and I've 
often been in the house you used to occupy 
in Rutherglen Road.” 

Lipton, always fond of his joke, said, 
“You must have known the porter at the 
lodge gates before he'd let you in.” 

“But,” said the soldier, “there are no por- 
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Lipton, senior, lived there witt 
son, Tom. They were small H 
in the good old Scottish fashior 


Saw Beyond His Humble 

HEY were fine, wee hous 

said. “Two rooms and 
twelve pounds a year. You | 
tenements are like in Scotlar 
your turn at sweeping and w 
stairs, and once a week you ge 
the washing house and the bac 
you're lucky.“ 

Aye, humble days, hard da 
enough to eat. But fine da, 
saw beyond! 

“Some day, mother,” cried T 
the boy, when he would see 1 
loved mother depressed at not 
and worn out with the constar 
“some day, I'll buy you a carria 
can ride in it like a great lady. 
have a bonnie house and a serva 
to wait on you, too. You wor 
soil your fingers. You will. I 
hard, mother. Just you wait a: 

She did wait and see. Time | 
the boy's passionate aspirations 
ized. There was the bonnie hou 
ant commodious villa at Cambe 
sacred now to his mother's me 
Sir Thomas Lipton would not 
untold gold. There were the 
and horses, as many as she wat 
ever she evinced the desire— 
were servants to obey her sligl 
And such happiness, such eesta 
all! Oh! dreams can come ti 
will work hard enough—and 
right inspiration. 


Began as a Messenger | 
TA Sir Thomas Lipton, siti 
easy chair in his English |} 
every evidence of wealth and lux 
him, a small telephone exchange 
by his side to keep him in touc 
gigantic business, a tape machi 
away to apprise him of the late 
tion of the world's markets—it 
but yesterday that he burst int 
kitchen of his mother’s house a 
fied her with the great news tl 
launched out into the world of 
a money earner. 
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ters and no lodge gates in Rutherglen Road.” 
Neither were there. It was a decent 
$ working-class locality when Mr. and Mrs. 


“Mother, I've jot a job!” 
He certainly had! His mot 
little bit afraid. “You're too y 
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working yet, laddie,” she said. But the 
boy paid no heed to her. On the way home 
from school, he had seen a ticket in a big 
shop window: “Smart boy wanted for 
messages." 

If there was a smarter boy in the whole 
town of Glasgow, young Lipton would 


old at this time, and oh, with what an 
eager heart he hastened home on Satur- 
days to pour his earnings into his mother’s 
lap! He wasa man now, with a “salary.” 
He felt he was “keeping the house.” Such 
precious shillings these were, and how 
carefully they were spent. Trade was 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


have liked to meet him. He got that job 
all right—no employer could have with- 
stood the gleam in the blue, Irish eyes. 
And, for many weeks, he ran errands, 
swept out the shop, helped to wash the 
windows and all for the sum of four shill- 
ings a week. He was about eleven years 


bad at the time; wages were small. 
Sometimes there was no work to be had 
for Lipton, senior. But his son never 
allowed depression to brood long over 
the house. 

Never mind,” he would say, “just wait 
a bit and you'll see things happening.” 


~~ 
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Worth 4 Shillings a Week—No More! 

O he went at it harder than ever, put 

his whole boyish heart into his job, 
sure that he would soon get a raise and ad- 
vancement. Yet, despite all his energy 
and enthusiasm, no one seemed to be 
aware of it. Every Saturday he looked 
for his employers to financially recognize 
his abilities. And every Saturday he got 
a fresh disappointment. That four shill- 
ings began to look smaller and smaller 
every week. Pretty soon he began to feel 
ashamed to hand over such paltry earn- 
ings. He got sore about it. At last, he 
confided to his mother his disappointment. 

“Well then, Tom, ask for a raise,“ she 
counseled. “You are worth more than 
four shillings to them, I’m sure; so don't 
be afraid. Just you put it to them nicely.” 

So, to the amazement of his employers, 
Tom Lipton, the youngest boy in the place, 
walked into the private room one day and 
boldly asked for a raise. They were dum- 
founded. The idea of any youth even 
dreaming of an advance in wages until he 
had been a year or so in the firm was un- 
heard of. They hummed and hawed while 
the boy, standing there behind the big 
table, felt his heart pounding with alter- 
nating hope and fear. 

“We will write to your mother on the 
subject,” they promised. With that young 
Lipton had to be content. 

But when the letter came, his high hopes 
were dashed, for though the letter showed 
that the firm did not wish to let him go, it 
also showed that they failed to appraise, 
at its true value, the splendid material 
they had. 

“Your boy is in too much of a hurry,” 
was the answer Thomas Lipton's mother 
received to his first request for a raise. 
“Tell him to wait a while. At present he 
is not worth any more than four shillings 
a week!” 

Not worth more than four shillings a 
week! A bitter pill for the lad who was 
putting his whole body and soul into his 
tasks! But “the mills of the gods grind 
sivwly.” Life has grand gifts of compen- 
sation for youth's disappointments. 


Came to America as Stowaway 
EARS afterwards, when the eager boy 
had outlived that first crushing blow 

and had become famous all over the world 
as a man and a merchant, another letter 
came to him from the man who had set his 


capabilities at so low a price. At ti 
time, Sir Thomas Lipton was sending o 
a relief expedition with doctors and nurse 
by his own private yacht, to hapless Se 
bians, overcome by the Germans in tl 
World War. The request, from his on 
time employer, asked Sir Thomas, for ti 
sake of old times, to be good enough 
look after the writer's sister-in-law wl 
was proceeding by the Erin as a nurse 
Serbia. 

Sir Thomas's answer was characteristi 
He secured a long-distance call to Gla 
gow, and was duly switched onto the writ 
of the letter. 

“I’m Sir Thomas Lipton,” he said. 
have your letter, this morning, about yor 
sister-in-law. I will be very pleased, i 
deed, to see that she is looked after and h: 
every comfort and attention on the voyag 

“Now, another matter. You are M 
— aren't you? Yes! Do you remen 
ber a letter you wrote to my mother man 
years ago? I have it still, and, just fe 
55 I'll send you a copy of it. Goot 


But, after all, things work together fe 
good. Perhaps that very letter was tl 
divinity that turned the sharp disappoin 
ment of the boy to discontent and thereb 
shaped his future. After that, he felt th 
old country too small for him—too slov 
There were other, newer, better lanc 
where ambition would be quickened, nc 
crushed. So, one fine day, after a mut 
farewell to the little home in Ruthergle 
Road, a lanky lad of fourteen might hav 

n seen prowling round the Glasgo 
docks at Broomielaw looking for a likel 
liner which would ship him, free of charg 
to the Land of Liberty and Opportunity 
He found one; and, as a stowaway in th 
hold of a ship, Sir Thomas Lipton firs 
made his passage across that sea whic 
later was to carry him so many times as 
wealthy passenger on some of his mos 
gigantic business enterprises. 


In the Land of Promise 
UT if, to many lads who went West t 
seek their fortunes in these day: 
America proved a very El Dorado of riche 
and adventure, it did not prove so t 
Thomas Lipton. Perhaps he did not giv 


the country a sufficiently long trial. Cer 
tain it is that, for the next few years, h 
had a life of great hardship. Americ: 
usually so bountiful to the courageou: 
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turned her reverse side to this young Scot- 
tish lad. He traveled extensively over the 
States. But it was not pleasure travel. 
He was seeking work, and nearly always 
he journeyed as a ticketless passenger, 
“riding the rods” on the great railroads. 
But always he was on the lookout for the 
new and the profitable. He worked hard 
for long hours, and he absorbed knowledge 
of American ways and methods of business 
at every pore. 

He drifted south; at one time we find 
him employed in a big store in New Or- 
leans, living in humble lodgings where the 
landlady, taking a fancy to the big, lonely 
lad wjth the wistful smile and the eager, 
blue eyes, used to mother him a little and 
try to make him forget that ache at his 
heart and feel more at home. She would 
toss up a pancake for him and serve it, 
smoking hot, for supper, when he came 
home at night. These homely pancakes 
were a great treat to the boy. 

Years later, when he had won his way 
to the very front of the financial world, 
Sir Thomas Lipton visited Ney Orleans. 
This time he came as the distinguished 
guest of the town. He stayed at the St. 
Charles Hotel, and a great banquet was 
given in his honor. The day after, he was 
told that a woman wished to see him. It 
was his little hard-working landlady of 
former days, who, glowing in the success 
of her onetime lodger, had come to shake 
him by the hand. 

“Ah,” Sir Thomas said, after they had 
spoken for a little while. “I'll never for- 
get the days I spent in your wee house and 
I'd give all the fancy banquets now for 
another taste of those pancakes of yours. 
I think I used to like them so much be- 
cause they reminded me of the pancakes 
my mother used to make.” 

Later, we find Lipton among the rice 
swamps of Carolina, and for two years he 
labored here, doing the maximum of work 
for the minimum of pay. Disheartened at 
his slow progress at amassing money, and 
so being unable to help at home, he deter- 
mined to go back east, and shipped as a 
stowaway on board a steamer from Charles- 
town to New York. Unluckily he was dis- 
covered, but instead of being sent back he 
was allowed to proceed as a stoker. So all 
that voyage he was in the stokehold shov- 
eling coal. A rough school this he was 
learning in! Yes, but Lipton was made of 
the stuff to profit by it. And through all 


these work-filled, dark and arduous days, 
his buoyancy of spirit never deserted him, 
for the beacon light of home illumined his 
soul. Temptations there must have been, 
but always the vision of his mother rose 
in front of him at the parting of the ways 
to comfort and control and inspire. His 
dream was to get sufficient money to take 
him back to Scotland and there to start a 
business which would lift his parents out 
of their dreary poverty. 


A “Ticket to Mother” 


ITTLE by little, though slow it was, 
his pile of dollars grew. He stinted 
himself in every way, barely taking enough 
to eat, until his ambition was realized. At 
last, the day came when he found himself 
the master of about $500. It was a great 
day! Exultant, he hastened to the ship- 
ping office, laid the money on the counter 
and boldly demanded a ticket for Glasgow. 
Had he asked for “a ticket to my mother,“ 
it might more truly have voiced his leaping 
thoughts. For that was the bourne to 
which, like a homing pigeon, his eyes and 
heart were ever turning. 

So Thomas Lipton, now a man grown, 
though only nineteen years old, seasoned 
by adversity but undaunted, farsighted and 
courageous, returned to the home of his 
boyhood to try another bout with fate and 
fortune. 

Can you see the home-coming? The 
big, young fellow in his strange American 
clothes standing on the doorstep of his 
home, waiting until the door would open? 
And the little mother hastening to see who 
had pulled the bell so imperiously? 

Then the opening of the door—a pause 
—then a glad cry. “Eh, my laddie—my 
laddie—you’ve come back to me!” 

Such moments are precious jewels in the 
chaplet of life’s sweetest memories. 


No Fun Like Work 

ANGING up in the billiard room of 

his home at Southgate—that room 
with its personal evidence of intimate 
friendships, with royalty, its tokens of 
affection from whole nations and peoples— 
is a card bearing a motto which Sir Thomas 
Lipton has made his own. “There's no 
Fun Like Work. This is the keynote of 
Lipton’s success; it is the fundamental 
idea in his business creed. I often think 
that Sir Thomas must have found out the 
truth of that motto in the very early days 
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of his career in Glasgow. For if ever a 
man got fun out of his work, that man 
is Lipton. 

It mey be that it takes a genius to see 
humor in the grocery business. Tea, for 
instance, is rather a tame trade; but in the 
hands of Lipton its retailing became im- 
bued voto all the romance and color of 
sunny Ceylon. Ham is almost as stodgy 
a Commodity as one conid think of; but 
bring imagination to bear on the ham and 
it instantly becomes humorous. That is 
what Lipton did in the little grocery shop 
he opened in Glasgow. He brought all 
the resources of his fertile imagination to 
hear upon his business. 

He made bacon and ham alive. He 
showed jolly, fat pigs being brought to 
Lipton’s Market. His customers laughed. 
They crowded round the little shop where 
the windows were stocked, not only with 
eggs and butter and bacon but plastered 
with funny pictures and cartoons of the 
chief events of the day. Pretty soon, 
people began to come a long way to see the 
famous shop. People will always go a long 
way to get a good, hearty laugh; and they 
could not help laughing because the young 
grocer, himself, behind the counter was 
laughing too. His brain was seething 
with ideas—new ideas that had never been 
worked before; he was so impatient to put 
them all into practice that the day was far 
too short for him. 


“It Pays to Advertise” 
RELAND was at first, Thomas Lipton's 
principal source of supply. He ran- 
sacked the old country for eggs, butter and 
hams. A big farm in County Mayo wak- 
ened up when the sudden demand from 
Scotland began, and it turned out produce 
na remarkable way for the Emerald Isle. 
reland also sent over pigs—lively little 
porkers that looked just like the little pigs 
that went to market in the nursery rhyme. 
And it was no uncommon sight to see one 
or more of these animals being driven 
through the Glasgow streets attached by 
a string to a real Irish driver with his ‘ould 
green hat’ and his short cutty pipe. Chil- 
dren shricked with delight when they saw 
this spectacle, for the pig was loudly ad- 
vertised as “Lipton's orphan" who was 
following papa and mamma to the famous 
market, 
On high days and holidays Lipton's 
orphan was always abroad. And some- 


times a subtle flick from the dri 
would render the pig recalcii 
would refuse to move. With hi 
planted together, the animal 
temptuous of both appeals an 
The holiday crowd surged roun 
with laughter. Traffic was hel 
the next morning, a long colui 
newspapers described how ‘A 
Cross, yesterday afternoon, 
stoppage of traffic occurred 
the antics of a pig, commor 
as ‘Lipton’s orphan,’ the pr 
Mr. Lipton, merchant’ of Hig 
and so on. 


Fe Filled Six Position 


URTHER along the road « 

there were big days for Thon 
— days when the whole world de 
do him honor. But somehow, 
more fascinating to linger here 
ginnings of his vast business, to ` 
in his one, small shop, perfor 
offices of clerk, window-dresser, 
ment writer, salesman, and, whe 
required, porter as well. Many 
slept in the back shop or under h 
He scarcely knew night from d 
grossed was he in his work. T 
two of a staff and he was one of th 
only ten years later he was emplo 
people. 

It was at this time that Liptor 
feel his power, to dream dreams. 
visions. It was now that he s 
romance and the possibilities in! 
business. 

“Everyone must eat,” saic 
“some one must supply them 
not 1? Some day mean t 
biggest provision merchant in 
world.” 

To his mother he confided all 
“You'll kill yourself working 
Tom,” she would cry. But he sı 
fidently. He was working for hi 
day, at this time he saw that 
grow less careworn. He was full 
and power. 

There was no fun like wor 
stimulated him as brandy did oth 

Thomas Lipton was about ti 
at this time. Following his fir 
he opened another store in Glas 
one in Dundee and one in Abe 
lowed; then Paisley, and so on, 1 
were branches all over Scotland. 
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Things Began to Boom 

HEN England was invaded; from Car- 

lisle to Cornwall a string of shops was 
opened with foodstuffs at prices so tempt- 
ing that buyers simply flocked to his coun- 
ters in such numbers, that the entire stock 
was frequently sold out on the opening 
morning. At this time, Lipton opened a 
new branch of his business every day. 

Long ere this, however, Ireland had 
proved too limited in her output. West- 
port, County Mayo, had done gallantly, 
and had sent ten thousand hams, sixteen 
tons of bacon, ten tons of butter, and some 
16,000 eggs every week, but even all this 
was insufficient for the demands of the 
growing business. So Lipton went to 
America. He bought hogs by the hundred 
thousand from the great farmers of the 
Middle West. He went to Denmark for 
butter. He sailed for the East and created 
an enormous sensation by buying up sev- 
eral large estates in Ceylon, and blossom- 
ing forth as a tea planter. He burst into 
the pork-packing business in America and 
immediately all the Chicago meat million- 
aires fluttered round to see what the big 
Scotsman was after, and whether he meant 
to put them all out of business. His fac- 
tories were finally located at Omaha and 
they still supply his British and foreign 
trade. 

Then he had a great idea. He arranged 
with a large, dairy farm in New York 
State to supply him with monster cheeses. 
The first great cheese was made from six 
days milk of a herd of 800 cows. And the 
ship which took home the gigantic “keb- 
buck” had to delay discharging it on ac- 
count of insufficient crane power to hoist 
it on the dock. So the shops had to wait 
until fresh tackle was made. Those mon- 
ster cheeses had English sovereigns hidden 
in them. They were exhibited for weeks 
before they were cut. Then with a fan- 
fare of trumpets, on a Christmas or New 
Year’s Eve, Mr. Lipton himself would 
come, armed with a silver shovel and be- 
fore intense crowds, seething with excite- 
ment, dig out portions to the eager cus- 
tomers; who hastened home to explore and 
see if their slice contained a sovereign. 


A Loyal Offer 
UEEN VICTORIA was on the throne 
then; the Jubilee was approaching 
and from every corner of the empire, 
gifts were pouring in upon the aged monarch. 


Thomas Lipton, who by this time was 
known in every part of the country, con- 
ceived the idea of presenting, as the gift 
of a loyal subject, a monster cheese which 
Her Majesty could give in portions to the 
poor. The offer was duly made, in humble 
but manly and straightforward terms. It 
was declined on the ground 'tifat Her 
Majesty, while thanking him for his gen- 
erous suggestion, could not accept gifts 
from those with whom she was personally 
unacquainted." A smaller man might 
have felt this letter keenly. Not so Lip- 
ton. By allowing both letters to be pub- 
lished broadcast and with the heading, 
“A Snub from royalty,” he showed him- 
self to be a man gifted not only with un- 
failing good humor but with uncommon 
power of rising above petty things. 


The Picture on the Wall 


HOMAS LIPTON was now Sir 
Thomas Lipton. First a knighthood 
and then a baronetcy was conferred upon 
him. Of his intimate friendship with 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales, much 
has been written. There was more than 
mere friendship, there was real affection 
there. Even Queen Victoria by this time 
counted him among those with whom she 
was “personally acquainted” and in the 
library at Osidge, among hundreds of other 
portraits of kings and queens and prir- 
cesses, hangs a big portrait signed by 
Queen Victoria's own hand which she pre- 
sented to her friend, the unaffected big 
Scotsman, who during all his years of 
travel and in society, still retained his 
simple manners, his Scots accent, his gift 
of humor, and his genius for story telling. 
There are many things in this life I 
would like to write about: The gigantic 
contracts he handled, the war-time efforts 
to relieve the sufferings of the wounded, 
the money poured out without stint in 
kindly actions and quiet deeds of charity; 
the story of the Serbian relief ship, the 
wonderful friendships with the great ones 
of the earth; the splendid spirit of affection 
and loyalty which has always existed be- 
tween himself and his employees. All 
these are things upon which much could 
be written, because they are things that 
show what manner of man he is. 

If you entered Sir Thomas Lipton's 
private office at City Road, London, and 
asked him, what so many men have asked 
this last thirty years, Tell me, to what 
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do you owe your marvelous success?” he 
would look at you for a moment then, 
turning, point to a photograph that hangs 
upon the wall by his right hand. It is the 
picture of a sweet, old lady with wise 
kindly eyes, very happy looking and com- 
fortable and prosperous in her silk gown 
and little lace cap with ribbons. And 
he would say, “There! She did it all. 
I owe everything I have to her, my 
mother.” 


His Love Story 

N the lives of most men there is usually 

a love story A song to which some 
woman has set the harmony. The one, 
great love of Sir Thomas Lipton’s life has 
been his love for his mother. There was 
the most beautiful understanding between 
them in life; and now he reveres her mem- 
ory. Her photograph has never been ab- 
sent from his desk these thirty-odil vears. 
He was a millionaire at twenty-nine years 


of age, and he ascribes all of 
and fortune to the grit and del 
and ambition with which, lor 
mother inspired him. And ne 
of all the pleasures his wealth 
was that one of ministering to | 
and happiness in her old age. 
made good his promises as a * 
mind, mother! Wait till I 
UIL make lots of money and | 
home to you and you'll not ha 
any more.” 

It is of these days of boyho 
Thomas Lipton likes to speak ¢ 
his home at Osidge; and it was 
ing him talk of these days 
Henry Neil, deeply thrilled and 
wrote these lines: 


Who said “Hitch your wagon: 
Who needs ec — 


God W * r 
a MOTHER 
far or kid yor 
I need r long d ea 


The Greatest Faker Talks 


(Continued from page 45) 


“Oh, ves! You burn a bayberry candle 
before the Christmas tree candles are ex- 
tinguished, to be sure vour luck will con- 
tinue through the year. Suppose the bay- 
berry flame sputters out? Then it is an 
ill omen. I have you in my clutches, 
Then, too, you ane i made some friend 
a present of an op The beauty of the 
stone creates delig ~ but its evil is purely 
a matter of imagination—of belief in me. 
Pearls are said to be tears. They are the 
tears of oysters and may become the tears 
of men." 

“Perfectly ridiculous,” says J. 

LL my traditions are traditions of 

the days of idols and idolatry,” he 

went on. “They do not belong in a day 

when men are working to make me sing 
my swan song.” 

“But are you working to that end?” I 
asked in pleasant surprise. 

“You still believe in me—and you are 
fools!" continued the old fellow. “I do 
not fear anything until men and women 
learn to understand that | am a monu- 
mental sham. But I will not tell you how 
to overcome me. You still offer terrible 
sacrifices to me—you have since the begin- 


ning of the world. You are aft 


shadow. You shudder when 
passes by.” 
“Do we—why?" 


“Because you will not learn 
cation, intelligence, will-power 
lessness of true living will dri 
my high place. 

“Overthrow me if you have t 
Meanwhile, I laugh at you!" 

“Look here, old fellow," I sa 
done a lot of talking and, as y 
thousands of years to my one 
you've got the best of me. Bui 
that the humanity you've bee 
at so long is getting wiser sk 
slowly than you imagine, but r 
some effect. But—I'd like to 
the test. Maybe you're a bi 
tious yourself.” 

“Me!” he shouted. “‘Me—su 
Why, man; why that’s too gi 
Haw! Put me to the test. C 

“Lend me thirteen dollars,“ 
out blinking an eye. “TIL pay 
next Friday!" 

Suddenly his smile changed 
sullen cast of countenance. H 
me, and says, “Excuse me, I’m 
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Accountancy, as taught by 


Pace Institute, develops vision as 
wellasknowledgeof principles, courageas well 


as grasp of technical facts and procedures. 
Accountancy-educated men and women loom large on 
the business screen of to-morrow. If you would exchange 
routine and restricted employment for positions of 
directive responsibility, your problem is solely one of 
personal preparation, of intensive, purposeful study. 


Pace Accountancy Graduates the country over. stand out because of 
their ability to see and to plan, their capacity to analyze and to act. 
Look where you will, you find Pace-educated men and women building 
successful careers as certified public accountants, cost analysts, audi- 
tors, tax specialists, secretaries, treasurers, controllers, and general corporation 
executives. 

Daytime and evening courses in Accountancy and Business Administration are 
given the year round at Pace Institute, New York, Boston, and Washington— 
standardized, accredited, developmental courses which develop the power to think, the ability 
to act, the capacity to earn. Both day and evening classes are now being organized to meet the 


needs of forward-looking men and women who purpose to gain immediate headway toward posi- 
tions of technical or executive responsibility. 


$7 MONTH’S TRIAL INSTRUCTION 


Pace instruction in Accountancy is also available by Extension through the mails. Extension 
students are privileged to enroll for one month’s trial instruction, with the charge for tuition and 
texts limited to $7. There is no obligation whatsoever to continue the course. This liberal offer 


enables students to test to their own satisfaction Pace Institute’s ability to teach them Account- 
ancy by Extenison through the mails. Pace Extension students study the same subjects as do 
Resident School students. They are taught and developed by Resident School Instructors. 
They have the privilege of transfer from Extension to Resident School instruction with credit for 
work done and tuition paid. 


“MAKING READY” 


Send for details of this $7 trial offer, and also for a complimentary copy of “MAKING 
READY,” a 32-page booklet which convincingly shows why Accountancy-educated men and 
women—value analysts—are insistently demanded by Modern Business. 

Send me, without obligation, details of your 


Pace & Pace Sco me le gin dct of ro 


| Pace & Pace, 30 Church St., New York 
| 

+ | 2 J 5 

Hudson Terminal | Making Ready. 
i 
[| 


30 Church St., New York 
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THe New Success 
Monthly Prize Contest 


November Contest: “How I Overcame My 
Greatest Handicap” 


| HAT is the thing, in your honest opinion, that has been the 
handicap, the greatest stumbling-block in your life? What 
your progress more than anything else? What has stood in you. 
make a genuine success of your life? Have you been able to overci 
obstacle? Ifso- how? Perhaps you can tell us and, perhaps, you 
ence will be of inestimable value to many other readers of this m 
For the three best articles of not more than 700 words each, we. 
following prizes: First prize, $25; second prize, $15; third prize, &. 
This competition closes November 18, 1920. The winning arti 
appear in the January, 1921, number. Contributions to these pi 
tests will NOT be returned unless postage is enclosed with the man 
Address: Prize Contest Editor, THE NEW Success, 1133 Br 
New York City. 


Winners of the September Contest: “ How I Hel 
My Husband” 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Mrs. Josephine Tintera, Illinois. SECOND F 
Rose Krivanek, Illinois. THIRD PRIZE, $10, Mrs. R. L. Renton, Mic! 


“How I Helped My Husband” 


(First Prize Article) 
By JOSEPHINE TINTERA, Illinois 


HOCK full of ideas, creatively gifted, my the fact that he drifted about in a se 

husband has been the kind of man who's tented mood, and was unsettled, unr 

eager to put his ideas to working. He'd 1 decided, then and there, that th 

get a start at some notion of his, have it worked came home with an idea of some s 

up half way through, then some difficulty would down to his mechanically — 
arise, or his interest would suddenly die, and the tamper with the same, Ud make hi 

idea went to nothin It was the sume way with work it out in completeness, by inve 

sitions he held. Ky mechanic of intelligence, he interest in the idea to such an extent 

ound positions always open for him, and seldom hold out until he did succeed with it. 


lost a day through not working. Yet his record Sure enough, working in an ele 
length of holding one position was about three machine parts shop, Joe came home 
months! noon, with a number of mechanica 


He'd locate with some company, in a shop where pockets and in high spirits. He h 
he was sure he was going to like the work, and just — to adjust certain parts of the 
so long as the work interested him he stuck, Then the machine with less mechanical pi 
quite unexpectedly he wouldn't show up one morne power to the works. The idea, 
ing. The company would send to find out what good one, if the right adjustments 
was the trouble; naturally 1 wouldn't know But worked out, Though I une 

with evening came the story; he bad found a “better ing about mechanics | could see his 
job,” something he was sure would be more worth value of it, 

while, ‘These “better jobs” were tales stretehing 

over a period of six years before began to realize 3 to the basement my h 
that my husband's one great fault was unsteadi- Evening came, his supper was | 
ness, that his failure to succeed in lile was due to the electric bulb in the basement but 
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How I Got Spot Cash 
For My Real Estate 


A plan that Worked Like Magic—Brought Big 
Price After Agents Failed—Cost But a Few Dol- 
lars—And Saved Agent’s Commission of $122.50 


UR home was a mile from the car-line, 
and it was another two miles down 
town after having reached the car- 
line. ‘Technically we lived in town, 
but not having a car, we were not 
much better off than if we had been 
living in the 3 

We wanted to sell and get closer in.“ 
but repeated efforts, thru real estate 
agents, were of no avail, as it seemed 
each time a prospective buyer was 
discovered, he was directed to something better 
eventually. 

“After having given up all hopes, an advertise- 
ment of the Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate 
came to our attention. We got them and followed 
them. They worked like magic, and sold our 
place for exactly one-third more than it had cost us," 

The above enthusiastic statement as to the quick, 
easy and profitable results obtained from using the 
Simplex Plans, is only one of many received from all 
parts of this country, as more that 5,000 properties, 
2 all kinds, throughout the United States and 

anada have already been sold by this marvelously 
successful system. 

The Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate are as 
far ahead of the old method of marketing property, 
as the modern motor car is ahead of the ox cart of 
our forefathers. 

They are the crystallized, systematized knowledge 
of the world's most successful real estate salesman's 
twenty years experience, during which time he 
dealt with thousands of buyers and sellers in all 
parts of the — made thousands of experi- 
ments, and successfully solved thousands of difficult 
selling problems. Therefore, they contain only 
proved-out, time-tested plans, principles and ideas 
—the inside secrets of successful real estate selling. 

These effective Plans have now been so simplified 
and condensed that they are complete in oniy 32 
pages (8 x 13 inches) in type written form, each set 
approved and autographed by the originator. 

They contain such clear, concise, straightaway 
information—are so simple and easy to follow—that 
any intelligent person can use them to the fullest ad- 
vantage. 

They will enable you to handle the sale of your own 
property without any difficulty—without depending 
upon any one else without paying big commissions 
to agents—just as other wide-awake property 
owners have done. Here are a few words of praise for 
the wonderful efficiency of these helpful Plans: 

“The Simplex Plans sold my house for cash within two 
weeks."—F. S.. Wauwatossa, Wis. Sold my farm for 


cash."—Mrs. L. A. C., Glenwood, Minn. “Sold my country 
place in three weeks for cash. —H. M. B., New York City. 


“Sold my store and real estate."—B. L., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pp re Plans sold my house for cash within three weeks.""— 
M. E. L., Marshalltown, lows. “Sold my hat factory. 
Endorse your methods.“ —W. E. B.. Bufalo, N. Y. “Sold 
7 property. Your plans quickest I ever saw."—J. F., 
Waterford, V. J. “Your plans sold my Colorado ranch.“ — 
P, E. V., Lansing, Mich, Sold for cash in 10 days. — 17. 
H. C., Wakefield, Mass. “Sold my Hotel."—G. S. S.. Plano, 
J. “Sold three lots for cash.“ — R. F. M., Ottawa, Canada. 
Sold my Michigan farm. "—E. A. D., Miami, Fla. 


It makes no difference what kind of a property 
you have, whether it is worth $500 or $50,000, 
whether it is located in the city of Chicago or in 
the heart of Montana, far from any railroad, there 
is a Simplex Plan to fit your requirements. 

These scientific Plans show you how to attract the 
largest possible number of prospective buyers—how to 
interest them in your particular property—and just 
how to close the sale and get the cash. 

They show you how to get the best possible price— 
how to save all agents’ fees and commissions—how to 
save three to six months’ time in finding a buyer. 

In view of what this remarkable method has done 
for others, isn't it plain, downright foolishness for 
you to spend a minute's time, an ounce of energy, or a 
cent of moncy in any effort to make a sale, until you 
carefully examine a set of the Simplex Plans? This 
you can do without cost or obligation of any kind. 

Do not send any money, Fill in and mail the coupon, 
or write a letter or post card, and a complete set of the 
Plans you need will be sent to you by return mail. 
Examine them thoroughly. Then if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied that they are just what 7 8 want. send 
them back any time within five days after you receive 
them, and you will not owe a single penny. 

On the other hand, if you find upon examination, 
that they are just as represented—just what you have 
been looking for—exactly what you need to make a 
quick cash sale of your property—then send $10 in 


saI payment, 

t is the fair, square way in which the Simplex 
Plans are sold. You are not asked to take the slightest 
risk. It costs you nothing whatever to investigate. 
So mail the coupon at once—before this free-examina- 
tion offer is withdrawn. THE SIMPLEX CO., Dept. 
331, 1133 Broadway, New York. 


Seth Moyle, Mgr. THE SIMPLEX CO., 
Dept. 331, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
Dear Sir: You may send me a set of the Simplex Plans for 


r I will remail the 
Plans to you within five days after I receive them, or 
send $10 in full payment. 

I promise not to show them to any one, or make any 
use of the principles, ideas and information they contain 
unless I keep them. 


Nam „4 


Address 
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after midnight; my husband was busy with his 
ideas. I didn't hear him come up so I don't know 
at what hour he laid aside the work for sleep, but 
Sunday morning about ten o'clock he arose of his 
own accord and dressed to go out. When I in- 
quired about his idea he carelessly passed my in- 
quiry over his head. The idea had lost its grip on 
him; he had tired of his idea. 

Here was my chance, and I grasped it eagerly. 
My dinner, almost ready, I slipped down to the 
basement and studied the idea. I tampered with the 
unknown tools, pretended I was working at the 
idea, when actually I didn't know a thing about it. 
My husband came from his errand, found me in 
the basement, fooling with his mechanical idea. 
It sort of irritated him at first, then my seeming 
interest awoke his interest; he impatiently wanted 
to get at it. I worked up an eager mood in him, 
and before | knew what had happened, my hus- 
band was once more at his idea, while I, at his side, 
kept up his interest by asking innumerable ques- 
tions and offering the scant ideas | had on mechan- 
ics and the device. 

Our Sunday was spent in the basement, but a 
happy Sunday it was, for evening found the adjust- 
ment of mechanical works in perfect working order; 
the idea had been carried out. Upstairs into the 
kitchen the mechanical works were brought, and 
while my husband drew rough plans of each part 
and its working connections with the idea, I wrote 
out a brief explanation of its mechanical running. 


TRE idea was brought down to the works where 
Joe was employed and submitted to the execu- 
tives. The following Saturday Joe received one 
hundred dollars for the idea and a request to go on 
experimenting with washing-machine works and see 
if any more improvements could be worked up. 
The complete working out of that one idea was 
truly the foundation of Joe's success. Encouraged, 
he stuck to the position at the electric washing- 
machine shop, and was pushed up from one position 


to another until he reached the superintendentsh 
All the time he was going up, he had his eyes o 
and his creative ability with him, but I just had 
keep after him to hold him down to the ideas, to ç 
him to work them out. After a while I learned 
lot about mechanics, and when he dropped an ide 
I'd tamper with it until my tinkering got on | 
nerves, my many questions worked him up in 
spasms. Then he'd fairly grab the idea out of r 
hand, go at it once more, and as sure as patien 
held out, he always succeeded in making the id 
work out as he had first intended it should, 


HE did quit three times, always because t 
works were becoming uninteresting to hi 
but each time I sent him back with some inspi 
tional idea which held him until some advanceme 
again restored a desire to stay on. It was throu 
him that several of the big improvements on: 
washing-machines were made, and a great ma 
petty little improvements were secured through t 
“question box” idea. A box was installed in ea 
department, and questions and suggestions by e 
ployees were dropped into it, to be worked out la 
»y Joe, who now does nothing else but experim 
with ideas suggested by employees. 

The only credit in my husband's success tha 
am entitled to, is the determination on my p 
that he must be induced to settle down and s 
ceed, must carry out the ideas he had but was ı 
inclined to stick to to the end. All I ever did v 
just simply to get on his nerves with the ma 
questions | asked, with my pretense of going at 
idea myself, That always got his “goat,” | 
woman of it I guess did, anyway. Now it is 
longer necessary for me to urge him on, for all 
does all day is to apply himself to his undertak 
and patiently try again and again to make 
tical the ideas he is experimenting with; ane 
position, the work, is so fascinating that he has 
time to think of changing around. He's found 
art, and is making a success of it. 
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Her Question 
By Dr. Frank Crane (Copyrighted) 


HERE is a story I heard told the other night— 

I think it is an old one, and has been done into 
a song, but old or new, sung or unsung, it's a pierc- 
ing story of tragic beauty. 

ie is of a man who had become infatuated with 
an evil woman who was very comely. So great was 
her beauty that the man was mad over her. And 
he swore to her in the excess of his passion that for 
her there was nothing in the world he would not do. 

Then the evil-hearted woman smiled, in her lust 
for power, and proposed a horrid test, so that her 
pride might be sated by the knowledge that she 
could make a man do anything. 

“If you love me so much,” she said, “prove it by 
bringing to me your mother’s heart.” 

So the man, insane from the heat of his infatua- 
tion, slew his mother, and cutting out her heart ran 
with it to the evil woman, 

And as he was running, and carrying the heart 
of his mother in his two hands, it happened that he 
stumbled and fell. 

And as he fell the heart cried out and said: 

“Have you hurt yourself, my boy?” 


Chicago’s Rules for Health 
From “A Reader” 


1 Department of Health of the city of C 
cago has issued a ription for its inhi 
tants, in the form of “Ten Aids to Health,“ wh 
is intended to reduce the cost of sound livi 
Adherence to these injunctions, says the bull 
of the department, “will help greatly in keep 
you healthy, happy and honest: 

“Wash your hands before each meal.“ 

“Clean your teeth night and morning.” 

“Drink a glass of water before each meal | 
before going to bed. 

“Take at least a dozen good, deep breath: 
fresh air every day.” 

“Sit up straight, stand and walk erect.” 

“Take daily exercise in the open air.“ 

“Eat plain, simple food and take plenty of t 
at your meals.“ 

“Keep your body clean,” 

“Be always neat in appearance, cheerful in 
position and willing to help." 

“Attending faithfully to the above little di 


every day will help greatly in keeping you heal 
happy and honest.“ 
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How To Make Yourself Worth More 


Another man started even with you in life, no richer, no more talented, no 


more ambitious. 
to move far ahead. 


But in the years that have passed he has somehow managed 
What is the secret of it? 


Why should he, apparently, have 


the power to get so easily the things he wants while you must work so hard for 


all that comes to you? 


Another woman, madam, no more able than yourself, has the good gifts of 


life fairly thrust into her hands. 


You have compared yourself to her and ques- 


tioned what there is in her character and talents that you somehow lack. 


Learn the Reason From Science 


Scientists have found the secret. 
They can show you how you too can 
obtain the better things of life. How 
you can arouse the hidden powers of 
your mind and make them bring you 
more influence, a larger income, greater 
happiness. 

Human intelligence acts and reacts 
according to certain laws known as the 


laws of Psychology—‘organized com- 
mon sense.” Either by instinct or by 
study some individuals master these 
laws. To them the minds of their 
associates become like fine instruments 
on which they can play at will. They 
have but to set the train of circum- 
stances moving and await results. In 
other words—they apply Psychology. 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the 
business man and its principles applied to the 
management of factory and office. We see 
men in every profession, as well as those in 
many lines of industry and business, applying 


Psychology to their personal occupations, and 
from the benefits derived from it greatly in- 
creasing their incomes, enlarging the scope of 
their activities, rising to higher positions of re- 
sponsibility, influence and power. 


Psychology the Direct Method to Success 


Recognizing the need for a popular under- 
standing of its priceless truths, an organization 
was founded by Mr. Warren Hilton some years 
ago to co-ordinate the principles of Psycholojy 
and apply them to every-day life—thus the 
Society of Applied Psychology came into being. 
Among the members of the Advisory Board, 
who also contribute to the Society's literature, 
are such well-known men as Henry A. Buchtel, 
D. D., L.L.D., Chancellor, University of Den- 
ver, former Governor of Colorado; Hudson 


Maxim, D.Sc., Inventor and Mechanical En- 
incer; George Van Ness Dearborn, M. D., 
h.D., Psychologist and Author; Ha 8. 

Tipper, Chairman, National Educational Com- 

mittee, Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

World, and others. 

Because of the very great value of the So- 
ciety's Basic Course of Reading to the average 
man and woman, The Literary Digest is co- 
operating to bring it within the means of every 
earnest seeker for self-betterment. 


FREE “How to Develop Your Power of Achievement” 


A compelling booklet packed with informa- 
tion on such topics as: Psychology reduced to 
easy simple language; How to apply Psychol- 
ogy in Salesmanship; in public 1 rap in 
retail selling—Psychology applied by the pro- 
fessional oan — one ndiscovered Resources 


—Source of Will Power—How to avoid Worry 
—How Ideas are Created—The Ability to 
Read Men,—etc. Sign and mail coupon and 
you will also receive full particulars of the 
Society of Applied Psychology, and what 
membership in it will mean to you. 


r----------------- 
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Develop Your Power of Achievement. 
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The Editor’s Chat 


Suggestive Helps for the Multitude of Readers of THE NEW SUCCESS, 
| Who Write to Dr. Marden for Advice 


Good Salary, But Always Broke 


5 H! cut out this Saving business!“ said a 

O young man in my hearing a while ago to 

his chum. “What's the use? Let's have 

a good time while we can. This saving for a rainy 

day is rot. How do we know we are going to live 

to an old age? Let's live while we live. Have a 
good time, while you can, that’s my policy.“ 

How many such men I have seen down and out 
later in life, incapacitated by sickness or accident, 
with a growing expensive family on their hands, 
and no money saved up for such a contingency! 
The poor wife and children are then compelled to 
work for a living, and even to support the improvi- 
dent father who was a spendthrift during his earn- 
ing years. 

Perhaps you know one or more of those em- 
ployees who get good salaries and yet never have 
anything ahead. Money seems to burn in their 
pockets until they spend it. How little many 
seein to realize that the earning years of their lives 
are not very many and if in these most productive 
years they cannot save something their future wel- 
fare is very uncertain. Who can tell what is going 
to happen to them when their earning power begins 
to wane or is entirely lost? 


There is nothing else Í know of which will take 
the place of a little ready money in case of need; 
something which will be a buffer between us and 
the rough knocks of the world. Be prepared for 
such emergencies! No matter how small your in- 
come, make it above the line of your expenses, and, 
without being penurious, keep as far within this 
boundary-line as possible. 


„** * 


Our Words Are Powers 


O words are living forces. Whatever we 
speak into life is flung back to us in kind. It 
is a law. If you speak disease, discordant condi- 
tions, inferiority, you are perpetuating these things, 
you are sowing seeds which will bring back a cor- 


‘responding harvest. Our words are powers for 


good or evil, 
6 s $ 


How Can We Fear or Doubt? 


WHEN we know that we are guided by the one 


perfect Intelligence, that there is no other 
mind but His, that there is no other reality how can 
we fear? Since God made all that is, since we know 
that He is the only supply, the All-Good, that He is 
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our Father-Mother God, our Partner, a living vit: 
pee of ourselves, as we are of Him, how can we fea 
ow can we doubt? We know there can be r 
death, because all is life. Ali that is real is Go 
and God is life. All is truth; all is perfection. Tt 
All-Good, the All-Perfect, is our Partner. 


We are at the very fountain head of all-suppl 
of the infinite source of things! Why should v 
want, why should we fear, why should we be afraic 
The cause of all things we are a part of. Nothin 
can keep our own from us. We are a part of infir 
ity, of truth, of justice, and of life. 


Responsibility Develops Power 


Hew we shrink from great responsibility! Ho 
. we try to dodge it! And yet it is respons 
bility that brings out the man. It is striving und 
great responsibility, such as rearing a family, strug 
gling for a place in the world, that develops the mar 

What a change we sce in a no-account vout 
after he marries. His feeling of responsibility | 
developed in trying to keep up a home, in trying t 
make a way for himself and to establish his famil 
so that it will amount to something. It is ther 
when he feels responsibility resting heavily upo 
him, that he measures up to his best, and in a sho: 
time people say. How changed that fellow is sinc 
he married. He is more substantial, more stable 
more dependable. You can rely upon him as yo 
never could before.” When he was a sort of harem 
scarem nobody thought very much of him, but a 
soon as family responsibilities commenced to weig! 
upon him he began to straighten up. 

When we begin to climb we begin to develop th 
muscle of manhood; it is then that we begin to de 
velop power. 
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Something In You Can Laugh A 
Fate 


MY friend, do not say you are a victim of cir 
cumstances or conditions—the victim of as 
unfortunate heredity or environment. You may 
think you are, but it is not so! You were made ti 
master unfavorable conditions, made to rise abov 
what others regard as misfortunes, handicaps, an 
stumbling-blocks. There is something in you tha 
is bigger than any fate or destiny, anything whict 
is trying to down you; something in you that i 
mightier than the influence of others which is try 
ing to keep you back. There is something in yor 
that can laugh at fate. 


Carpentry and Coatractiag 
Five volumes, 2158 pages and 
pos than Pasa iMustrations 

P or ontractor 
Building Superintendent and 
Carpenter Foreman. Regular 
Bis Special price, 


Civil Engineering 
Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
3000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrame. Prepares for Civil 
or Structural Engineer, 
Transitman, Estimar De- 
signer or Chief 2 man. 
ary price, $67.50. Spe- 
price, $59.80. 


Telephony and Telegraphy 
Four volumes, 1728 pages and 
2000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for, — 

neer, Wire Chie: 
Pacha ., 
Man or 


Office Manager or Auditor 
$1800 to $8000 Yoarly 
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Learn to Fill 


Bigger Shoes 


Mechames! and 
Architectural Drawing 
Four volumes, 1578 pages 


and more than one thousand 
Mustrations Pre 
Architectural or M 
Drafteman Regular price, 
$30.00, Special price, only 
$19.20. 


Electrical Engineering 


Eight volumes, 3000 pages 
and 2600 illustrations, plates 
and diagrams. Prepares for 
Electrical Power 
Plant 


Engineer 
n. 


Special price. $34.40 
Fire Prevention and Inserance 


Four volumes, 1500 taupes and 
COO illustrations, diagrams, 
forme. ete, Prepares for 
Counterman, Rate Clerk, In» 


spector or Agent. Regular 


Tele 2 
cn oth Sad 80 Speck Bids ko. $30.00. Special price, 


DON’T SEND MONEY! 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
your own for 


it today. 


you can use them just as if they were 
te you don't want to keep them, send them 


week, If you decic 
back at our expense. 


75 Cents I you like the books, as thousands of other men 


have after examination, just send us $2.80, 


a Week ans 


special reduced price 


each month (75 cents a week). 


Start right now and learn to AH big 
will be a better job looking for yo 
teady to meet it when it comes. 


nd the 


balance of the 
at the rate of $3.00 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL ‘SOCIETY 


Dept. X 708, 


Chicago, Ill. 


r (all kinds) 
000 to $5000 


money —grasp 
spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


and 


N 
N 
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Yearly 


O matter what kind of 
work you are doing 
now, a set of these 

great home study books will 

quickly fit you for a bigger 


better paying job. 


We will send any set 
you select for one 
week’s free examina- 
tion, and if you want 
to keep them you 
only the special reduced price—at the rate of 75 
cents a week. 9 Ne 5 Lyoun opportunity tomake more 
it 


ay 


Use these books and a little 


Automobile Eaçisecriag 
Five volumes, 2400 pages and 
2000 illustrations, Prepares 
for Garage Foreman, Auto 
mobile Mechanic or Chauf 
feur. Invaluable to car own 
ere. Regular price, $45.00 
Special price, $29.50. 

Machine Shep Practice 
Sie volumes, 2300 pages and 
2500 illustrations. Prepares 
tor Machine Shop Superin- 
tendent or Foreman, Foun 


dryman, Pattern Maker, Tool 
Tool 


Designer or Maker, 
Regular 


cial price. 


9.80. 
Sanitary, ci | and 
me Ventilating Engineering 


Four volumes, 1454 pages 
and more than 1400 illustra- 
tions, etc. Prepares for San 
itary Engineer, Heating and 
Ventilating Engineer, Master 


Plumber or Plumber Reg- 
rA iom, 0,00. Special 
16.80. 


a whole 


Steam and Gas Engincering 


Seven volumes, 3400 pages 
and 2500 illustrations, p 
diagrams, etc. Prepares for 
Stationary, Marine or Loco- 
motive Engineer or Fireman, 
Regular price, * Spe- 
cial price, $29.80, 


Low and Practice 

(with Reading Course in 25 
bound panpa ets) Thirteen 
volumes, 0 pages and 24 
illustration Prepares for 
all Bar Examinations A 
wonderful aid to business 
men. Regular price $97.50. 
Special price, $45.80, 
Accountancy and 

Business Management 
Seven volumes, 2700 pages 
and 2000 illustrations, forms, 
tte. Prepares for Certified 
Public Accountant, Auditor, 
Oce Manager, Accountant, 
gst er OF Sogn oper, 

ular price, $52.50. 8 

eat tse! $29.80. i 
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There is a God in you, my friend. If you are 
God's child you have inherited the qualities of your 
Creator, use them! Rise in the dominion of your 
birthright! Assert your divinity! Act the part 
of a prince, if you are one! 

You yourself are an inalienable, an inseparable 
part of the great creative force of the universe. 
Attract to yourself what is yours! All you have 
to do is to tap the great Infinite Mind, for you are 
enveloped in the all supply, in the great cosmic, 
creative Intelligence. fou can use what you 
will. 

Just as you now use the electrical energy for 
lighting your factory, your home, or to run your 
machinery, you can use this infinite power without 
any deterioration of the supply. There is no limit 
to the abundance of the all supply, no limit to the 
Almighty's resources, and they are yours, because 
you are a part of them, 


Just To Be Glad! 


1 there anything more delightful than a sunny 
soul, one who radiates sunshine, joy, gladness 
from every pore; who is always optimistic and 
hopeful, always expecting good things to come to 
him; who gives us the impression that he is glad to 
be alive, that he was born in just the right place at 
the right time and under the most favorable con- 
ditions? è 

Whoever strikes the keynote of joy and happiness 
is a dispenser of the balm of Gilead, a healing 
force. 

Just to be glad! If we could only form this habit 
of being glad, what a wonderful thing it would be 
for 3 who touches our lives, to bathe in 
the warmth and power of our mental sunshine! 
What a paradise this world would be if we all just 
made up our minds to be glad! 


Where Progress Ends 


TRE moment we cease our efforts to swim up the 

stream we begin to float down. There is no 
standing still in this world. Things must go one 
way or the other. Everything is on the move, up 
or down, 

It is the easiest thing in the world to drift down 
stream. You do not have to make any effort. 
Just cease to struggle to get up, and you find your- 
self going down. 

Watch a storekeeper when he gets into a rut. 
He has made up his mind that it is throwing away 
money to advertise. He thinks he can effect a sav- 
ing by buying goods that are a little off style, a 
little off the color. He figures that he can save 
several thousand dollars a yer by getting cheaper 
help. He will get a little cheaper manager, a little 
cheaper superintendent; he will make a general cut 
in salaries. He does not believe in giving up every- 
thing he gets to push his business, 

It does not take a very discerning eye to see the 
drift dowrward in that store, the stagnation, the 
blighting influence in every department, the grad- 
ual shrinkage of patronage, the dropping of stand- 
ards, and the ultimate failure of the whole concern, 


When You Know What Is In Ye 


JE you have not faced a crisis, a situation wh 
made a call upon all that was in you, a situat 
which tempted you to play the coward, you hi 
not yet gotten your right measure. 

What you do in such a situation is a test of | 
stuff you are made of. If you show the wh 
feather and run away you are a quitter, But 
your supreme test only stiffens your backbone a 
makes you the more determined to fight to | 
bitter end, you will prove you are made of winn: 
material, A determination to stand out and f: 
your foe will call out of the great within of y 
the ability, the resources, to back up and sust 
you in 8 resolution. Then you will find ve 
real self. 

Many a man has never found himself until, p 
haps, everything he had in the world was sw 
away from him—his property and those dear 
him lost. Not until he had seen his home sold o 
his head and those dearer to him than his own | 
thrown out upon a cold world was he able to oj 
the door which showed him his real self and 
possibilities. 

Many natures are so constituted that ordin; 
happenings in an ordinary career will not aro 
or ep their greatest talents, which lie too di 
to be easily discovered. It takes a great crisis, es 
a calamity, to reveal some of us to ourselves. Wh 
ever the cause, however, we know that the progr 
of the world depends on the extent to which we « 
cover and use our possibilities. The miracles 
civilization have come from the awakening of lat 
powers in the individual. 


Faith 


15 is not enough to desire what we want, we m 
believe it is coming, we must expect it, we m 
have faith that it will be ours, faith that it 
come to us, Faith is the magnet which draws 
the positive creative power which produces it. 


Marked For Promotion 


1. is easy to pick out the sort of fellow who is lik 
to be promoted. You feel it in his very atm 
here, and you say to yourself, “Just watch U 
fellow, he is a comer, a climber; he is going to | 
top; ny bye can see that.” There is someth 
about the man that indicates his goal, there is 
mistaking the qualities. 

“We are always looking for special talent,” s 
a business man to me recently, “always watch 
for the unusual, watching for the man who has n 
ways of doing things, who is inventive and 
sourceful, a genius. We know sucha man hasa futu 
Sizing up likely workers, sizing up promising n 
terial, is the thing we are constantly doing. 1 ne 
go through my establishment without that 
thing in mind. I am always on the lookout 


unusual ability, earmarks of the winner.” 

Every progressive business man is watching fo 
chance to advance his employees. He is alwi 
looking for signal ability in the workers, alw; 
trying to find in the ranks men who have promot 
or partnership material in them, men who can ti 
responsibility and put it over. 
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YOU MAY BE A $25,000 MAN 


Jost what is your salary limit? Do you 
know? Have you ever given yourself the 
chance to prove what you can do? Have you 
ever tested your ability at the one job Busi- 
ness pays big prices for — MANAGEMENT? 


Here is a measure for you, and it's the sort 
to make a man think. 


Take the business leaders of today — such 
self-made men as Schwab, Vanderlip, Davi- 
son, Willys, Johnston of the Chemical Na- 
tional, Willard of the B.& O. Who in the early 
days could have laid hand on their shoulders 
and seid. There, gentlemen, are the men 
who thirty years from now will be the out- 
standing successes in American business?” 


No one on earth could have foretold it — 
and they themselves least of all! 


Not in any way were they phenomenal — 
and they themselves would be last to claim it. 
Indeed, they were not so greatly different from 
other young men of their time — except in 
one particular: They were preparing for the 
big chance, so that when it came it would 
find them ready. 


Your Chances Greater 


Pause a moment and consider what these 
pioneers in business self-education were con- 
fronted with — and how hard was their path 
compared with yours. 


When these men started, business knowl- 
edge was unorganized. Business TRAIN- 
ING, such as La Salle University offers today, 
was unheard of. The only way to learn the 
laws that govern sound management was 
through one’s own experience. The process 
was slow, and often costly. 


Today, the principles and procedure of 
successful business have been analyzed and 
charted. Through La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity, the man ambitious for promotion can 
avail himself of the condensed experience of 
450 business specialists and successful exec- 
utives in every department of business, 


Today, by the LaSalle Problem Method 
of instruction, a man may actually solve, 
under expert guidance, practical problems 
lifted bodily from business life; he can steadily 
Progress to a mastery of business fundamen- 
tals. No reason today why any man of ordinary 
education, ambitious to succeed, should not 
be ready for the big chance when it comes! 


Big Pay for 
Men Who Can Manage 


Business heads are literally searching the 
country for men big enough to share their 
burdens. Not brilliant men, they say, but 
trained men—sound thinkers; men who 
have grasped the fundamental principles and 
practices of modern business and can apply 
them quickly and surely to the solution of 
business problems. Such men often name 
their own salaries. 


Vou can develop your ability to manage. 
Make up your mind right now to acquire 
that broad mastery of business which will en- 
able you to do big things and command big 


pay. Aim for the $25,000 mark. You may not 
teach it, bot there are thousands of lesser 
places from $5,000 up that you can reach. 
Someone is going to fill them. Will it be you 
or those other fellows who are neck and neck 
with you to-day—or even behind you? 


Get the TRAINING and you will be sur- 
prised how steadily ABILITY keeps pace! 


Our book, Mastering the Knack of Man- 
agement,” sums up in a forceful, stimulating 
way the qualities that go to make the success- 


ful executive —shows how you can qualify. 


for higher executive and managerial posi- 
tions. Thousands of men have got from this 
book an impulse that set them straight on the 
road to bigger opportunities, greater respon- 
sibilities. more money. They read the facts 
regarding this new profession of managey 
ment, resolved to qualify—and then they 
ACTED. 


Big opportunities are ahead of you in the 
field of management. Would you see them, 
analyze them, master them? Show your 
decision, your determination to win, by fll- 
ing in the coupon and mailing it TODAY. 


—— — ä — — a an > 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1134 AR, Chicago, M. 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service 


Thave marked with an X below 
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Senator Harding’s Boyhood Life 


Some Interesting Characteristics Told by a Cousin of 
the Republican Candidate 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


ENATOR WARREN G. HARDING, who 
has been nominated for President on the 
Republican ticket, has a niece in Santa Ana, 

California, who favored the writer of this article 
with some interesting information about the can- 
didate. She tells of his fine sense of humor, his 
love for his mother, and for animals, as follows: 

“As a young boy, Senator Harding was a great 
tease to his sisters, and often made life exciting for 
them. This trait, too, I remember as a child, for 
I never was with him, as a visitor, that he didn't 
enjoy teasing me and my sisters. I very well re- 
member, one time especially, when I was having 
dinner at his home, He was dishing out the straw- 
berries, when, with a smile, he remarked that he 
was sorry that Nelle Marie didn’t like berries, and 
passed my dish with one lone berry on it. Fora 
moment, fe decidedly hurt; but he soon relented 
and we had a good laugh over it. We became used 
to his teasing and felt compensarea for it by the 
gum, candy, and money with which he was so gn- 
erous. Generosity always has been a most striking 
trait in his character. 

“At an early age he was exceedingly patriotic, 
and no Presidential campaign came off but he was 
a very enthusiastic supporter of the Republicans. 
Mother says that he used to get provoked with her, 
if she even suggested that the Democratic leader 
would win. Later, at the time of the Blaine-Cleve- 
land campaign, he was most ridicuolusly prominent, 
wearing his stovepipe hat, and playing in the Marion 
brass band. 

“The senator is fond of animals, and I can't re- 
member when he didn't have a dog. Horses, too, 
were his ey as well as his wife's. He also has 
been a great lover of children. No child or dog 
ever could be mistreated around him and the 
offender permitted to ‘get away with it.’ 

“I think the one trait that has left its deepest im- 

ssion on me was his kindly attitude and thought- 

ulness toward his mother. No week went by dur- 


ing the last few years of her life that the floris 
not send, or that he, himself, did not take ! 
bouquet of choice flowers. He was a 
visitor at her home, when he was in Marion, 

“Mother has related several little stories o 
boyhood, One, especially is told of him whe 
was three years old. He had been very des 
of owning a pair of leather boots—little black 
with copper toes and red-leather tops. One 
his parents wished to leave him with his 
mother, while they went out. In order to ir 
his good behavior, they had promised him a 
of the coveted boots as a reward, provided he 
a good boy.’ 

“But Warren couldn't wait, or he thought 
might forget their promise, so he ran off dowr 
road to the little store where he had seen the b 
told the shopkeeper what he wanted, made his 
chase, and started home, When he was half 
home, he happened to think he needed somet 
more; so back to the store he trudged, and a 
the storekeeper for ‘a bracker andtsome brackn 
When his parents returned, they found Wa 
with his outfit complete.” 


ENATOR HARDING'S niece, who so ki 
furnished the foregoing data, is Miss 
Marie Remsberg, the daughter of Mr. and | 


E. E. Remsberg, of Santa Ana, California. 
Remsberg was Miss Charity Malvina Hardin 
Marion, Miss Remsberg naturally is proud o 


distinguished uncle, and delights in telling ol 
interesting traits of character. Senator Harc 
she says, is blessed with a sense of humor and a 
for a good, clean joke. 

A man who can laugh in times of stress is a 
man to have around, for the ability to laug 
sometimes all that preserves our sanity, wher 
are under a terrific strain, and from all pre 
indications the next President's administratio 
not going to be a sinecure, 


* 2 2 „ 
Charles M. Schwab on the Real Success 


Y idea of the successful life is the man who 

has successfully accomplished the objects for 
which he set out, to do something that is worthy 
of a real American man. Money is often a mat- 
ter of chance or good fortune and is not the mark 
of a successful life. And while I have some money 
it is not the thing that brings a throb of pleasure or 
a thrill into my life. And I would not pose as a 
successful man if that was to be the measure. But 
when I look about me and see the multitude of 
friends that I have after forty years of business 


association with men, when I see the great line 
smoking stacks and blazing furnaces that | 
come into being because of my interests and ac 
ity in life, and when I see a work that I set ou 
do successfully accomplished and meeting the 
val of my fellowmen, then a real thrill co 
into my heart and I feel that I have done so 
thing worth while. The money one doesn’t tl 
about as long as you have enough to pay your | 

and keep your business going. 
Charles M. Schwa 
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Aggressive fighting for the right is the greatest 
sport in the world.— Roosevelt. 


In moments of supreme test, remember t 
what others dare, you can dare.—Sheldon. 


———— > 
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That is what Albert Foster wrote us eighteen months ago, 
and he goes on: “I’m tired of being bossed for $25 a 
week. I want a He-Man job with real pay. I want to get 
into the $100 a week class. Tell me how to doit.” We 
showed him how. Today he has a He-Man job and He-Man 
pay. We tell of his experience because it's typical. 


WHAT ARE YOU? A man who is up and doing, getting 
real money, or are you simply marking time on $25 or $30 
a week? $100 jobs don't go begging. If you want one you've 
got to go after it. Are you satisfied with your present condi- 
tion in life? If you are, we have nothing to offer you, but if 
you want one of these real jobs with big pay, then we can help 
you and help you in a hurry. 


A REAL MAN with a real man’s pay is what you want to be, 
and we will show you how. Without loss to you of a single 
working hour, we will show you a sure way to success and big 
pay. A large number of men in each of the positions listed are 
enjoying their salaries because of our help—we want to oes you. 
Make a check on the coupon against 
the job you want and we will help you 
get it. Write or print your name on 
the coupon and send it in today. You 
will be under no obligation. 


American School of Correspond 
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A Woman 
of Three Wars 


The Remarkable Life-Story 
of Mrs. John A. Logan 


By PETER GRAY 


HE fact was noted in the public prints, 

| a short time ago, that Mrs. John A. 

Logan had celebrated her eighty- 
second birthday and is still vigorous and in 
sound health. This is all very ‘true and, as 
an evidence of her physical vigor, it should 
be recalled that in June she attended the Re- 
publican National Convention, sat through 
all the sessions, and was as active in all 
the matters surrounding the convention as 
any of the younger women. Mrs. Logan is 
a woman of three wars. She is the widow 
of Major-General John A. Logan, an ideal 
volunteer soldier, the hero volunteer officer 
who served the Union between 1861 and 
1865. There are other widows now living 
who were wives of prominent soldiers of the 
Civil War, but not one of them was the 
wife of so prominent a soldier as John 
A. Logan. 

It is not of John A. Logan, save as his 
name rings through the history of the 
United States, that I speak, but of this 
remarkable woman who was with him a 
great deal in the Civil War, participating 
in the marches, and living in the camps of 
the Army. At other times, she was in 
Southern Illinois, their home before the 
war began, where she worked as only a 
woman of brains and vigor can work to 
aid the war by helping the soldiers. After 
the war was over, and when John A. 
Logan became prominent in politics, his 
wife was a competent aid and helpmate 
to him. 


FTER more than thirty years later the 
Spanish War came. John A. Logan, 
2d, volunteered for service in that war and 
was commissioned a major. He was the 
only son of Major-General and Mrs. John 
A. Logan. In the Philippines, he met a 


MRS. 
JOHN 
A. 
LOGAN 


© Harris & Ewing 


soldier’s death; he was shot while in the 
forefront of a battle with the Filipinos. 
His son, the grandson of Mrs. John A. 
Logan, and known as John A. Logan, 3d, 
was a major in the World War and fought 
on the fields of France. In these last two 
wars, as in the former, Mrs. Logan took an 
active part, particularly in the last war 
where women did so much for the soldiers 
who were in the Army. 

As General John A. Logan was one of the 
founders and organizers of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, but only lived ten years 
after the Civil War, it has happened that 
his widow has taken a very prominent part 
in aiding that organization, and her name, 
for half a century, has been well known 
among those soldiers who were members of 
the G. A. R. A part of her life work has 
been in the interest of these old soldiers 
who regarded her husband as their great 
hero and who looked to her for that leader- 
ship which had characterized General 
Logan and made him the ideal of the 
volunteer soldiers in the Civil War. Mr. 
Logan's activities in behalf of soldiers be- 
came proverbial; not only during the war, 
but in the more than half century that has 
followed. 


Dee all these years, and in addition 
to the constant work she has per- 
formed in behalf of soldiers of the war and 
friends of General Logan, she has had the 
time and the energy for other important 
activities in life. She has belonged to 
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E. Pattison Kline, former 
dean of the Public Speak- 
ing Department of the 
Columbia College of Ex- 
pression, can be learned 
in 15 minutes a day. Prof. 
Kline is one of the fore- 
most authorities in the 
country on public speak- 
ing and mental develop- 
ment. Do not let this 
chance escape you. 
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numerous organizations and has always 
been a leader in them. She has traveled 
extensively, traveling around the world 
and all over Europe several times. On 
account of the prominent position she held 
in the United States, she has been received 
in the highest circles in Europe, and on 
several occasions attended the great coro- 
nation functions which were usually very 
exclusive affairs. Besides her work which 
has just been outlined, Mrs. Logan has 
found time to write a great deal, her most 
important literary production being per- 
sonal memoirs and her recollections of a 
busy and active life during the most im- 
portant period of the world. 

The most remarkable thing about Mrs. 
John A. Logan is not her physical vigor 
and the fact that she has lived and seen 
husband, son, and grandson participate in 
three wars, but it is her astonishing men- 
tality and clearness of vision and active 
interest in all that is going on around her, 
that makes her a marvel at eighty-two 
years of age. She is better versed in the 
politics of the present time than most 
other women, even those who are partici- 
pating in the political campaigns. She 


knows about men, about platforms, about 
legislation, about national and interna- 
tional affairs. She is a constant reader of 
newspapers and periodicals and the infor- 
mative books of the present day. She talks 
with persons who have a knowledge of 
affairs, exchanging views with them, dis- 
cussing. all that pertains to activities in 
public affairs. She can draw on her experi- 
ence, for her memory is unimpaired, but 
at the same time she does not hark 
back constantly to the past, nor live in the 
past. She is up to date, and keen for the 
developments of each succeeding day. 


HILE Mrs. Logan has had a wonder- 

ful past, she lives in and for the 
present. That, in itself, is a remarkable 
characteristic of any person who has 
passed the four-score milestone. In all of 
the years that Mrs. Logan has been iden- 
tified with organizations of various kinds, 
having for their object the aid and comfort 
of humanity, she has continued to be a 
womanly woman. Never has she been 
identified with that class of women who 
think they must appear mannish in their 
demeanor in order to assert their rights. 


A Case of Mistaken Identity 


THE lady entered the grocery store and, after 
pausing a moment to sample the contents of a 
box of salted almonds, addressed a pleasant-look- 
ing man standing by the counter, 

“What are eggs, to-day?” she asked. 

“Eggs, madam?” he replied courteously, Why, 
eggs, to-day, as yesterday, are the oval-shaped, 
e product of the hen, the duck, the 

oose and other members of the feathered tribe. 
iologically speaking, they are nothing more than 


germ cells * 
Indeed! Very clever,“ said the lady, with a 
smile. But that is not what I wished to learn. 


Perhaps you can tell me what a dozen eggs come 
to" 

“I am not a prophet, madam,” said the man po- 
litely. “What a dozen eggs will come to depends 
upon two factors—what kind of eggs they are, and 
what you use them for. lf they are alligator's eggs 
they will come, under propitious conditions, ulti- 
mately, to suit-cases, slippers, or gun-cases; but if 
you refer to hen's eggs, as I presume you do, they 
may come to an omelette. They may come to a 
scramble. They may come to grief. If a broody 
hen sets on them they may come to life, and the 
same results can be obtained by substituting an 
unmaternal incubator for the former; but this is, 
Jam told, a most uncertain venture due to a large 
number of factitious causes, but generally to im- 
perfections in the egg itself." 

The lady's gracious smile faded away. She had 


spparensty had enough facetiousness for the time 
ing. 

“Young man,“ she said, somewhat severely, ‘will 
you tell me how high eggs are to-day, or not?“ 

“I should be pleased to, madam,” he replied, 
“but alas, that also depends entirely upon the in- 
dividual egg. You never can tell how high an egg 
is until you have opened it.” 

“You will excuse me, young man,“ the lady re- 
torted huffily, but you do not seem to understand 
your position, I want freshness in the eggs, not in 
those who sell them. Do you for one moment im- 
agine that I can continue to buy things at this shop 
if my inquiries are met with such frivolity?” 

“T have tried to answer your questions not only 
truthfully, but courteously, madam," replied the 
man, “and I am sorry if I have offended, But even 
then, I don't see why you should visit your displeas- 
ure upon the genial proprietor of this store, because 
of any seeming delinquencies of mine.” 

“Not visit my displeasure upon the proprietor 
when he employs a fresh, impertinent, silly, and 
frivolously facetious person like you?” 

“Oh, but he doesn’t, madam," protested the 
young man. “I am Professor Dwiggins, the new 
instructor in English at the high-school, and, like 
yourself, have come here to inquire into the market 
price current of a tolerable grade of cold-storage 
poultry germ, suitable for introduction into polite 
society at a little dinner Mrs. Dwiggins and I are 


giving to the school commissioners this evening.” 
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Endres Comes Back 


(Continued from page 33) 


occasions were usually featured by the examina- 
tion of one or more candidates for church mem- 
bership. 

On this particular night, Culver himself presented 
a candidate. It is a great pleasure to me,“ he 
began, "to introduce Alfred Dunsing, our new 
bookkeeper in the bank, who seeks to be admitted 
to church membership on confession. He has 
been with us only a month, but he has proved his 
worth.” 

Dunsing's honest eyes were full of earnestness and 
a blush of embarrassment suffused his cheeks as he 
answered, one by one, the customary queries. 
When these were finished, the formal question was 

ut: Does any one desire to question the candidate 
urther, before we rest the examination?" There 
was a momentary silence. 

“I have always been interested,” mused Culver. 
“in knowing just what influence has been most 
immediate and powerful in bringing persons to such 
a decision as Mr. Dunsing has so nobly reached. Do 
yo mind telling us, Mr. Dunsing, what it was that 

rought you to us to-night?” 

This was an invariable question with Culver. and 
it always precipitated a moment of unusual interest 
in the official board. Every mémber unconsciously 
leaned forward in his seat, expecting to hear a 
pathetic story, or a well-known name, or the re- 
counting of the influence of some powerful sermon. 

The candidate appeared a bit confused. Then he 
began slowly and in a clear, low voice: 

came here a lonely lad from the city, to a dead 
village. I was an utter stranger. There was only one 

lace open evenings which offered me pastime. 
That was the Community Center. There, I became 
acquainted with the young ple of the town and 
enjoyed their fellowship. began to spend two 
evenings a week reading up on banking and business 
in the library at the Center. Then, Endres asked 
me to take a class of boys once a wech- boys from 
the South End—and teach them some ideas of 
business. In that, I found a desire to be of still 
greater service, for it is the only work I have ever 
undertaken to help any one else. All this started 
me thinking. But the—" 


UNSING hesitated. Culver was scrutinizing 
him with a queer look in his eye. The others 
er were looking at one another, and then at 

im in disconcerting fashion. 

“Go on, my boy,” encouraged Dr. Crowley, 
patting his shoulder in kindly fashion. 

“Then I attended the social song-service last 
Sunday evening at the Center. They sang some of 
the old songs that always get next to my heart. 
But it was Endres’ little talk which made me think. 
He said that the greatest thing in the world is a 
good influence. He said he had been over the road 
and knew. And I remember he said that if a man 
wanted to have influence he must have faith in 
people, and he must believe what he lived and live 
what he believed. Now, back in the city, I had 
beliefs—the beliefs you asked me about to-night. 
But I did not live them. Last Sunday night, | 
made up my mind that in this village which be- 
Nieves in me enough to welcome me with such a 
Community Center of good influence, | would 


begin over and live up to the best that is in me. 
And so I have sought the church as an institution 
which believes in humanity.” 


T was as still as death in the little room, for what 

seemed an endless time. Culver sat a moment 
staring at Dunsing and then hung his head. Dr. 
Crowley arose and stood in silence. 

“Gentlemen,” he said at length. 'The church 
to which | minister does believe in humanity. And 
if its minister may be permitted to express its 
sentiments, it believes in Endres. We have 
while he was busy. We have held suspicion while 
he had faith. The desert is indeed beginning to 
blos—" 


The door burst unceremoniously open, and two 
men entered, The square-shouldered one in front 
dropped a paper on Culver's desk. The little, 


weazened individual who followed, held his hat 
gingerly in his hand and looked nervously about 
him out of snaky, black eyes that seemed to peer 
through a maze of underbrush. 

4 your pardon for this interruption. But it is 
two minutes till the close of business, and I have 
come to pay that note!“ Endres spoke in a voice 
strangely subdued, as if a baby he feared to awaken 
might be in the room. 

ulver lifted the paper mechanically. ‘What has 
this to do with it? ‘ne piano, three rugs. two beds, 
one baby crib,’ and all the rest of this?“ 

Then Weinstein came forward. He gifs me chat- 
tel mortenge, these things, eight per cent. You 
make out the mortgage. gifs him the money. He 
pe you the note. Ah vel, too bad, too bad! His 
»aby's things.“ 

Culver opened a drawer, drew out a printed form. 
bent over his desk and began to write. 

Endres watched him curiously, as a man does 
when numbed by some catastrophe. The weazened 
money-lender dropped into a chair. The others 
sank back helplessly waiting till this piece of un- 
pleasant business should be over. 

Culver a pen worked slowly. After every word it 
paused, and remained poised endlessly in air, while 
the fingers that held it were palsied. 

Then after what seemed ages, Dr. Crowley. who 
had sat limply down when interrupted, arose in 
tremendous agitation, 

"Here, what is this, Culver?” He demanded in a 
voice trembling with emotion. Is this man who 
has done so much for us suffering? Are we pushing 
him toward destruction? What does this mean?“ 

Culver finished painfully and then rose from his 
seat. “This means,” he said in a voice that was 
hardly audible, as he handed two small slips of 
paper to the ex-saloon-k that Endres debt 
to my bank is canceled, and that I have become a 
life subscriber to the Community Center tund; and 
that we believe in a man who believes sufficiently 
in this town to lose everything for it; and that we 
ask his forgiveness for our past unbelief in him. 


è ọọ ọọ 
“Show me a woman who takes pride in her 
own personal appearance, and I'll show you 4 
woman that takes excellent care of her home.“ — 
Beecher. 
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NHAT I THINK OF. 
27>E LMANISM -By George Creel 


pELMANISM is the biggest thing that has 
come to the United States in many a year, 
With a record of 400,000 successes in England, 
famous course in mind training has been Amer- 
ized at last, and is now operated by Americans 
America for American men and women. Pel- 
ism is neither an experiment 
a theory. For twenty-five 
s it has been teaching ple 
to think; how to use fully the 
es of which they are conscious; 
to discover and to train the 
es of which they have been 
mscious, Pelmanism is 
ely the science of thinking; 
cience of putting right 
ight into successful action; the 
ice of that mental team play 
is the one true source of 
iency, the one master key 
opens all doors to advance- 
t. 
heard first of Pelmanism dur- 
a visit in London in 1918. 
matter filled pages in every 
r and magazine and wherever 
went there was talk of Pel- 
ism. Are you a Pelman- 
was a common question. 
was T. P. O'Connor who satisfied my curiosity 
ve me facts. I found that there were 400,- 
elmanists, figuring in every walk and condition 
e. Lords and ladies of high degree, clerks and 
s, members of Parliament and actors, farmers, 
ers, doctors, coal miners, soldiers and sailors, 
generals and admirals, were all Pelmanizing 
heads of great business houses were actually 
lling staffs in the interest of larger efficiency. 


e famous General Sir F. Maurice, describing it as a 
em of mind drill based on scientific principles,” urged 
loption by the army. General Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
\dmiral Lord Beresford indorsed it over their signatures, 
rance, Flanders and Italy over 100,000 soldiers of the 
re were talking Pelmanism in order to fit themselves for 
n to civil life, and many members of the American Ex- 
ionary Force were following this example. 

a matter of fact, the thing had all the force and sweep 
religion. It went deep into life, far down beneath all 
ce emotions, and bedded its roots in the very centres of 
idual being. It was an astonishing Phenomenon: vir- 
, compelling my interest, and I agreed gladly when cer- 
members of Parliament offered to take me to Pelham 
e. A growing enthusiasm led me to study the pan in 
|. and it is out of the deepest conviction that | make 
flat statements: 

manism can, and does, develop and strengthen such 
ies as will power, concentration, ambition, self-reliance, 
nent and memory. 

manism can, and does, substitute “I will" for “I wish“ 
iring mind wandering and wool gathering, 

wed historically, Pelmanism is a study in intelligent 
th. Twenty years ago it was a simple memory training 
m. 

e founder of Pelmanism had an idea. He went to the 
ig psychologists of England, and also to those of Amer- 
nd said: “I have a good memory system, I think I may 
hat it is the best. But it occurs to me that there is 
point in memory unless there's a mind behind it. You 
emen teach the science of the mind. But you teach it 
o those who come to you, and few come, for psychology 
ked upon as ‘high-brow.’ Why can't we popularize it? 
can't we make 
their bodies? hy can't you put all that you have to 
into a series of simple understandable lessons that can 
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ple train their minds just as they, 


be grasped by the average man with an average education?” 

And the eminent professors did it! Pelmanism to-day is 
the one know.. course in applied psychology, the one course 
that builds mind as a physical instructor builds muscle, 

It teaches how to develop personality, how to build char- 
acter, how to strengthen individuality. Instead of train- 
ing memory alone, or will-power alone, or reasoning power 
alone, it recognizes the absolute interdependency of these 
powers and trains them together. 

It is not, however, an educational 
machine for grinding out standardized 
brains, for it realizes that there are 
wide differences in the minds and prob- 
lems of men, It develops individual 
mentality to its highest power. 

The course comes in twelve lessons— 
twelve Little Gray Books.“ They are 
sent one at a time and the student 
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How Jim Downes Paid Up 


we could sell some of the old furniture,” she said 
with half a sigh. 
“Nonsense! Jimmy remonstrated. ‘We won't 


sell a fallen leaf. You can take care of mother, and 

Sid Simpson's boys will oe you with the garden 

patch. I can leave enough for you to get along on 

until | can earn some money. Old Mac will show 

me how to do it. And, sis, I'll come back with 

more than enough—you believe that, don't you?” 
“If you believe it, 1 do!” the girl said loyally. 


CHAPTER V 


HE farewell ordeal of the next few hours was 
one that Jim Downes tried to forget as he made 
his way in a day coach toward MacGregor's prom- 
ised land. It was a motley throng amid which he 
found himself, yet Jim had decided that Pullman 
accommodations were not for a man in his position, 
in search of a modest fortune in the face of adver- 
sity. And he had sworn that he would make that 
tiny fortune—not that he meant to make it or not 
come back, as so many fortune hunters have re- 
solved. For Jim Downes knew that he must secure 
the needed money and come back with it—in time. 
But Jim Downes silenced his ears to the noises of 
snoring men, whimpering children, and the noc- 
turnal disturbances contingent upon travel even 
amid the luxury of a sleeper berth—which he did 
not possess. He looked about him curiously. 
There were rough men in rougher clothes than his 
own, and Jim wondered vaguely whether they were 
bound on the same errand as himself. Some of 
them had crude packs like his own, and now most 
of them were sleeping. 

So Jim, with a thought of the elderly woman back 
in West Rockland, and of the sister who he knew 
was even then thinking of him, made a pillow of a 
blanket and made himself as comfortable as possible 
for a night's rest. 

Toward the end of the next day's run, Jim con- 
sumed nearly all of his home-prepared rations, 
His long legs were cramped by the confinement of 
the journey. He was eager for the end of it—and 
for the beginning of his adventure in seeking for 
the gold which MacGregor had written about, He 
was little interested in the wildness of the scenery, 
now that the rudest of villages had vanished behind 
the roaring train; and the ever passing panorama 
of great trees and bare rocks began to tire his eyes 
as fre gazed out of the car window. 

The following night on the train was a nightmare, 
Sleepless and restless, he was ready, his pack already 
slung, when the conductor announced that the 
journey to Alberta was ended. Despite his weari- 
ness and the cramp in his lithe muscles, Jim hurried 
to alight. On the platform stood his old pal, Mac- 
Gregor, clad in the picturesque yet serviceable uni- 
form of the Canadian Northwest Mounted Police. 

Their hands closed in hearty greeting, and the 
corporal of the famous corps seemed prouder than 
ever of the man who had saved his life abroad. In 
that moment, a lifelong friendship had been ce- 
mented. 

“You're a bit late in the season,” MacGregor 
told Jim. ‘When I wrote the letter, I realized it 


was somewhat late, old pal, but I admire your cour- 


(Cantinued from page 52) 


age for coming. Perhaps, if you can stand the gaff 
of a Northwest winter, it’s as well you came in a 
hurry. I’ve an Indian guide who will show you the 
way once we leave Beaujeau, an outpost town fit 
miles to the north of here. That far I'll go with 
you—then you must go alone,” 

Jimmy laughed into the sparkling eyes of Mac- 
Gregor. Let's go!“ he exclaimed, “I'm eager to 
be on the way. But first I want breakfast and | 
van it worse than I ever wanted anything in my 
ife. 

The two went to the headquarters of the corporal's 
troop, and together they sat down to a meal that 
warmed the cockles of Jimmy's heart. Jimmy told 
the story of the folks back home, and MacGregor's 
respect for his former comrade increased. No idle 
8 was Jin, Domnei but a man—on a 
man’s job—to accomplish a man’s purpose—re- 
gardless of what might lie before him, 1 

Jim Downes,” said Corporal MacGregor, you've 
faced machine guns and you've faced the cold of 
the trenches; but you've not an idea of the hard- 
ships. you'll go through if you get locked in for the 
winter out beyond Beaujeau. When the lakes 
freeze over and the waterfalls look like rocks; when 
the flat spaces appear to be Saharas of frozen snow— 
you may be wishing you'd stayed at home on the 
old New England farm. It doesn't get cold up 
here as it does in civilized places. It gets cold—and 
it stays cold till-spring breaks.“ 

“Lead on, Mac!" Jim Downes smiled back at 
him. “You can't scare me off—and, from what 
you've been saying, I guess we'd best get started." 


CHAPTER VI | 


T was nightfall when their tired horses wound 
their weary way over the rough trail that lead 
through the bare, blackening trees. Fall comes 
early in that country, and Jim remarked as he rode, 
the startling difference between the verdure of the 
land they traversed and the country where Mary 
and his mother remained in the old farmhouse. 
Birds were flying southward; wild animals were 
busy with their winter food and the seeking of 
frigid-weather homes. 

Fo Jim, all these signs were strange at such a 
season of the year, and as they neared the rather 
desolate village, with its verdure-shorn trees and 
snow clouds floating over the adjacent lake, the 
young New Englander began to wonder if he had 
not attempted an impossible task. But MacG 
only laughed and swung lightly about in his le. 
“I'm glad you've come in time to get up on the 
ground and stake out your claim before the real 
weather sets in,“ he said. 

Jim Downes set his teeth as he smiled back at 
MacGregor. He had come there to do a thing that 
must be done, and he was determined to do it, de- 
spite all obstacles. If he should become discour- 
aged now, what would be the answer if he faltered 
and lost heart when the great blasts of the polar 
wind should howl through the bare trees and over 
the snow-clad wastes of the great North country? 

“Jim Downes,“ he said to himself, “if you remem- 
ber your schooling—there was a chap in the ancient 
days who said, I came; | saw; I conquered.’ That's 
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you, Jim Downes! But so far you've only come 


and seen. It's up to you to conquer.“ 
The men dismounted in front of the rude log-and- 
stone store, with its corrugated iron roof—defiant 


of the elements when the rough coal stove should 
be lighted within, and the logs would add their 
share of warmth as they would blaze in the great 
fireplace, only a few weeks from now. 

As they stepped to the already hardening earth, 
a dark, swarthy man in heavy boots and mackinaw 
stepped forth and seized the bridles of both animals. 
He gave a crude salute to Corporal MacGregor. 

“Fonetah,” said MacGregor, “this man will be 
your employer. He is Mr. Jim Downes, who served 
with me across the great waters. You will do what 
he asks, and more than that—and you will answer 
to me for his safety and comfort. He does not 
know this land. Tell him what he needs, and guide 
him as you would guide me. You understand?” 

Tonetah, an Indian guide, came as near smiling 


„as his weatherbeaten old countenance would per- 


mit. He gave a solemn salute, and then, squattin 
himself upon the rude steps of the store, wait 
while MacGregor and Downes entered and ordered 
a meal. When their food was served, MacGregor 
handed Jim Downes the map that was to guide him 
to the proposed claim. “If you fail to understand 
it, consult Tonetah; he knows the country as he 
knows himself—and he is to be trusted,” the Cana- 
dian advised. Now, show me what you have 
provided for the journey.” 

Jim unfolded his pack and displayed it, and 
MacGregor increased his good-natured smile at 
every fresh exhibit. “You've about half of it 
there—even for the mild weather, The tools you've 
brought wouldn't do for an instant.“ 

Jim Downes looked across the rude table in some 
alarm. And as he did so his hand went into his 
pocket to make sure that the remnants of his slender 
capital remained. He was glad now that he had 
economized on the trip. Corporal MacGregor be- 
n to list the needed articles on a page torn from 
s official notebook. Opposite he set their esti- 
mated prices. And when they had been vised by 
the storekeeper, Joe Renault a French Canadian, 
Jim found that his roll of bills was depleted by 
nearly two hundred dollars. 

That night MacGregor rode away. Jim Downes, 
awakened early in the morning by the faithful 
Tonetah, hastily arrayed himself in his new pos- 
sessions and found that the Indian had already 
made two packs of the incredible amount of sup- 
plies he had purchased the night before. And in 
the dawn of a newborn day and a newborn exist- 
ence, Jim and Tonetah trudged through the paths 
that led in the direction of the gold fields distinctly 
penciled on the map MacGregor had supplied. 

The days that followed were full of new experi- 
ences for Yim Downes. He thought he had known 
what it meant to carry a pack, to make camp, and 
to sleep in the open. But he now confessed to him- 
self that he had never really known these things 
until now—and still he did not fully understand 
what he was passing through, for Tonetah took 
much of the burden from his shoulders. Stolid in 
his seeming indifference, the Indian admired his 
employer. 

Discouragement followed discouragement, but 
Jim Downes kept on. He would not admit defeat, 
even though the Indian sometimes looked at him 
in wonderment. Apparently Corporal MacGregor's 


map was incorrect. Yet toward the sudden begin- 


ning of frosty weather, Jim and Tonetah reached the 
faraway village of Paquinaus. There they stopped 
for the night, as the snow was now falling fast. 

The only place of internment was a dance hall, 
Jim hesitated as he saw the motley throng in the 
main room. At the far end was a long, rude bar, 
at which men-in mackinaws and furs, some booted, 
and others wearing Dutch stockings with heavy 
rubber soles, were drinking far too heavily. There 
was dancing on the cleared space between the tables 
where card games were in progress. The smoke- 
filled, rum-fumed room was uninviting to one whose 
lungs had been so recently filled with the sharp, 
wholesome air of the great outdoors. 

But Tonetah was the wiser and urged Jimmy in- 
side. At the bar he arranged for a room for the 
two, in which to spend the night. The glances 
that came to the strange pair—the sophisticated 
Indian of the backwoods and the tenderfoot from 
New England—would have aroused the anxiety of 
one who looked on from aloof. But the wise, ex- 
pressionless face of Tonetah, and his quiet spoken 
patois, commanded the respect of the burly indi- 
vidual behind the bar, and a sleeping place was 
assigned to them. 

e man behind the bar led the way to an upper 
apartment, Tonetah following Downes and toting 
the packs. The proprietor eyed Downes curiously, 
but said nothing and hurriedly went downstairs, 
Then the Indian busied himself about the room, 
getting the blankets ready to spread over a battered 
army cot in one corner. Better make big sleep,” 
Tonetah advised, “then we start plenty early in 
reset „Better lock em door and keep ‘em gun 
ready ——" 

Ready for what?“ Jima d with amazed amuse- 
ment. “Is this a den of thieves?" 

Tonetah's face was almost expressionless. “Keep 
‘em gun ready,“ he advised. 

Saying no more, he left the room. Jim wearily 
began to pull off his clothes and make ready for 
sleep. Every muscle in his body ached from the 
strain of the journey. Before ten minutes had 


passed, he was asleep. 
CHAPTER VII 


UTSIDE the door, Tonetah spread his own 

blanket and squatted upon it. He started a 
blackened pipe and soon lapsed into stolid serious- 
ness. Then, as his training had taught him to 
anticipate, he heard footsteps on the stairs and 
realized that the half-sodden habituées were coming 
up with the intention of having some fun with the 
newly arrived tenderfoot. 

The first, a tall bronzed cattleman, appeared at 
the turn of the winding stairs, and paused with 
an exclamation of amazement. Tonetah puffed 
calmly at his pipe but his expression did not change. 
But the leader of the gang was quick to observe that 
the Indian's rifle lay carelessly across his knees, that 
in his belt was a long hunting-knife, 

There was a whispered consultation, The cattle- 
man turned his back on Tonetah. The Indias 
smiled as he heard the man and his companions 
retracing their steps. Throughout the night 3 
fiddle and a hoarse piano raised a din of unmelo- 
dious sound; but as the hours passed the noise of 
voices and the coarse shouts of the patrons died away 
and the “night life” of Paquinaus began to wane. 

Jim Downes awoke after a sound sleep and looked 
about him in perplexity. Then he leaped 
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from the bed and gazed out of the tiny window. 
The sun was just peering over the trees that sur- 
rounded the saloon-hotel, and, to his surprise, he 
realized that the ground was covered with a light 
mantle of snow. 

It was bitter cold in the room. He was forced to 
break the ice in the rude pitcher before he could 
wash his face and hands. Finally he heard Tone- 


` tah’s rap on the door and he called out eagerly that 


he would be ready ina jiffy. In fact, Jim Downes 

ssed the heart of a schoolboy at that instant. 

he first chapter of his adventure had begun in 

dead earnest and he was eager to delve further into 
the mysteries it held in store for him. 

Tonetah had ordered a breakfast of proportions 
which startled Jimmy as he approached the rough 
table. After breakfast Tonetah arose and an- 
nounced that he would return shortly when they 
would start. Jimmy stood with his back to the 
blazing fire of an iron stove, welcoming its warmth, 
yet eager to be off. 

Soon the Indian returned bearing two pairs of 
snowshoes, "Know how walk snowshoes?” he de- 
manded and Jimmy shook his head. One or two 
men loitering about the room grinned, but Tonetah 
only grunted and proceeded to show Jimmy how to 
adjust them, “Snow plenty deep by an' bye," he 
explained. Then, each shouldering a pack, they 
settled their score and went out into the bitter cold 
of the northern morning. 

As they passed out of the tiny, sleeping village, 
Jimmy was impressed with the strange, almost un- 
canny silence of the vast country. Not even a bird 
Lag! weet was no familiar barnyard call—and 
as they entered the forest road, the world seemed 
deserted, 

It was as if they were walking out of civilization 
into utter desolation, The guide strode on ahead, 
straight as an arrow despite his pack and the cut- 
ting of the icy wind. Stumbling along as best he 
could on the unaccustomed snowshoes, Jii. Downes 
began to wonder if he should have embarked on 
such a quest. Yet when he remembered the vital 
importance of the errand that had brought him to 
the North, he cast failure from his vocabulary and 
resolved that what this savage could endure he, too, 
would endure, 

As they trudged on, a deer shot across the road 
and, once, a big moose eyed them curiously and then 
lumbered off into the forest uttering his cry of out- 
raged protest. Once they encountered a dog team 
Seite over the frozen crust of the snow, and as 

onetah waved his hand gravely at the fur-swathed 
occupant, the man called a cheery greeting to the 
guide, But he stared at Jim as if he thought this 
new arrival must be crazy, wending his way from 
the village into the open just before the season when 
lumberjacks and seasoned prospectors were seckin 
the shut-in, hilarious, yet warm hospitality o 
Paquinaus. 


CHAPTER VIII 


N and on they went, scemingly endless miles, 
and Jim Downes's face felt as if it were caked 
with ice. He felt the cold keenly despite his heavy 
clothing and the knitted muffler which swathed 
his head and throat. But at length the Indian 


paused and, in his picturesque broken English, 

asked Jim for the map MacGregor had given him. 
Jim started to pull off his mitten lined with sheep- 

skin, but Tonetah's hand caught his arm with a 
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vicelike grip. No take mitten off now—freeze 
hand,” he explained, and then, as Jim handed him 
the leather case in which the map reposed, the In- 
dian extracted it himself. Carefully and painstak- 
ingly, and with satisfaction, he tallied the actual 
landmarks with those indicated on the map, This 
done, Tonetah nodded with satisfaction and, stuff- 
ing the map into his belt, signed to Jim to follow 
im. 

Turning north, he abandoned the road and slowl 
but determinedly made his way through the A 
open country in the direction of the anticipated 
claim. The sun had faded, although it was but a 
trifle more than noonday, and once more the snow 
began to fall, 

he wind shook the pines and spruces, hurled 
great clouds of fine snow into their eyes, and now, 
as they staggered on, Jim felt that he could not go 
much further, stalwart as he was. Now and then 
he would trip clumsily, and plunge headlong into a 
drift. But each time Tonetah would patienti: 
come to his aid, help him readjust his pack, a 
warn him of the proper way to walk on snowshoes, 

Toward the late afternoon, when they were high 
up in the hills, the storm ceased. Yet Tonetah 
showed no sign of pausing. Again he consulted the 
map and a ernst of seeming satisfaction escaped 
him. Then he n exploring the ground on every 
side, apparently looking for some place of shelter. 
amid the bowlders which stood about them. 

Finally, from a height above, the guide beckoned 
and Jim made his way with difficulty to the Indian's 
side. He had found a shallow cave protected from 
the wind. Here Tonetah announced that they 
would spend the night. 

With a sigh of relief, Jim unslung his pack and 
slipped out of the annoying yet useful snowshoes. 
He felt chilled to the marrow and swung his arms 
against his body vigorously in an effort to warm the 
red blood that ran through his veins, It made him 
put thoughts of self-sympathy aside when he re- 
called his reason for coming there. 

Tonetah, however, was beginning, with the skill 
of long prate, to make the tiny cavern a safe and 
habitable place for them to camp. He drew a sharp 
axe from his pack and started a practiced assault on 
a pine tree at his elbow. Jim, eager to be useful, 
took the axe from his own pack and followed the 
Indian's example. 

For more than an hour they worked, and then 
fe stared at the guide in surprised admiration. A 

risk fire, sheltered from the wind, was burning 
merrily and already the smell of coffee greeted Jim's 
eager nostrils. A curtain of boughs and blankets 
shielded the entrance to the cave, and Tonetah was 
silently and swiftly preparing their evening meal. 


CHAPTER IX 


IM stepped out into the open and looked up at 

the darkening sky, The wilderness was won- 
derful in its mute grandeur. The silence of the 
village behind them was a din compared to the 
awesome stillness of the hills. The scene itself was 
inspiring, and a smile came over Jim's face as he 
inhaa the pure cold air with a sense of healthful 
elight, 

Then and there Jim Downes resolved that there 
should be no such thing as failure. He realized 
that he could not have hoped to succeed alone; but 
already the devotion of Tonetah touched him, and 
he told himself that whatever this old Indian could 
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“Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work and its possibilities. You 
see, I was just beginning to really understand it. I made some suggestions to the manager 


and he was immensely pleased. Said he had 
noticed how much better I was doing lately 
and wished he had more like me. 


Just after that an opening came and he 
gave me my chance—at an increase of $25 a 
month. Then I really began to grow. Six 
months later I was put in charge of my de- 
F again. Since 

hen I’ve had two increases of $50 a month 
and now I’ve got another $50 raise!“ 


For 29 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men and 
women everywhere to win promotion, to 
earn more money, to have happy, prosper- 
ous homes, to know the joy of getting ahead 
in business and in life. 

More than two million have taken the up 
road with I. C. S. help. More than 110,000 are 
now turning their spare time to profit. 
Hundreds are starting every day. Isn’t it 
about time for you to find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you? 

Here is all we ask—the chance to prove 
it—without obligation on your part or a 
penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then 
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4 


BOX 7393, 


arranged for a 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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without obligating me, how I can qualify for the post 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting and Railways 
r 


Electric Wirin 
Telegraph Engineer 
hone | 


elep! tork 
MEONANIOAL ENGINERR 
Mechanical ftaman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 


Gas Engine Opesating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


Surveying and 98 2 
NE FOREMAN OR NGINEEB 


ML 

STATIONARY ENGIN 
Marine 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 

fd Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural yer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal W. 
Textile Overseer of Supt. 
CHEMIST 


Ne 


Sign Painter 

Railrosd Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
8 and Typist 
Gert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
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endure he could and would endure as well. To- 
gether they would accomplish the object. of their 
journey—and Jim recalled with some little uneasi- 
ness that time was a vital factor if he was to come 
out the victor. 
But as he and Tonetah squatted before the fire 
and ate eagerly of the tasty meal the Indian had 
repared, a feeling of utter contentment came over 
Tine feeling that all was well in the world and 
that success was within his 2 
Yet he would have been decidedly uneasy had he 
been able to picture just what was happening back 
in West Rockland at that very moment. There, in 


the comfort of Humphreys’ steam-heated office, a - 


shaded electric-lamp illuminating the dissipated 
features of the crafty Caleb Waters, two men sat 
talking in subdued tones. The landlord and his 
chauffeur were discussing the gossip which had 
emanated from the post office regarding the depar- 
ture of Jim Downes in the wake of the mysterious 
telegram that caused so much idle curiosity. 

Inquiry at the railroad station had divulged Jim's 
destination, and Humphreys, putting two and two 
together had solved the mystery to his own satis- 
faction. Now his theory was being confirmed by 
Waters. 

“It's true, all right,“ Waters said. Sally True- 
man wormed it out of Mary Downes, Trust Sally 
to know everyone's business sooner or later. Jim 
went up there in search of gold. Of course, he 
hopes to come back with it in time to pay off the 


mortgage. . 
Humphreys frowned. “That boy is a fool! The 
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chances are he'll freeze to death; and the chances 
are still better that he won't find any gold when he 
ts there. But,” he paused for a moment and his 
row knitted with displeasure, “there is just the 
chance that he might be lucky.“ 

“But if he doesn't get back here within eighteen 
months—" Waters suggested with a smile. 

“Then I can take the property,” Hump said 
promptly. ‘Caleb, I wish you could sort of make 
a hit with Mary Downes and persuade her to get 
her mother to turn that property over to her, 
Then, if you were to marry, I'd make you a hand- 
some ding present.” 

“Sounds interesting but difficult,“ Waters laughed. 

“Then,” mused Humphreys, "I think you'd best 
take a train and run up to the northwest country, 
Keep under cover of course, but find out what you 
can about Jim and his chance for success. Don't 
write or wire me anything, but come back and let 
me have the facts. It may be I can devise a way 
to turn the trick even if he isn’t chasing a golden 
rainbow.” 

“I'm willing,“ Waters told him, with a sneer on 
his face. “You get the tickets and finance the 
trip, and I'll become a little Sherlock Holmes on the 
trail of our gold prospector. I'm inclined to think 
I'd make a better detective than a suitor for the 
hand of Mary Downes." 

Humphreys laughed unpleasantly. All right,“ 
he agreed. But you'd best run over to Boston 
and go from there so that Sally Trueman won't get 
wind of your departure.“ 

(To be continued in December) 


The Ten-Pay Envelopes 


(Continued from page 67) 


is my own now. I have fulfilled your conditions 

coming here and giving an account of my 
stewardship. From now on what I do concerns no 
one but myself—" 

“And society—and the law,” Judge Travers 
shot in tritely. 

“Society and the law!“ laughed the man con- 
eee “They've both been the bane of my 
existence, Both can go hang!“ 

“Don't forget that, sometimes, violators of both 
canons do just that thing,” the judge reminded him. 

“Gentlemen,” begged Dr. Taulane, nearly dis- 
traught by now. "I beg you—" 


HE nameless man looked at the minister with 

milder manner and answered now in quieter 
tones. When the time comes to answer to a higher 
law, I shall be ready. Meanwhile, gentlemen, good 
evening.“ 

Pushing back his chair he walked hastily to the 
door. Nobody spoke or endeavored to halt him. 
And, after a moment, the silence was broken by the 
shutting of the portal. 

pall seemed to envelop the room—a_ tense 
atmosphere that made the company fear to breathe, 
Those present almost listened for a shot from with- 
out. But as the moments passed and the faint tick- 


ing of the clock on the wall broke the silence, little 
sighs of relief were heard about the board. 

Some one must stophim!“ Dr. Taulane protested, 
rising, his body shaking with nervous excitement. 


“My dear Taulane,“ Judge Travers said, putti 
his hand on his arm. “I think we've already medd 
sufficiently in the life of one, John Doe. Xou opposed 
the original experiment. What has been e has 
been made. We cannot undo what we have done. 
It merely remains to be seen whether the scales in 
balancing good results with evil, will justify the 
action.” 

Slowly the minister sank into his seat. Thomas 
went on. 


H IS next story was a romance—a simple romance 
that seemed almost a fairy story. It was the 
curious coincidence which placed $10,000 in the 
hands of pretty Nora O'Brien and Dennis Maley, 
the young laborer she was engaged to marry, on 
the very same evening just a year ago. Thomas 
po their tryst—the meeting which was to have 

en the oldtime discussion of the impossibility of 
their marriage because the young lover's wages 
would not warrant Nora giving up er position as a 
nursemaid, 

As Thomas spoke, Nora and Dennis flushed and 
shifted awkwardly in their chairs, but their blue 
Irish eyes sparkled with humor and happiness as the 
butler went on. He told of a hasty wedding, of a 


trip overseas, and the lifting of a mortgage on a 
Killarney home. He told of two happy old folks and 
of the return of the couple to New York. And in 


ending he mentioned a newly opened garage that 
bore the proud name of the bridegroom. 


Jetti 
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Arent YOU 
One of These ` 
$5000 a Year 
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TRAFFIC JOBS ! 


HOUSANDS of high-salaried traffic 
jobs are actually going begging 
right now due to the shortage of 

ained Traffic Managers. Why aren’t 
OU getting one? You can—and easily. 
few minutes’ study a day for a short 


Council you are put in touch with hundreds of 
America’s foremost Traffic Experts. In a few 
short months you will acquire the same valuable 
knowledge that these experts spent the greater 
part of their lives in learning. | 


Big Opportunities if You Act Now! | 


The time to enter this big paying field is right’ 


hile will quickly qualify you. Through 
1e home- study training in Traffic Man- 
yement given by the American Com- 


erce Association hundreds 
men have been able to 
et traffic jobs paying them 
andsome salaries. You 
an do as well! Write today 
yr our free book which tells 
ou all about our training 
nd shows you the wonder- 
ıl opportunities that exist 
| this bis-paying and un- 
-owded field. 


reat Scarcity of Trained 


SUCCESS! 


Three Increases in Sala, 


Gibson, 713 
ton, Ky. 


Salary Increased 225 Per 
Week—Few year ago a rate 
clerk; now assistant trafo 
manager. — A. II. Eichmeier, 
TW Kre. 


igor Ave, 


From 61, 700 to $3,000 a 
Year—Ten years on telegraph 
wire, with no future, Owe all 
of success to Association and 
its training. — C. H. Wana- 
maker, Lodi, N. J. 


Advances to Position with 


now! For the opportunities, 
today, are nothing as compa: 
be in a short time from now. Get in on the 


eat as they are 
to what they will 


ground floor! Get the jump on 

the other fellow—the untrained 

worker! And in a few months 

you will be on your way to a bet- 

a Bac than you had ever hoped 
old, 


Valuable Book— Yours 
FREE! 


If you are at all interested in 
getting into this highly profitable 
eld, paying salaries of $3,000, 
$5,000, $10,000 and $15,000 a year, 
write at once for the remarkable 
book now offered free by our 
Association. 


Traffic Managers 


Largest Grain Exporter— 
Without help and instruction 


It explains in detail just what 


There are about 50,000 || fa ng ge your opportunities are in Tratfic 


rge business corporations of Trade bldg. 
1 


d about 400,000 smaller 
\ippers who need the ser- 
ces of trained traffic experts. Yet 
the entire country there are only a 
w hundred men who are actually com- 
ətent to save the millions of dollars 
at are wasted annually through inefficient 
uting, classification, handling charges, de- 
urrage, etc. Do you wonder why capable 
raffic Managers are in such great need? Do 
u wonder why Traffic Managers can go where 
ey want and practically name their own salary? 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


You can easily and quickly master the seerets 
traffic management. Through our new and 
sy method you learn in your leisure moments 
the privacy of your own home. We give you 
dividual coaching and train you by our Practical 
perience method. Through our Advisory 


this work M. Aga A Boars 
acoma, Wash, 


anagement, tells you all about 
our instruction, and shows you 
how you can get to the TOP in 
this opportunity-laden profession. 

In writing, please state age, occupation, and 
whether you have had previous traffic experi- 
ence. 


American Commerce Association 
Dept. 711, 4043 Drexel Bivd. Chicago, III. 


mi 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 711, 4043 Drexel Bivd., Chicago, M. 


Please send me your free booklet, explaining how you can 


train me for a expert’s posi 


Name — — - ——————Æ—Æ———QQ—ÆQ—œQœ̃ f 


Address ..... — ——y—yv—,pV— ͤ——.2——EVœ M 
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Then Thomas turned to a well-set-up youth, who 
had been pale and wan just a year before. Instead 
of a uniform with its red discharge chevron, the 
soldier now wore a well-fitting suit of sombre hue, 
and though he still walked with a limp, and his 
left hand was stiff and almost useless, he seemed 
thoroughly contented. 

“Dr. Taulane would find this young man’s shop 
a joy,” Thomas said with a smile. hen the war 
broke out he was working his way through college 
and left his studies to enlist. Returned to this side, 
his health shattered, he found himself without funds 
and with a hopeless outlook on life. Manual labor 
was impossible, and he faced a sorry existence in 
some menial post. Mr. Brown’s money enabled 
him to open a 1 store. 

Dr. Taulane beamed. Perhaps it had not been 
so bad after all, although he could not get out of 
his mind the nameless man who had just left the 
room, 


AS Thomas finished speaking Fred and Fanny 
Bryce accompanied by Naomi, resumed their 
places at table, and although Penbrooke was elated 
at the expression on their faces, he refrained from 
making comment. 
Thomas began again. 
This time he told the story of Kenyon Brice, 
and as he mentioned the name, Fred and Fanny 
stared at him in surprise. “Even names have 
layed strange coincidences in our little history,” 

homas said with a smile. Then he pictured the 
scene before Grant’s Tomb and the white-haired 
man’s intention of seeking the embrace of the 
Hudson River's dark waters. 

He told with dramatic effect how he had seen him 
throw the envelope into the refuse can, how intuition 
had brought him back, and how he had been over- 
come when he discovered that his suspicions con- 
cerning the envelope were unbelievably true. He 
told of addressing Brice, picturing it vividly. 

And once more Thomas was interrupted. This 
time by a quiet gesture of Kenyon Brice's grizzled 
hand. The old man stood up impressively as he 
faced them all, his white head proudly upheld, his 
blue eyes flashing in the shade of the table lights. 

“Peter Brown,“ he said “I don't know who you 
are or what your purpose has been. But as for me— 
you have shown an old man—discouraged for thirty 
years—that what the Salvation Army has said is 
true as Gospel A man may be down but never 
out.’ But all of us who are discouraged do not have 
the good fortune to meet with the workers of that 
organization. That's why I hope there are more 
men in the world who in some way—like or unlike 
your own—will show the man who has lost all hope, 
that hope really does spring eternal!” 

He sat down, Folding his hands upon the table- 
cloth, he bowed his bead in prayer. 
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It was not until his blue eyes smiled out at them 
again that any one spoke. Then, with a look in 

jomas's direction, Penbrooke bowed his apprecia- 
tion of the butler's part, and stood up himself. 

“Mr. Brice believes I have accomplished good. 
In his case, I seem to have. I hope so, but I will be 
utterly frank with you, I did not seek to do good— 
nor yet evil. I tried a human experiment, not know- 
ing whether I should prove myself a Frankenstein 
or not. My name is not Brown. I am Richard 
Penbrooke—" 

“Richard Penbrooke!“ the name burst from a 
dozen lips. The recipients of his bounty looked 
with startled eyes. 


He nodded. Then, as they sat staring at him in 


amazement, Mr. Penbrooke related the story of 
the conversation he had overheard in the subway, 


and told every detail of the evolution and execution ' 


of his plan. They listened spellbound. 


At last he finished. “I do not know how each of 


you will judge me—whether I am to be censored or 
not. If I have done a worthwhile thing, I should 
like to know it—to have other men as rich as I know 
the results of my experiment, I think, too, that you 
who have been the subjects of my endeavor would 
like to know—to have established—the wisdom or 
the folly of my course.“ 


“Have I done a wise thing or a foolish thing? 


Have I hel you or pointed a way to idleness and 
temptation? I want to find out, and I want you 
all to help me. We are going to be served with a 


good dinner—and after it is over, and I have heard 


what you all have to say, my two good friends here. 
Judge Travers and Dr. Taulane, will, I am sure, be 


willing to get up before you and say whether or not 
have been a fool.” 
Richard Penbrooke took his seat—and the din- 
ner party lapsed into silence until he called for 
order again. 


‘THE editors of THE NEW SUCCESS will pay $25, 
$15, and $10 for the three best answers to 
Richard Penbrooke, the unusual character in Mr. 
Howard P. Rockey’s remarkable serial, “The Ten 
Pay-Envelopes,” which comes to an end in this 
number. You can answer Richard Penbrooke 
quite fully in 1500 words or less. your man- 
uscript: “The Ten Pay-Envelopes—a Reply to 
Richard Penbrooke.” Tell him whether or not he 
was a fool or a benefactor. Tell him whether or 
not, in your opinion, he really helped those people. 
Tell him what you would have done if he had handed 
you $10,000 under similar circumstances. For the 
best three papers in the opinion of the editors and 
the author of the story, the foregoing amounts will 
be paid. Contest closes Dec. Ist, 1920. 

Address: Managing Editor, THE NEW SUCCESS 
1133 Broadway, New York City. 
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The pleasures of the senses pass quickly; 
those of the heart become sorrows, but those of 
the mind are ever with us, even to the end of 
our journey.—Spanish Proverb. 


© © © 


We never know the true value of friends. 
While they live we are too sensitive of their 
faults; when we have lost them, we only see 
their virtues.—J. C. and A. W. Hare. 


Good luck will help a man over the ditch if 
he jumps hard.—Spurgeon. 
89 9 o 


Every man takes care that his neighbor shall 
not cheat him. But a day comes when he be- 
gins to care that he does not cheat his neighbor: 
then all goes well. He has changed his market 
cart into a chariot of the sun.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 


+ 
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NY business proposition you are up against any mod- 
ern business method you want to adopt you can 
find it all in the Library of Accounting and Business 

lanagement as quickly as you find a word in a dictionary 
all worked out for you and explained. The whole busi- 
sss world is laid right before your eyes. 


Accountancy and 
Business Management 


hese famous books were written to help ambitious men 
t ahead. Some of the ablest and most successful men 
the business world prepared them. These men actually 
ke you into their confidence in these books—give you 
e benefit of all their experience—tell you the very meth- 
is by which they achieved success. 


his vast fund of money making information is yours 
r only lo cents a day and you don't have to send any 
oney in advance to get it all for a whole week’s free 
ial. See the partial list of the things the books cover 
d our Free mination offer below. 


10,000 Vital Business Facts 
At Your Finger Tips 


— Organization, Advertising, Sales, Collections, Credits, Shipping, Pur- 

, Coat a Assis, — — Commercial Law, Partnerships, Co a- 

1 — Accounting. Trial Balance Corporation Methods, 

— 2 an ruptey, Auditing. C. P. A. Requirements, Special- 

d Forms, Banking, Retail Store Accounting, 2 Real Estate, Cost - 
„ Store Management. 


FILIN 
Orric 


AGENCY 
SALES 
mis NOTES 


each month until 


Reference ......... 


American Technical Society, Dept. B. 708 


Please send me set of Accountancy and Business Management in 7 vol- 1 
umes for FREE examination, shi 
the books thoroug 
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_DoYouWant 


toKNOW 


—How to make an Income Tax Return? 
—How to handle Advertising and Sales? 

—How to Audit by the best methods? 

—How to make up all kinds of ice Forms? 
—How to manage a Mail Order Department? 
—How to protect yourself with Business Law? 
—How to ker Bookkeeping and E ding Efficiency? 
—How to keep the Books of a Bank. 

—How to handle Commercial Paper? 

—How to write Business Letters? 

Ho to take an Inventory? 

How to devise Collection Systems? 

—How to use Business English? 

How to create and manage a Corporation? 


F REE Examination 


Mel the cou 


si they were you: 
youcan =n think of. Take them to: 


money money sand us only 2.0. You can send the balance 


.00 each month. 
Only locents a 17 — This is your chance to doubl: 
efficiency. Be the man who knows. The coupon i 


your “start. MAIL IT TODAY. 


American Technical Society 
Dent. B-708 Chicago, U. S. A. 


7 Big 
- Volumes 
ACCOUNTANT 3000 
Sand Pages 
BUSINESS 2000 
MANAGEMENT Pictures 
= Plans, Dia- 
oy — Fons 
OnMUa Bound in Flex- 
ARITHMETIC ible American 
INDEX eroese 
Chicago. U.S.A. I 


ing charges collect. I will examine § 


hly and, if satisfied, will send $2.80 within 7 days and $3 
have paid the special price of $29 80. If I decide not to È 


keep the books I will return them at your expense within one week, I 
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WAKE UP 


Your Ambition! 


Are you like a running brook, content to go along 
its way? Are you satisfied with your life and its 

rogress thus far? And are you satisfied with the 
fu ture for you if you travel at your present gait? 
Do you know that you can make fro rom $6,000 to 
$10,000 a year*as a salesman, broker, real estate 
man, banker, advertising man, credit manager, 
corporate secretary or business organizer? These 
eight professions hold unlimited possibilities for 
you. But you cannot make good in them without 
training. Why wait years for personal experience, 
when you can profit at once by the experience of 
the biggest men in each field? 


$6,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Over 40,000 men and women have taken courses in the 
Universal Business Institute by mail. Each student gets 
individual instruction, individual correction and individual 
advice. No printed corrections, no stereotyped answers. 
Everything is here for you—all you need is the desire to 
amount to something big. You can study in your spare time, 
you can pay on casy terms, you can go ahead as rapidly or 
as slowly as you desire. You can earn while you learn, and 
you can acquire better all-around education as well as defi- 
nite instruction along the lines you are most interested in. 
These cight professions were chosen from among all others 
because they can be tanght successfully by mail and because 
they offer such unlimited possibilities. 


This Free Book Is 
Your Alarm Clock 


This free book goes into the opportual ties in each of the 
eight professions listed. It explains fully every detail of the 
instruction and every advantage the Universal Business In- 
stitute offers. It will wake 
yor up to your opportunity. 
will awaken your ambition 

to success ine big grt x Hus 

reds of people say it is the best PrO 
Dook of its kind ever Tard Eicirr FESSIONS 

‘or your own sake, and for the and their Opportunities 
sake of those dependent u 

* for this book TO- p 

AY. 


Universal Business Institute 
Dept. 1043, Pullman Bldg., New York 


l Universal Business Institute, 
Dept. 1043, Pullman Bldg., N. Y. 
I Tam interested in the trainings offered in the profession (s) 


checked below. Kindly send me, without obligation, your 
| booklet, "Eight Professions—And Their Opportunities.“ 


1G Salesmanship O Real Estate 
| O Banking O Brokerage 
O Advertising D Credit Manager 
| © Business Organizer O Corporate Secretary 
l Name l eee rr 979 
FA eae ate EFENI 2 2 „ „ 60 6 6 00 0 „0 


| Autumn Mornings 


TSALYTE, the extra- 
ordinary heater, 
robs the 5 it Winter = morning of its sting 
and makes early rising a asure. 
Your room is erg SY spo heat almost instantly 
by a mere twist of the wrist! 
Usalyte is an absolutely now, safe, quick and 
cheap means of using gas for heating purposes, 
It will pay for itself a dozen times over, the first 


season, by the coal it anaves, 


In two styles: for heating only or, 
withthe new and exclus- 
ive in-built mantle, for 
heating and lighting. 
For heating only, $1.75 
For heatingand lighting 


Order trom your dealer 
* 
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e 
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130%. 131 ST. and PARK Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula! 
quired by the Act of C of August 24, 1912, of E der 
Success Mard ens Magazine. published monthly at New York, 
N. V. for October 1, 1920, State 01 New Yor. county of New York. 


Before me, a notary public in and fo- the State and county alore- 
said, personally a red Orison Swett Marden, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor 
of The New Success—Marden’s M ine, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and * a daily paper, the circulation), etc. 
of the aforesaid publicat a, foe the date Sosva in the above cap 


That the names and addresses of the praan, editor, mam 
iig editor, and business m: „ Publishe: The Lowrey 
en Corporation, 1133 Br way. New York, Edito, 
Orison Swett Marden, 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Yy Man- 
aging Editor, Robert Mackay, 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Ralph Borsodi, 1133 Broadway, New York, 


2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corpo.ation, give its name and the names and 34. 
dresses of stockholders owna or holding 1 per cent. or more of the 
total amount of stock): The Lowrey- Marden Corporati 110 
Broadway, New Vo k. N. V., Orison Swett Marden, 1133 
way. New Yo'k, N. Y.; F. C. Lowrey, 1133 Broadway, | New York. 
N. V. Clare E. Marden, 1133 Broadway, New York, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning o; holding i per cent. of more of total amount d 
5 0 mortgages, o- other securities are (If there are none, so stait) 

done. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, grine the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain pot oniy 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear u the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stock bed 
security holders appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the mon OF coron 
ation for waou such trustee is acting. is given; also that the = 
two par contain statements embracing affiant’s full tet 
edge and s to the circumstances and conditions under w nie d 
stockholders and security holders who do not apoeni 2 
books of the pompan as trustees hold stock a Fis amant 1a 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner, and this affan 

no reason to believe that any other person, association, of Corps ba 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the sal! steck. 
other securities than as so stated by him, 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
geome te aad subscribed before me this 23rd day of Septem’ 


{Seal} i PERT 
HENRY I. RUPERD te 


(My commission expires March 30th, 1921) 
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Courtesy that is Rare 


REATING a customer like a rich uncle that 
you may extract his coin is not courtesy—that's 
yresight. b 
Offering a seat to a man who enters your office is 
ot courtesy, that's van 
Listening to the grumblings, growlings and groan- 
igs of a bore without remonstrance is not courtesy 
that's forebearance. 
Helping a pretty girl across the street, holding 
er umbrella, carrying her poodle—none of these is 
ourtesy. The first two are a pleasure and the last 


; politeness. 

Courtesy is doing that which nothing under the 
un makes you do but human kindness. Courtesy 
prings from the heart; if the mind prompts the 
ction, there is a reason; if there be a reason, it is 
ot courtesy, for courtesy has no reason, Cour- 
esy is g will and good will is prompted by the 
eart full of love to be kind. 

Only the generous man is truly courteous. He 
ives freely without a thought of anything in re- 
urn. The generous man has developed kindness 
o such an extent that he considers others as good 
s himself—treats others not merely as he desires 
o be treated (for generosity asks nothing) but as 
e ought to be treated.""—Drew's Imprint, 
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“Babe” Ruth’s Success 


R. ORLANDO E. MILLER, the noted Chicago 

psychologist, says that the ability of Geor 
lerbert Ruth, otherwise known as Babe“ Ruth, 
he famous baseball player, to ‘bat out” home runs, 
; not due to his athletic skill but to his mental 


ower. 

“Babe Ruth's success as a knocker of home runs,” 
Yr. Miller declared before a class in chology, ‘ts 
ot a tion of athletic skill, but of his A y EN 
Vhen he goes into a game, he does so under the con- 
iction that he will knock a home run. There is 
othing else for his sub-conscious mind to do then 
ut to connect the bat with the ball. Anybody can 
o anything that he is absolutely sure he can do. 
Joubt is the one cause of failure.” 
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Infallible! 


13 shabby visitor laid his hat upon a chair, and 
approached the merchant prince who had 
ranted the visitor's request for a minute of time, 

“I can tell you,” he said, how to become a great 
uccess; how to win independence for life.” 

“Three seconds gone from the minute I'm giv- 
ng yon said the merchant. 

I have here, went on the thinker, “an infallible 
nemory system. Master it, and you will master 
he world. You will not forget to post the letter 
our wife gave you this morning.” 

“My trouble,” said the merchant, “is that I 
an't find a reliable system for forgetting things I 
zant to. Your minute's up.” 

Sadly the visitor departed, but two minutes later 
e returned to the office breathless and excited. 

“I forgot my hat!” he said.—Chicago News. 
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3 is not the end of life! Character 
. Beecher. 
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all these 
order to 

Lots of those thrilling movie plays you see—endless magazine stories 
you've read—were written by people LIKE YOURSELF, who took up 
writing simply because they liked it sadwanted to ase U they could dost. 


Why not find out if you, too, can wi 
How do you snow gon really can't? 
Maybe with the New Irving System you would surprise yourself, 
your family and friends! 
Wouldn't you like suddenly to develop a fine, new talent like this? 
It is so fascinating! It gratifies, it enthuses, it thrills makes 
you, You learn to move 
in their minds“ to Seep 
as soeh 4 chance o! 


popular f 

popular fancy. 
Out of the 

thors and play- 


hours, or 
instead 
ing 


sense and determination. 

‘Tee Authors’ Presa, of Aukera, N. I. is helping people, emccoed, ee 22 
small m-ans and modes * them 
U DNN . covnanie 
ince the advent of the movie, the aclence of has big strides. 
‘ou owe it to yourself to find out all about this, this New System you 

ere readily taught the correct way to write a story or play. 
‘The Authors’ Pross, Auburn, N. Y., wil pop 
> y 


New Door to 


-it opensa 
way to something 
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THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept, 207, Auburn. N. Y. 
Leis vite Ghee Rees ala ms any wer ne for ose 
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GET INTO THE 
ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS 


AND RECEIVE TWICE YOUR 
PRESENT SALARY 


You can start in the Advertising business at twice the salary 

you are now receiving. The trained Advertising man is the 

best paid man in the business world to-day That is where 
your future ves lies 

are two reasons why a knowledge of advertising is the 

can help you attain à success quickly. In 

business, every trade and e y profession 

orld depends upon advertising principles 

Advertising creates sod develops business, 

re your value to a firm or to your own business depends 

upon your training in this vital essential Secondly, more 

money iv spent in advertising than in any one industry in the 


world 

INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 
The Page-Davis School will teach you things that the busi 
new man is willing to pay you a bigger enlary for. We don't 
care how much you are making now, it will be increased after 


you take a course with the Page-Davis School. Your present 
or past experience docs not matter Your future depends 
only on the training you get now with the Page-Davie School 
We absolutely train you quickly by mail for all branches of 
advertising, selling, buying, planning, managing, so that you 
can fila povition. Then we show how and where to get 
that position where they pay 

$65 to $150 a Week to Start 
That's what the Page-Davis Schoo! will do for you and that's 
what it has done for thousands and thousands of men for the 
past twenty-two years 

Your Opportunity is Here 
FREE New book tells all about advertising. Pictares of 

national advertising st -examples of their work 

in colors. Everything about ad ising 
Write for FREE BOOK of facts “Increased Salaries and 
Promotion 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


Dept. EH Page Building Chicago, 


COST 


Accounting 
Course Leading 


Confidence in one’s self is half the battle in 
the fight for Success. The Nicholson trained 
cost accountant has that confidence because 
he is schooled by a master in the profession 
—he knows exactly what to do and how to 
doit. For that reason he is a valuable man 
in any organization—his position is assured 
—his income is big. The Nicholson trained 
cost accountant is always in demand, Write 
today for full particulars. 


Resident and Correspondence, 
Basic and Post-Graduate Courses 


J.Lee Nicholson Institute of Cost Accounting 
Room 339 Transportation Bldg., Chicago — 


Learn How to Write 
Successful Letters 


THE MASTER LETTER WRITER, a complete 
Instruction Course, including 500 Successful Let- 
ters, by Ad-Man Davison, the highest letter 
writer the world. The new science of successful 
letter writing, as rev by this foremost author- 
ity. The most far-reaching course of instruction 
and collection of letters ever compiled. Contains 
976 pages. Part I embraces 381 pages on How to 
Appeal to Every Class of Reader; also Routine Co- 
respondence: order letters, answer-to-order letters 
complaints, letters of inquiry. contract and credit 
letters; a section on Typography of Letters and 
Business English; also 1 ‘ollection Letters, Part 
II contains the 500 Master Business Letters, including 
direct merchandising letters, advertising letters, sales 
managers’ letters, letters to dealers, agents, salesmen; 
letters selling every kind of service, instruction-by-mail, 
advertising space; order-getting letters; ountancy. in- 
surance, investment and real estate letters; lett applying for 
positions as executive, salesman, corres; nt, secretary, stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper, typist: soliciting and sales letters for every 
business. Convenient! y fed and indexed. Beautifully bound 
in rich Dive extra cloth. gold top and gold lettering. Sent post- 
paid in U. S. upon receipt of price, $5. All other Countries $6. 
Address Desk 83. 


OPPORTUNITY PRESS, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
48-Page Booklet Sent Free 


1s the story of Peter Perkins and how he ac- 
cumulat 930. 000 In ton? yours by investin: 
$25 a month in high-grade listed stocks a 
bonds, on a novel plan. “Getting Ahead” is 
na Interesting as anything you ever read. 
Thousands have read it and are now “getting 
ahead" financially on the same plan, 
You will be fascinated with it. But better still, N will shew 
ye a uo new wey to invest your savings menthty—hew 


Tendit ren, WRITE POW IF TODAY. 


“KRIEBEL & CO. 


INVESTMENT BAAKERS 
137R South La Salle St.Chicago 


Don't dye old hair, but grow 
of normal color, and eradicate dandruff, 
bald ne ng hair and other ills by 
THE LI WAY METHOD 
Awaken, Vitalize and Energize the 
scalp ~making and keeping it soft, cool, 
flexile and fertile — Feeding, Lubricat- 
ing and Cultivating the hair Toning 
up the pigment glands, so they wil 
Color the Hair from within 
I do pot u» ny tonica, dyes, appa- 
ratus or druge 
My full, com © 
Course Is o $1.00 
No further exp Por both men and wom 
Many thousands using it. Course muar 


i 
at a Dollar today, for THE LIPE WAY 
METHOD. Reports and further details free 


EARL WARD PEARCE, [or HAU lote md Stes. Det 


MAKE PEOPLE LIKE YOU 


Get along better, make more 
money, develop a winning per- 
sonality, learn to know people 
as they are. Send 5 cents 
(stamps) for “PERSONAL 
POWER," alittle book that points the way. Address 


Progress League, 3135 Union Sq., New York 
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Cheerfulness Is Medicine 


MAN without cheerfulness is a sick man. The 

sadness of his spirit lays a withering blight on 
all the beauty of his life. He becomes prematurely 
old. His strength decays. ‘‘A broken spirit drieth 
up the bones.” But cheerfulness is medicine. It 
promotes health, Physicians say that a cheerful 
spirit in a patient is a large factor in the cure of 
sickness. One who admits to himself and others 
that he is sick is indeed sick: but one who declines 
to make such admission, and cheerfully goes on as 
if he were well, conquers many an ailment, which 
if he had succumbed to it, might have proved seri- 
ous. Cheerfulness is a prime secret of health. It 
keeps one well. It keeps one young; it is one of the 
secrets of eternal youth. 
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Shakespeare Still Young 
To hundred years after his death William 


Shakespeare is still the acknowledged foremost 
dramatist of the world. 

How. many human beings ever trod this substellar 
cole ne id anything that lasted three hundred 
years 

Three hundred years have buried myriads in 
»blivion, but not him. 

Three hundred years have dashed their waves 
igainst his front, but the features of his magnificent 
nind stand out ever clearer. 

After three hundred years the world's heart turns 
o him and finds him still a youth. 

‘Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale 
is infinite variety.” 
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No Time Like the Present 


Jere never was such a superb opportunity in 
the history of the world for those who bring 
o their tasks enthusiasm, energy, and grit. Never 
efore were there so many openings for the youth, 
yho is made of the stuff that wins. His chance is 
verywhere. No doors are closed to him. Every 
ccupat ion is crying out for him. 

There is an advertisement up at the door of every 
ine of endeavor for the man who can make good, 
he man who can do the trick, the man who can get 
he order, the man who can take a Message to 
zarcia.“ 
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All Are for You! 


[ RUE books have been written in all ages by 
their greatest men; by great leaders, great 
fatesmen, and great thinkers. These are all at 
our choice; and life is short. Will you jostle with 
he common crowd, for entree here, and audience 
rere, when all the while this eternal court is open 
> you, with its society as the world, multitudinous 
s its days, the chosen and the mighty, of every 
lace and time?—Ruskin, 
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The time we spend in brooding over our mis- 
tunes would better be invested in overcoming 
ur difficulties.—Z. C. Ball. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountante--even 1 whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
ene y | Business Law, Organization, Manage- 


accountant 
today in every big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train f 

positions. The La Salle method will train you D Rpt 
direct supervision of William B. r z 

C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor, University of 


Yoo trom the aroun nestor 5 

rom the ground up, according to ual needs, 
the si 2 
. spate Bookkeeping rinciples to the mear ga: 


neiples by home study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 
Mail the coupon now and get our free book which fully 
Money-Back Genres. C. P. A. r nd 


lations, and and how yoo alify f 
high-grade accountin: tlon without inter ference with 
your present position. in the coupon and Ppl out how 


we have aa bad over: 225,000 ambitious men, learn what 


Be costs you $5.00 for 
a 25 Lat ua seng i <o yon fron, 
with literature ex; ng you 
can train for a Higber Account- 
ancy job without interferenco 
with your t Send 


ooupon today—NOW, —— 


— — MAIL THIS COUPON -- — 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The Largest Business Institution inthe World’ 
Dept. 1134-H Chicago, Illinois 
valuable Beck ren Years’ Procootion n on n me your 
book of Accountancy Facts and fall details of your course 
in Higher Accounting, 
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How to Rid Yourself 


of Your 


R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 
Founder of 
The Alsaker Way 


QUICKLY! 
Without Drugs or Medicine of any Kind 


By R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


Catarrh 


PERMANENTLY ! 


HE majority of the people in our country suffer from 
catarrh. Some have it from time to time, others 
have it all the time. 

“Catarrh of the head is troublesome—and filthy. Catarrh of 
the throat causes coughing and much annoying expectoration. 
When the catarrh goes into the chest it is called bronchitis. If 
it is allowed to continue it becomes chronic, and chronic bron- 
chitis means farewell to health and comfort. 
ferer of refreshing sleep and takes away his strength. 


It robs the suf- 
It also 


weakens the lungs so that the individual easily falls a victim to pneumonia or con- 


sumption. 


Then there is catarrh of the stomach 

and small intestines, which always means 
indigestion. Catarrh of the large intes- 
tine often ends in inflammation of the 
lower bowel—colitis. 


“Catarrh of the ear causes headache, 
ringing in the ear and general discomfort. 


Catarrh of the liver produces various 
diseases, such as jaundice and gall-stones, 
and often ends in much suffering from 
liver colic. 

“All who easily catch cold are in a catarrhal 
condition. Those who take one cold after another 
vill in a short time suffer from chronic catarrh, 
which will in turn give rise to some other serious 
disease—as if catarrh itself isn't bad enough. 


Either you personally suffer from catarrh, 
or some member of your family is afflicted. 
Isn't it time to give this serious danger a little 
attention, before it is too late, and solve the prob- 
lem for yourself? You can do it. It's easy. 


“Catarrh can be conquered easily and per- 
manently. It has been done in thousands of 
cases. You can cure yourselfi—and while you are 
losing your catarrh you will lose your other physical 
ills. That dirty tongue will clean up; that tired 
feeling will vanish; that bad taste in the mouth will 
disappear; that troublesome gas will stop forming 
in the stomach and bowels; and the pain will leave 
your back; headaches will take flight; rheumatism 
will say good-by and those creaky joints will be- 
come pliant.” 


» Google 
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Realizing the great need of definite, practical in- 
formation regarding this terrible disease, Dr. 
Alsaker has prepared a plain, simple instruction book 
on the cause, prevention and cure of catarrh, 
asthma, hay fever, coughs and colds. This 
book is entirely free from fads, bunk and medical 
bombast. It sets forth a commonsense, proved- 
out PLAN, that is easy and pleasant to follow—a 
plan that teaches the sick how to get well and how 
to keep well. The name of this book is “Curing 
Catarrh, Coughs and Colds.” It tells the true 
cause of these objectionable, health-destroying 
troubles, and it gives you a safe, simple, sure cure 
without drugs, medicines or apparatus of any kind. 
You apply this wonderfully successful treatment 
yourself, in your own home and without the ex- 
penditure of an additional penny. There is 
nothing difficult, technical or mysterious about this 
treatment. It is so easy to understand and so 
simple to follow that anyone, young or old, can 
reap the utmost benefit from it. 

If you suffer from colds, coughs, or catarrh in any form, 
send only $3. to the publishers of “THE ALSAKER WAY.” 
THE LOWREY-MARDEN CORPORATION, Dept. 155, 
1133 Broadway, New York, and get your copy of this valu- 
able instruction book. Follow the instructions for thirty 
days; then if you are not delighted with the results—if you 
do not see a wonderful improvement in your health—if you 
are not satisfied that you have made the best $3. investment 

ou ever made—simply remail the book and your money will 
be promptly and cheerfully refunded. 


Remember this: If you want to free yourself forever 
from catarrh, asthma, hay fever, coughs and colds you can 
do so. Dr. Alsaker's treatment is not experimental. It is 
proved-out and time-tested. And it includes no drugs or 
serums, sprays or salves. And it costs nothing to follow it, 
while doctor's bills, prescriptions, and so-called patent medi- 
cines that do not cure, soon cat a big hole in any man's in- 
come. Send for this book today. Follow it faithfully and 


you will experience the same splendid results that thousands 
of others are receiving. 
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The Song That Silas Sung 
By Sam Walter Foss 


Whee Silas sung a song 
Every day his whole life long, 
Sung it gladly ‘neath the cloud 
That hung o'er him like a shroud, 
Or when sunbeams with their play, 
Gleamed and glorified his way, - 
Like a shower of joy outflung 
Was the song that Silas sung: 
Let the howlers howl, 
And the scowlers scowl, 
And the growlers growl, 
And the gruff gang go it; 
But behind the night 
There’s a plenty of light, 
And everything is all right 
And I know it! 


Like the battle drums to me 
Was the song of victory, 
Like the flute’s exultant strain 
"Mid the wounded and the slain, 
Like the quick blood-stirring fife - 
On the battle-plain of life— 
Far and free the echoes rung 
Of the song that Silas sung: 
Let the howlers howl, 
And the scowlers scowl, 
And growlers growl, 
And the gruff gang go it; 
But behind the night 
There's a plenty of light, 
And everything is all right 
And I know it! 


Silas's soul has taken flight, 
Passed in music through the night, 
Through the shadow chill and gray, 
And gone singing on its way; 
+ But the quaint song that was his 
Cheers the saddened silences; 
Still glad triumph notes are flung 
From the song that Silas sung; 
Let the howlers howl, 
And the scowlers scowl, 
And the growlers growl, 
And the gruff gang go it; 
But behind the night 
There's a plenty of light, 
And A Bg taht is all right 


And I know it! 
— Yankee Blade. 
29 o 9 


When you envy another it is because you 
think he is superior. When you hold bitterness, 
malice against another, this is, in a way, paying 
homage to what you regard as superiority. 
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Some ple think they have experienced re- 
ligion when they only had a bilious attack. — 
Bishop Vincent. 
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If you wish your boy or pupil to be a gentle- 
man, treat him as one and be one yourself. 
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If you want 


Buy DIAMONDS Pret 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 

leading diamond importers 
For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
ns, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at Importing 
Prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or prospec- 
tive diamond purchaser, prices on other 
Diamond Rings 


28882287 
33383388338 


š 
2 


Money refunded If these lamon 
can be purchased clsewhere for leas 
than one-third more. 3 


1 carat $145.00 
2 paras oe 
mom of fine - 

Prices vary according to style of 
taney And peneotiy mountings. See our free catalog Ilus- 


trating all the latest style Rings, 
— zee Iten? Brooches. Pendants. Earrings, ete. 


refunded If it can be 
duplicated elsewhere 
for less than $200.00. 


Our Pri 
direct 28 $145 


syn Vile 


we 


= 


Men's Green Gold 
Diamond Ring 
$395.00 


Fine blue white fectly cut 


ded in solid 
handsomely 


Ladies’ All 
Platinum Diamond 
King $495.00 


Six blue white perfect! 


Write today for this J” 
valuable Catalog Free 

on “HOW 10 BUY 

DIAMONDS" 


This book la beautifull 


— | 9 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


389 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: London, Amsterdam and Paris 


regularly 
SUBSCRIBE 
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A Wonderful Little Book 
of Health and Life 


Gives more up-to-date facts about Health, Food and the 
way to live than some large volumes costing $5.00 and gives 
it all in plain sensible language, and costs only 70 cents de- 
livered to your address. 

Tells how to gain health without medicine. 

How to sleep, eat and live by common sense plans. 

All about food values. Tables of Mineral contents of 
Meats and Vegetables. This table alone is worth more 
than price of book. 

Explains the Olive Oil method. 

How to overcome Acute Indigestion. 

Gives many valuable health recipes. 

All about Partial Fasting and its wonderful results, in 
many complaints. . 

How to help, avoid and overcome Constipation. 

Many beauty hints for Ladies. 

Tells how a simple kitchen vegetable that if eaten raw has 
most marvelous tonic and invigorating effects, different from 
any other food—if not cooked—and if taken to get its full 
and beneficial effect produces results that seem almost be- 
yond belief. 

It banishes Rheumatism—even in the joints—banishes 
almost immediately that tired feeling.“ Is almost as tonic 
as brandy without intoxicating. Eaten freely in its raw 
state has restored to health persons far gone in a decline. It 
gives Vigor and Strength and yet is only a simple vegetable 
that nearly everyone uses, but people do not know its won- 
ders because not eaten raw. 

Tells how to nourish and restore the hair—not a dye or 
drug. How to make the complexion delicate and fine with- 
out drugs or cosmetics. Gives modern facts about Food. 
Nearly all sickness comes from wrong eating—while correct 
eating restores to health. 

Some very startling facts about food and its effects. 
More health knowledge than in $5.00 books and costs only 
70 cents postage paid to your address, If not entirely satis- 
factory your money will returned. 

Ask for “Health Facts.” 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 
217 Front St., at Beekman, New York City 
Mf interested please cut this out. 


Hienrm EDUCATION 
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SEND NU MONE 

if You CanTellit from a 

GENUINE DIAMOND Senditbak 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely resem- 
bier a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING RAINBOW FIRE, 


we will send a selected 1 carat gem in Ladies Tifany Style Ring 
(Cat. price $4.98) for Half Price to Introduce, $2.65, or in Gent's 
Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring (Cat. price $6.26) for $3.25. Our finest 
12k Gold Filled mountings. GUARANTEED 20 YEARS, SEND 
NO MONEY Just mail postcard or this ad. State Size, We 
will mail at once C, O. D. If not pleased return in 2 days for money 
back lew handling charges. Write for Free Catalog. Agents Wanted. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO.. Dept. N H, Las Cruces, N, Mei. 


(Exclusive controtiers Mexican Diamonds) 


Paddy’s Apology 


De KELLY drew the lucky number, for he 
won, wooed, and married the pretty “Pearl of 
Erin.” Paddy never forgave Dinty for this seem- 
ing theft. He would never speak to Dinty again. 
After years had passed in happiness for Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelly, Dinty became very ill. He was taken 
to the hospital, where he was not expected to re- 
cover. During this severe trial, it so chanced that 
the priest of Dinty's parish met Paddy on the street. 

"Just the man I am looking for,” said the priest 
to Paddy. “Listen, Paddy, you and Dinty have 
been bitter enemies for many years, and now that 
Dinty is at the point of death, I want you to go with 
me right now to the hospital where Dinty is, and 
apologize to Dinty. You cannot let him go with- 
out making up with him.” 

No, good Father, I can't do that, for I won't 
forgive him,“ answered Paddy. F 

"You must do as I tell you, Paddy, for if you 
don't the sin will be on your head.” 

After lon rsuasion, Paddy decided to do as he 
was told. The priest and Paddy went to the hos- 
pital, where they entered the room where poor 

inty lay suffering. 

“Dinty,” said Paddy, “I am sorry that you are 
so very sick, and it looks as though you had to go 
to the other side, so I came down here to apologize 
and make friends with you again.” 

Dinty put out his thin, weak hand and Paddy 
iadi with the old-time feelin 

“You forgive me, do you, Dinty 

“I do,” said Dinty. 

When the priest and Paddy turned to leave the 
room, and as they were about to retire, Paddy said: 

“Just a moment, Father, one more word with 
Dinty before I go.” 

He walked over to the sick man and again shook 
his hand and said: 

“Good-by, Dinty, old pal, good-by. But re- 
member, Dinty, if you should get well, this apology 
don’t go.” 
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Finish Each Day 


Fins each day and be done with it. You 
have done what you could. Some blunders and 
absurdities no doubt crept in; forget them as soon 
as you can. Tomorrow is a new day; begin it well 
and serenely, and with too high a spirit to be cum- 
bered with your old nonsense. This day is all that 
is good and fair. It is too dear, with its hopes and 
invitations, to waste a moment on the yesterdays.— 
R. W. Emerson. 
¢ % 


To Beautify the Complexion 


TS beautify the complexion, get from your drug- 
gist one package of pure rice powder, one pot of 
rouge of the best quality, and one powder puff of 
standard make. Wrap. ingredients together and 
bury package a mile from home, Take one 
walk three times a day before meals to see that 
package is still there. 
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Church and School came too late. Your 
parents have educated you—or they haven't. 
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DOUBLE YOUR INCOME! TS 


YOU CAN DO IT! START TODAY! 


If you are clinging to a low-pay, insignificant place in the business 
world, just because you think you don't know as much, or that you aren 't 
“clever,” or that you haven't as good an opportunity as the “bigger” 
men of your community, you are the man I'm talking to—because I 

know you are mistaken. 

The “Puckett Method” has started hundreds of dissatisfied middle 
aged men and young men on the high road to financial success. All I 
want is a chance to show you, and | know I can show you if you will send 
me, at once, the attached coupon. This will take but a moment—and a 
two cent stamp—and it may mean the turning point in your life, for I 
claim any man or boy who will study and apply the principles of the 
“Puckett Method” to his life for one year, will DOUBLE HIS INCOME, 


Learn the secret of success—that success which comes with the assurance of money in 8 


the bank, of work well done, of service well rendered, and of joy and comfort in the home. Sl e 


If you will only give me the opportunity to “jar you loose“ to induce you to lift up your head 
to make your eyes sparkle with a new confidence in yourself—and to cause you to rise up ana go after 2 e tA 
the bigger things of life which you long to possess—in short. if you will let the Puckett Method" Nod 


point you to real, substantial, financial success, | know you will rejoice to the end of your days xS . Ed 
that you chanced to see this page. OS a 
I want you to know all about the “Puckett Method." Send the coupon today for a FREE I S < oe 
copy of the booklet: “HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR INCOME IN ONE YEAR." 7 ix HN 
© > 
Mail the coupon to THE PUCKETT METHOD CORPORATION Z HEE 8 
356 West Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Indiana te * eS 
MAIL IT TODAY —> A 
8 oy 


Trained At Home 


Let the great European Voice Teacher 
EUGEN FRucWTINGER, A. M., develop 
YOUR voice. He requires no tiresome 
exercising or previous sin; ability, and 
unless you, at least, hous BLE your 
vocal wer, your training will cost you 
NOTHING! 


NO CHARGE FOR TUITION—Explained 


Last year thousands developed splendid voices—-AT HOME— 
under Mr. Feuchtinger’s wonderful teaching—and you un ds 
the same. His SILENT control produces STRIKING im- 
provement. quickly and your vocal development is so certain 
that we absolutely guarantee your complete satisfaction, 


DIPLOMA GRANTED 


Give a few minutes daily to this casy method under M: 
Feuchtinger careful supervision and de 

velop quickly, AT HOME, without risk, the 

priceless possession of a perfectly tmined 

voice of care beauty and power. Send for 

FREE explanatory booklet - NOW 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
Studie 2278 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, III. 


BECOME A 
al 
> TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Over half Mion large shippers and 
. Trafe Men 
who know how to route 
Jenipmente, obtain 
shortest mileage, se- 
cure quickest deliv- 
cries, classify 


Demand 
the supply. 
await competent men at 


$50 to $200 a Week 


fon, W. ens It 22 2 Traffic 
M: s posit! e — ou —in spare 
tine at 2 to qualify for enact Rey BIG Jobe Our 
thorough — is endorsed by railroad oy pe. 
and and large concerns r Small cost—easy 
menta. Write for full details concerning the 
Problem Method of home training in Traffic Man 


Learn bo lify for a big traffic ob 

mils holdingyour present position, Writetoday NO 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1134-T Chicago 
“The Largest yy Training 4 institution 


WONDERFUL NEW DEVICE 
guides your hand; corrects 
your writing in afew days. Big 
improvement in three hours. 


E 


| sok_F REE 
Send me your namo and address and i will send you my big 
... 


at home—quickly—during spare time under an Electri- 
cal Engineer. Take advantage of this unusual offer—caly lemporary. 


A. W. WICKS, President WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. 9885 431 5. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


BUY W. S. S. 


Zig Demand for Fingerprint 


Fascinating Profession—Travel, Ad- 
venture Money, FAME! Experts in 
demand the worid by detective 


corporations, banks, ete, Learn and easi: at homes Goring 
8) tipe, Sippe new earn qok s poi point, Fingerpri 
Gurit FRI E at once for Free Ilustrated 
IAL O R. No obligation, 

onde ehh SCHOOL OF x oF . TS 


SERVICE C COURSE FREE 


and 
1029 South 


i | | Digitized by Go gle UNIN 
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akeYour Mind a File - Not a Pile 


Let mo show you bow to make your mind as forget- 
proof as a card index file. When you wish to recall a 
name, place or date, must you grope in vain in a pile 
of miscellaneous knowledge? Summoned togive facts 
and figures does your mind become a blank? Be 
master of your mind's infinite resources—instead 
of a victim of ita disordered detalls, 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


and Memory Is the Basis of All Knowledge 


I HAVE HELPED THOUSANDS 


Tho Dickson Method of Memory and Mental Training, 
perfected by 20 years experience, is recognized as the 
most thoro, efficient of its kind. Highly endorsed— 
easy to master. Give me 10 minutes aday and I will 
train your memory so you can classify ideas names, 
faces, ete., and recall them instantly. Develop self- 
contro}, concentration; overcome bashfulness. 


Perfect Your Memory and 
mmand What Salary You Will 


Send name and address and I wi teres 
— acd fo Remember," and un 3 80 5 
of charge my $3.00 book, ~ How to Speak in Polea 
Prof. Henry Dickson, Principal 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
Dort- 1621 1041 Chicago Ave. 


eames” FAT RED 

Guaranteed 

will show reduction taking 

place in 11 days or money FOR 
refunded The Reducer MEN AND 
(not electrical) reduces un- WOMEN 
sightly parts promptly, re- 

ducing only where you wish 
to o and the Lawton 
Method dissolves and elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from 
the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not re- 
quire exercises, starving, 
medicine of treatments; 
not only rids you of fat 
but. improves appearance 
and piner health, brings 
phy and mental. vigor 
and enables you to regain 
and retain your normal 
weight. Dr. Lawton (shown 
in picture) reduced from 
211 to 152 Ibs. This re- 
ducer and genuine method 
have been the means 
whereby a great number of 
fat people throughout the 
United States and else- 
where have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring, fatty tissue 
without discomfot Any stout man or woman can obtain these 
results whether 10 or 100 Ibs. overweight, look better and feel bet- 
ter. The complete cost is $5.00, Send for your reducer today. 
Remember, it is guaranteed, 


Dr. THOMAS LAWTON, Dept. 47 
120 W. 70th St., N. Y. lumbus 4669 
Office Hours, 10-4 Daily 


MUSIC.. z FREE 


— —-—-— 

Musie 0 
" Luhe. Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 

Dong: Oropa; Potons Penaas T | Viasenilens eer 


yers.” One 8 
. Oni a day t t 
Sr "Ws for PEER alot wick ipts 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 63 Lakeside Buliding, CHICAGO 


— 


ee pers — any man with a fundamenta 
knowledge of business—can quickly prepare 
for work in Federal Tax Procedure under 
irection of a firm of Corporation Legal 
specialists having many thousands of clients. 
ur training service is used in the Standard 
vester to. U. S. Rubber Co., Johns Manville 
ester i . 4 oe 
Co., U.S. Tire Co., ete. 


$5,000 Often Saved 


the 
deductions tax is to. Studeni 

Srogoentiy rt savings pot £5,000 to $100,000. Fog 
proficiency Service Department. 


—NOW-—as a reminder. 


Would You Like 


To Know? 


How to awaken latent powers? 
How to avoid discord at home and in 
business? 
How to be successful in your work? 
How to heal yourself and others? 
The way to the realization of desires? 
All the above and more is contained 
in “The Gist of New Thought” which is 
yours for 10 cents. It is not an adver- 
tising pamphlet, designed to arouse in- 
terest and tell nothing; but a com plei 
booklet that is on sale in book stores 
the world over. “The Gist of New 
Thought” gives you a clear understand- 
ing the way the Bible backed science 
of New Thought will help you without 
disturbing your present religious belicts 
ELIZABETH TOWNE and church affiliations. 


Editor of Noutilus Investicate New Ti } 


17,000,000 perrons in America alone 
use New Thought to promote thei 


How New Thought 


Helps health, happiness and prosperity. Over 


Leet only regained my part 
Weight, roty rheeks asi mme 
birom, tet J petned more 
than Lever Moped for before: 


150,000 them started their invertiga- 
tion by sending for “The Gist of New 
Thought” and a month's trial of NAU- 
TILUS MAGAZINE of New Thought 
of which Elizabeth Towne and William 
E. Towne are editors, and Edwin M ark- 
ham, Dr. Frank Crane and Orison Swett 
Marden are contributors. 

The same offer is open to you Its 
aceeptance may well change your whole 
life. Send 10 cents today and we will 
include a copy of Ella Wheeler Wilcox? 
“What I know about New Thought, 
without additional charge. 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Inc., Dept. L-31 Holyoke, Mass, 


and Lam ott | guinea wp the 
ladder te better wade rstand- 
ing. D thank pom from the 
ee part of mp heart. 
And [likewise thank the 
Le 4 made me for om 
sewing me wR emouyh sen- 
sa te pwe New Thapht a 
trial 
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The Emotions 


T is a well-established fact that vital functions— 
for example, digestion, respiration, and circu- 
lation, are promoted c~ hindered according as the 
mental state is pleasant or unpleasant. A man is 
hungry—frighten him, his appetite disappears: 
lease him and he eats with relish and derives full 
bene from his food. Grief pales the face; shame 
and anger flush it. 

It has been demonstrated scientifically that 
mental work brings blood to the brain in such 
amount as to appreciably raise the weight of the 
head. A foot race drives an abundance of blood 
to the legs and feet. 

A morbid state of mind—that is, a mind given to 
grief, anger, worry and fear—prepares a soil favor- 


able for the seeds of disease, while freedom from |; 


these, and the entertainment of pleasurable emo- 
tions, make for good health as surely as do sun- 
shine, fresh air and pure water. Physicians are 
always fearful of the outcome in any serious illness, 
if the patient gives up hope. On the other hand, 
the man who looks forward eagerly and confidently 
to recovery, has the battle half won.—Thomas J. 
Fenton, M. D., in Dodge News. 
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The Tally 


J" isn't the job we intended to do 
Or the labor we've just begun 
That puts us right on the ledger sheet; 
It's the work we have really done. 


Our credit is built upon things we do, 
Our debit on things we shirk, 

The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the man who completes his work. 


Good intentions do not pay bills; 
It's easy enough to plan. 

To wish is the play of an office boy; 
To do is the job of a man. 


—Richard Lord in the Curtis Flyleaf. 
2 0% o 


Why Wanamaker is Young at 82 


ONE of the inspiring examples of youth tri- 
umphant over years, is 2 Wanamaker. 
At his age of 82, this merchgnt prince can not onl 
ook back upon a life of strenuous enterprise whic 
vas been notably crowned with success, but for- 
ward to continued achievement. 

A vivid personality and a keen mind, he is a po- 
ent force in American life, whereas most men of 
1is age are definitely on the retired list because of 
‘nfeebled powers of mind and body. 

Recently, to quote an advertising expert, “he 
nade revolutionary history in merchandising," by 
iis 20 per-cent cut in the price of all goods in his 
tore. 

In response to a letter written to him by this 
ganization, asking if he would tell the secret of 
nis long and useful life, he responded with terse 
ordiality: 

“I can say in a few words that I believe a good 
ligestion and an active interest in all things per- 
aining to human life, happiness and welfare helps 
o keep one young.” 
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WHAT SHOULD YOU DO IF YOU 
WERE TWENTY-ONE ? 


“Were 1 twenty-one,” said William Maxwell, Vice-President 
of the Thomas A, Edison Company, in a recent interview, “I 
should do a great deal of reading. Six hours each week of 
serious reading ia not much, but it may mean the difference 
between the $20,000 a year executive and the $25 a week clerk,” 

But no age is too late to begin. No time is too short, no 
occupation too mean, to be made to pay tribute to a real de- 
sire for knowledge. Men have become well read at the black- 
smith's forge, at the printer's case, behind the counter 
even five minutes a day spent over good give a man 
a great deal of worth-while knowledge before a year is out. 


rt, ow cas a mia in a few minutes of pleasant reading 
n so much? 
br Lyman Abbott. with the assistance of such well-known 
H Dyke, and Hamilton Wright? 
that you ony Weve for the ask- 
ts, . 


men as rry, Henry Van 
Mabic, tells how in a free 

ing. Ín it are described the conten purpose of 
The Pocket University 

Every man or woman who wants to get ahead by readi: 
should read this booklet. It tells how, from the wealth 
the world’s literature, these men, who are competent to judge, 
have made an essential selection of those works. to read which 

life, the culture, the 

o give. 
articles by Dr. 
The Pu — q Read pr 
ng,” rpose ng,” 

t Of Books.” 
a complete list of the authors and their works 
Pocket University. 

It gives you the wonderful Daily Reading Guide for two 
months, showing you what you should read to-day, to-morrow, 
next week, and so on. You have never seen anything like this 
Daily Reading Guide. It will fascinate you. Immediately you 
will see how it will help you to make your reading count, and 
you will be cager to begin at once. 


„This Great Book 


Don't delay. 
Mail the coupon 
to-day. We will 
send the booklet, 
FREE, without cost, ASSOCIATION, 
without obligation 114-116 East 16th St. 
But you must act p 


to-day New York City 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 14-116 East 16th St. New York City 


Send me the free booklet and full inf th 
POCKET UNIVERSITY SSE EONAR Sao tae 


MENTOR 


Name 


UNIVERSITY 


Original fr 


OFC 


om 
=, 


LIFORNIA 
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Learn to Play 
or Don't Pay 


Through our amazingly simple home 
New Easy Way study method you can quickly learn to 
play any instrument Take lessons on trial dont pay a single 
nny unless completely satisied. Learn Piano. Organ, Violin, 
anjo, Mandolin, Cornet. Harp. Cello, Ukulele, Saxophone, 
Piccolo, Clarinet, Flute, Trombone, Guitar or Singing, all by 
note. Every step simple as A. B.C. You will be astounded at 
your own rapid progress 


250,000 SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


have quickly learned to play and sing by Zhi wonderful system. 
Your age makes no difference—whether 7 or 70. Lessons pre- 
pared by world-famous musicians. No supgrfluous technique — 
no dry or boresome theory. Study is actually fascinating. Be 

ular! Your leisure moments at home are all that is necessary. 
“osts 5 2 few cents a len. nothing if we do not teach you 
ts to 

ur 


ee book explains our remarkable new method in fetal 
Tells of ou: students’ success. Send for it today. Special in- 
troductory offer if you answer at ‘once, Mail letter or postcard 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
14311 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Plus-Success 


To harness the High- 
Tension Power of Mind 
exact law must be com- 
plied with. Thus results of 
great satisfaction follow. 


There is a realm of 
Super-wisdom in every 
man. The College of 
Divine Metaphysics, inc. 

Through its Correspond- 
ence Course, or its six 
weeks Training Course, is 
showing others the EXACT 
WAY to become CON- 
STRUCTIVE. EFFI- 
CIENT, INTENSIVE, and 
PENETRATIVE THINKERS. 

Through its instructions a man up against it fi- 
nancially. demonstrated $60,000.00 in a short time. 
A daughter having 25 fits a day, has none now asa 
result of the mother taking up this course of study. 


Write for particulars today. 


THE COLLEGE OF DIVINE 
METAPHYSICS 


456 N. Boyle Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUCCESS ° 


SUCCESS 


comes to those who employ their idle 
moments in profitable occupation. 

The idler is always complaining 
about his “hard luck” —a busy per- 
son never has time to be anything 
but prosperous. 

If you are ambitious and energetic 
we will show you how to earn 


A Dollar an Hour 


during your spare time looking after our 
interests in your locality. 

The work is interesting, dignified, health- 
ful and extremely remunerative. Best of 
all, the work you do this year will insure 
you a permanent income year after year. 

No special experience is necessary and 
we furnish everything needed except—the 
DETERMINATION TO SUCCEED. 

For particulars regarding our wonderful 
money-making plan write at once to: 


Desk 1 
The New Success, 1133 Broardway, New York City 


SAMADHI 


The Greatest Power 
in the World 


Hidden in every human brain lies Samadhi, 
the secret of every real success and the most 
powerful known force in the world to-day. 

From the Far East, where all things first 
began, into your life let Samadhi come. 

Haw you lost your job? Samadhi will bring 
you a better one. 

Are you Blue? Samadhi will chase the gloom 
away. 

Are you Lonely? Samadhi will fll your life 
with interest. 

Are you dissatisfied? 
you the road to content. 

The fullest and most interesting of lives is 
yours by right of birth, But, 

You must know how to claim it. 

You must know how to take the grind out of 
your business and the monotony out of the 

ours, 

You must know how to turn to-day’s weakness, to- 
day's struggles into to-morrow's power, to-morrow's 
success. 

Success with Power, for without Power, no success 
is ever satisfying. 

Write, enclosing One Dollar for booklet on 

“Samadhi, the way to Power and Plenty.“ 

American Clearance Corporation, 

111 Broadway, New York City 


Samadhi will show 
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Keep Your Profits Clean 


VETTER than thy business is clean business. 
A clean t 
rofit for the other fellow. 
Any gain that arises from another's loss is dirty. 


A man that makes a habit, every deal he goes 
ito, of asking himself, “What is there in it for the 

and who refuses to enter into any 
‘ansaction where his own gain will mean disaster 


ther fellow? 


some one else, cannot go tar wrong. 


The only really charitable dollar is the clean 


ollar.—Current Opinion. 
9 0 


If I Can Live 


F I can live 
To make some pale face brighter, and to give 
A second luster to some tear-dimmed eye, 
r e’en impart 
ne throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing by; 


I can lend 

strong hand to the fallen, or defend 

The right against a single envious strain, 
ly life, though bare, 
erhaps of much that seenieth dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in vain. 


he purest joy, 

lost near to heaven, far from earth's allog; 

Is bidding clouds give way to sun and shine, 

nd 'twill be well 

on that day of days the angels tell 

Of me: She did her best for one of thine.” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


2 © 
An Epitaph 


JERE lies Mr. Well Enough Alone, 
In life a most obedient son, 

ho proudly bore his family name. 
ways he could justly claim 

1at his methods were the same, 

id that he had always done 

his forbears since year 1. 

is creditors have reared this stone 
greatful token of thanksgiving 


hat there are no descendants living of Mr. Well 


Enough Alone.— Selected. 
9 9 0 
Self-Control 


T is the very essence of manliness and character. 
It stays the criminal or murderous impulse. 


It succeeds with one talent, while self-indulgence 


ils with ten. 


It gives confidence, not only to its possessor, but 


others as well. 


It helps a youth to hold his job and win promo- 


yn, 


It enables a young man to march to the front 


rough opposition and misfortune. 
No man can ho 


e's abilities, he is always at the mercy o 
vods and circumstances, 


is one that has also made a 


j to attain any degree of ad- 
ncement in life, in character-building or success, 
thout self-control. Without it, however at 


CREF 


course 


Secret Service 7 


ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. 

Men who are masters of this profession 

are scarce. The demand for Finger 

Print Experts is great. As a special induce- 

ment we will give you free of charge our new 

easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain, You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession, There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now and 
the demand for these trained men is grow- 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men. The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary, You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others. 
They are important men and highly regard- 
ed and envied by every one. 


Mail the Coupon 


Get full information about this great profession 
and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW, 


== University of Applied Science = = =-= 
Desk 2278 1920 Sunnyside Ave., gato 
Gentlemen: without 71088 obligations whatever, me your 


new FREE book on Prints and your free course 
in Secret Service Ge toll 5 otter of a f s 


No. ——ꝙ＋—6— —— 4 — 


Address 


4... Ou α,,ẽC 1 
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Doctor Tells How to Strengthen 
Eyesight 50 Per Cent in One 
Week’s Time in Many Instances 


1955 ; ET the start and inflammati in guickly disappear. 
Free Prescription You Can Have Filled and If your eyes are bothering you, even a tte, take stom co 
Use at Home 


save them now before it 
is too late. Many hope- 
Philadelphia, Pa. Do you wear glaxses? Are you a victim of iniy blind might have 
eyestrain o- other eye weaknesses’ Tf so, you will be glad to know — lathe they had 
that according to Dr. Lewis there is real hope for you. Many whose cared for their eyes intime. 
‘eves were failing say they | had their eyes restored through the NOTE: Another prom- 
p iple of this wonderful free prescription. One man says, Alter 2 physician to whom 
trying it: “I was almost blind: could not see to read at all vow I he above article was sub- 
can read everything without any glasses and my cyes do not water 
any more. At night they would pain dreadfully; now they feel fine 


ated said: “Bon-Opto 
isa very remarkable rem- 


all the time. It was like a miracle to me.” A lady who used it edy. [ts constituent in- 
says: “The atmosphere seemed hazy with or without glasses, but gredients are well known 
after using this prescription fot hiteen days everything seems clear, to emirent eye specialists 
I can even read fine print without glasses“ Tt is believed that widely prescribed by 


them. The manufactur- 
ers guarantee it to 
stre: eyesight 50 
per cent in one week's 


thousands who wear glasses can now discard them in a reasonable 
time and multitudes more will be able to strengthen their eyes so as 
to be spared the trouble and expense of c ver petting glasses, Eye 
troubles of many descriptions may be wonderfully benefited by fol- 
lowing the simple rules. Here is Lee prescription: Go to any active time in many instances 
drug store and yt a bottle n-Opto tablets. Drop one or refund the money. It 
Bon-Opto tablet ina fourth of a glass of water and allow to can be obtained from an: y aood druggist Sea is one of the very 
dissolve. With this liquid bathe the eyes two or four times uy preparations I feel should be kept on hand for regular use in 
daily. You should notice your eyes clear up perceptibly right almost every family.” It is sold everywhere by all good druggists. 


Get Rid of RHEUMATISM! 


It's easy—when you know how! And the “easy” way and the “knowhow” way is 


If you have rheumatism in any and intend to remain so. I 
form, and want to get rid of it and still call you my doctor, even 
though we have not met.” Mr. 


stay rid Of it, send fór Dr. Alsa- 

ker's “Getting Rid of Rheuma- H. C. F. — “The Alsaker Way 
tism,” at once. It contains Dr. is a success so far in my treat- 
Alsaker's amazingly successful e SJ, er t=] ment. It Is a wonderful way.” 
treatment that banishes theuma- Mrs. J. P.—"I can hardly realize 


tism and kindred ailments quickly I am the same person in just 


and permanently without the use of drugs or medicines of any kind. 
Stop wasting money on pills, powders and potions, for they have 
no power to cure. Dr. Alsaker’s treatment is followed right in 
your own home without the expenditure of a single penny, for you 
have no drugs, serums, apparatus or anything else to buy. It 
is so simple to understand and so easy and pleasant to follow that 
every sufferer can reap the full benefit of it.—'I was a helpless 


a little over a month, It is almost like resurrection.” Mrs. 
M. S.—We have in our files many other testimonials of a similar 
nature from satisfied patrons. Satisfactory results are guaranteed 
to every one who follows the plain directions, and the total expense 
involved is the small sum of $3.00 for Dr. Alsaker’s “Getting Rid 
of Rheumatism.” Follow the instructions for 30 days—then if 
you are not satisfied with results, simply remail the book and we 


cripple from rheumatism, but I continued to follow your advice, will promptly refund your money. You take no risk whatever. 
and am now walking very well. Swellings of the joints have Send $3.00 now for your copy, follow its clear, simple treatment, 
disappeared. No rheumatic twinges for months. Ankles, knees, and Get Well and Stay Well, The Lowrey-Marden Corp. (Pub- 
fingers and wrists are flexible and easy at all times Am well, lishers The Alsaker Way), Dept. 165, 1133 Broadway. New York. 


“IT’S ALL BUNK” 


said one man, and he is now living in the County Poor-House. 
“I got some new ideas the first time I read it, and get more each time I 
read it over." 

“I had been working on a patent for over a year without being able to 
finish it, but the new ideas I got from your book enabled me to complete it 
much more perfectly than I had thought possible, and get my patent in five weeks. 

“I would not take $50,000 for the knowledge and inspiration I got out of 
that little book.” 

The above is what four different men have written us about 


Concentration d- ene 
By F. W. SEARS, M. P. (Master of Psychology) 


One says: It's all bunk.“ and be goes to the poor-house. More than 
50,000 people all over the world say it’s a most wonderful litt'e book. What do 
you say? 

Price, oc. paper; 75c, cloth. If it's “bunk” to you return it any 
fime within 30 days and we will gladly refund your money. We 
take all the risk. No other just as good.“ For sale at all reliable 
book stores, or by mail direct from publishers 


CENTRE PUBLISHING CO., Suite 665, 110 W. 34th Street, NEW YORK 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70- 
mering and Stuttering, Its Cause an S. itte tells 
how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 2019 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


eee 
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Dorothy’s Mustn’ts 


By ELLA Wareeter Wilcox 


M sick of mustn'ts,“ said Dorothy D; 
Sick of ‘mustn'ts’ as I can be. 
‘rom early morn till the close of day, 
hear a ‘mustn't,’ and never a may.“ 
's ‘You mustn't lie there like a sleepy head,’ 
nd ‘You mustn't sit up when it's time for bed;’ 
ou mustn't cry when I comb your curls;’ 
ou mustn't play with those noisy girls; 
ou mustn't be silent when spoken to;’ 
ou mustn't chatter as parrots do. 


‘You mustn't be pert, and you mustn't be proud;’ 
ou mustn't giggle or laugh aloud;“ 

ou mustn't rumple your nice clean dress; 

ou mustn't nod in place of a yes.“ 


o all day long the mustn'ts' go, 
ll I dream at night of an endless row 
goblin ‘mustn'ts’ with great big eyes 
iat stare at me in shocked surprise — 
I hope I shall live to see the day 
hen someone will say to me, Dear, you may;“ 
r I’m sick of mustn'ts, said Dorothy D; 
k of mustn’ts’ as I can be.“ 
— Universal Truth. 


2 2 „ 
The Value of Loyalty 


HE longer I live, the more I value loyalty. 
When I was young I had the silly notion that 

alty meant being obedient to someone else. 

In those blundering days of youth, I thought 

t the greatest thing was independence. 

To-day, after many hard lessons, I know that 

alty—sympathetic, intelligent loyalty, is one of 

most valuable virtues that a man can have. 

Unless you are loyal to others, no one will be 

al to you. 

f ie are an employer, you must be loyal to your 

rkers. 

f you are a worker, you must be loyal to your 

ployer. 

No success—no lasting success, can come to any 

n unless there is loyalty on both sides.—HHerbert 

Casson. 


o ¢ „ 
ake the Most of Your Employees 


N'T it true that your pay-roll, for just one year, 
amounts to as much as the value of your works? 
\nd isn’t it true that you give a great deal of 
ention to gour machinery and your raw material, 
| very little attention to making the most of your 
rkers? 
Jo you study your worker's aptitudes? 

Jo you try to get each worker where he fits? 

Jo you know as much about your individual 
kers as you do about your individual machines? 
r do you leave the whole matter to the foremen, 
hout giving them any instruction in the art of 
nagement? 

lave you ever thought about this fact—that it 
ossible to change your pay-roll from an expense to 
assel?—Efficiency Magazine. 


BOOKKEEPER 
Why Don’t You 
Get Off That 
Stool? 


Remember this one 
thing: Your employer 
is making a profit on 
your work. And the 
salary you receive is 
in proportion to the 
profit he makes, The 
more profit you make 
the more money you 
are worth. So the 
way to make more 
money for yourself is 
to increase your worth 
to your employer. 


How Money is 
The way to 
Made make money 
is first to sell something 
that other people want. 
Second, to sell it ina field where there is relatively small com- 
Pa Bookkeeping is certainly something people need. 
ut the trouble is, there are so many bookkeepers. The 
reason a bookkeeper isn't highly paid is because he can be re- 
placed so quickly. And—the reason there are so many book- 
keepers is simply because bookkeeping is so casily learned! 


Accountancy is closely connected with bookkeeping. In 
fact, knowledge of bookkeeping is necessary. But book- 
keeping is NOT accountancy. This special knowledge re- 
quires some study. That is why there is a shortage of 
accountants, while there is an over-supply of bookkeepers. 
Accountants are highly paid because their work is so neces- 
sary, and because there are so few available. 


. What you 
ntire to Lou make of your life 
depends on how 
much you know. You may drift along from year to year, 
earning a little more here and a little less there, but you will 
never really get ahead rapidly until you stop patting your- 
self on the back. You must FIRST become dissatisfied 
with your lot. You must NEXT make up your mind to DO 
something about it. The longer you WAIT the harder it 
will be for you to ACT. The EASIEST step for you to take 
is to learn accountancy. You can 


Become C.P.A. or Cost 


ACCOUNTANT 


Our casy system of teaching by mail has placed many o% 
our graduates in the $5,000 a year class. Instructors are 
men actually engaged in Certified Public Accountancy, Law. 
Cost Accountancy. Individual instruction, 


Write for Free Book: 


being a 
bookkeeper at a bookkeeper's pay. —if you are anxious to 
get into a position with a real future and a real salary now. 
if you want to take the step NOW that will get you out of 
the rut,—send post card, or letter TODAY for our new 
free book “The New Profession and its Opportunities.” 
Universal Business Institute, 344 Pullman Building, 

New York City. 
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THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE 


will instantly add, subtract, multiply 
and divide either whole numbers, deci- 


mals, fractions or mixed numbers. It 
solves propoftion and gives roots, pow- 
ers, Sines, Tangente and Logs. it has 


and is the 
ever invented. 
Price with 
Send for our 


Niles, Mich. 


many exclusive features 
most versatile calculator 
Made of metal. Size 4° 
Instruction Book, 81.50. 
40 page Catalogue. 


Gilson Slide Rule Co. 
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OSTAGE 


The 25¢ monthly magazine that tells 
how to transact business by mail—Ad- 
vertising, Selling, Collecting, Catal 
Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Office 
Systems, Money Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the 
official magazine of The Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 1 year $2.00, 


POSTAGE 18 E. 18th St., 


New _New York City 


Lontn to Dance 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step Waltz 
and latest “up-to-the-minute” society dances in our 
own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mall Instruction 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no music 
needed; thousands tatight successfully; success abso- 
lutely guaranteed 

Write for Special Terms. Send today for FREE 
Information and surprisingly iow offer 


WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 
Room 732 821 Crescent Place, Chicago, Ill, 


Book on Law Free 


wi rite today for our new 171 e boo 
**The Power of Law Training. oe odes 


‘Svitel ped ins ring message to every ambitions 
man. Find o 


about the opportunites that swait 
the law trained man, ind ont Feo can kare 


Ne m 
Write Today 


American Correspondunce Schoo! 
| 9868 Manhattan Bice — tan 


WHY SUFFER PAIN? 


You should have Perfect Health, Strong Nerves and 
Abounding Vitality 


ZONE THERAPY 
teaches you how to banish the many ills of the human body without 
DRUGS OR MEDICINES 

Free yourself from Pain. Send for particulare of this 
wonderful system NOW 
Address ZONE THERAPY CO., Dept. H. 
Los 9S ANGELES, .... CAL. 


- SHEAUINGHAND 


A booklet by Sidney A 2 Founder and Super- 
intendent of a School and Sanitarium, which for more 
than twenty two years has treated the sick and afflicted 
by “laying on of hands” and suggestion, postpaid, 25c 
Twenty Third Annual Catalog of this remarkable 
School ant Sanitarium postpaid 10c Address 


Missouri, 
AVIATION 


Information F R E E 


Send r name and address for full information 
Aviation ond Airplane yo Find out about Ay Sn 

now open and how we ve prepare you uring 
spare time, to quality. Our new book — 2 in the Air- 


— industry” also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. . 431 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 


* fascinating, ‘Tovtroctive 785 
macessAny- Jost ppop 575 and 
to make your por t ts 
Die seenarion, e ai r 73 
many neidenis that wili make Aeart appealing 
cere are looking for. wine} ic ay ss 
of valuable information and Speci 
Chicago 


College, box 270 5-81 Chicane. — 


WHAT IS and WHAT IS NOT NEW THOUGHT! 


A Unique Essa: ek. 1 22 . Harrison Brown 


This essay and a 3 months’ current subscription to NOW: 
A JOURNAL OF AFFIRMATION, sent for 30c stamps or 
silver. NOW. is the BRIG HTEST, WHITEST and 
MOST CONVENIENT magasine published. Get in touch 
with the highest and best. Address: 

SAM E. FOULDS 
Dept. C., 589 Haight St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Taught Almost Anyone at Home. Smali cost. Send today 2 cent stamp for 
particulars end prem! 


GEO, W. SMITH, Room R-688, 125 No. Jel Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


— 
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BOOKKEEPING 
& SHORTHAND 


Investigate our practical, inexpensive courses, 
Chicago Extension University 
Dent. N. 128 N. LaSalle St, CI 


DEAFNESS 


I know because I was 


restored my Dearing. ana 5 Noises, and 
will do it for you hey are Tiny Slee hones. Can- 
not be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness is 


caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or Wholly 
Destro: ed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, easy to take 
out “Unseen Comfort: Ine: ve. Write 
for Booklet and my sworn statement of how I recov- 
ered my hearing. 

A. O. LEONARD 


Suite ss, 70 Sth Avenue a - 


New York City 


EEE 
e Pfs 


you jest the information you want. 


—— pro 
Or tenveline: 

perience Or Cai 
uthe furnished. 
“Tangley,” 60 M: 


The Mail Order Method 


will ‘haps solve your selling problem. 0 up 
wonderful 4 . — with a mall order 
department, add territorities, work more 
intensively, raise —.— capital, reach 8 
districts, Or start mall business in 
re time and add greant t your income. 
‘OU CAN POST YOURS SEP on mall order 
line by sending $2.50 for complete set Bren- 
iser's Famous Handbooks, Eleven pocket sized 
volumes. each brief yet t authority on 
some mail order matter. Bristling with facts. Seures 
and ideas. Sold on honor—tif not worth ten times 
the sum, money Order today. 


BRENISER, 337 C Walnut, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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What I Learned by Talking to 
Helen Keller 


(Continued from page 58) 


ovely face, Miss Keller answered loudly: 
If I need sight and hearing in another 
vorld, I shall have them!" 


HICH takes us back to the begin- 

ning, doesn’: it? As do some wind- 
ng country roads—to the beginning where 
quoted the Man of that little town, Naz- 
reth, who said, “Ask and it shall be given, 
eek and ye shall find.“ 

Truly, Miss Keller has found one great 
ource of success in believing that the good 
aust prevail. Truly, she has a protection 
n this. Certainly, many of us who de- 
pair and wail, could find real help if we 
esolved to expect what we want; to hope, 
irmly hope for that which we need, and to 
elieve that it will come! - 

“It is not lack of opportunity but waver- 
ng wills—’’ Obviously the attitude of 
nind is a large factor in success; and if a 
nan’s mind is not his own, then a man is 
ot a man. 

© ò o 


The Moment 


pes life of ours is a continual searching after 
harmony; a seeking to identify something that 
lost. 

We search and search from the cradle to the 
rave after happiness which is harmony. 

We strive after gold in the hope that it will bring 
to us. 

We strive after power. 

We strive after success. 

We strive after fame. 

We strive after love. 

We on and on till there comes to us the long 
leep hat we call death. 

And who is to say that there are not times when 
e find that for which we seek? 

Who is to say that there are not in all our lives 
iagical and wonderful and beautiful moments? 
Surely there are these magical moments. They 
re for us all. It is but for us to know them—to 
cognize them—to grasp them as they pass.— 
art Kennedy in Impressions. 


9 0 


The busy man has few idle visitors: to the 
oiling pot the flies come not.—Benjamin 
ranklin. 

¢ ò ọọ 
Never make a decision when you are down- 


earted. Never let the weak side of your 
ature take control. 


ga at Home 


High ‘School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn st pro- 


motion. But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course, Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion by the lack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. We gan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, givin 

ou all the essentials that form the foundation of practic: 

siness. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen exacting. Donot doubt your abili- 
ty. but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost you a single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can make youl Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp, 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-s66 Chicago, U. S. A. 


| American School of Correspondence, | 
Dept. H-se6 Chicago, III. 
Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. I 
„Architect, Lawyer. 1 
£5,000 to $15,000 000 to 015,000 
| „Building Contractor. Mechanical X i 
N * $5,900 to $10,000 8 Ay. Dr 1 
— tomobil n eer. — Shop urin enden 
| ~ “u to $10,000 $3,000 to $7,000 
— Automobile nirman., Employment Manager 
2. 0 to 04,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
l siim Civil Engineer. Steam Engineer. 
$5,000 to 615,000 a $2,000 to $4,000 1 
Foreman's 


— Structural Engineer. 
$4,000 to $10,000 


..Basiness Manager. 
00 to 615,000 
ue Certified Publie Accountant 


* 
„Photoplay Writer. 

$2,000 to $10,000 
„Sanitary Engineer, 


$7,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to 85,000 © 
«Accountant and Auditor «Telephone Engineer. a 
7 2000 to 7,000 $2,600 to $5,000 J 
l „Draftsman and Designer, | sse Telegraph Espree. 
$2,500 to £4,000 £00 to 6,000 1 
ertrical Engincer. High School Graduate. 
l $4,000 to $10,000 In two years, 
— General Education. «Firo losurance Expert. 
In one year, $3,000 to 10,000 ff 
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See How Many Mistak 
You Make In English! 


If you are like 1 people, you make more mistakes than you think; and every mistake 
is a black mark against your chance to get ahead in your business and social life 


OUR English is perhaps like your face it satis- 
At least, you figure, you 


fies you pretty well. 

cannot change it; and 

since it was good enough 
to place you where you are, it 
may carry you still higher. 

The truth is. however, that the 
average person is only 619 
efficient in the vital points of 
English grammar. Spelling, 
punctuation, grammatical usage, 
pronunciation and the art of ex- 
pression are things on which 
most of us fall down. That is 
because the ordinary methods 
of teaching English are wrong. 
They attempt to implant Cor- 
rect English by rules. But rules 
do not stick in the mind. That 
is why English is such a difficult 
language to learn, even for those 
born here—to say nothing of 
those who try to learn after com- 
ing to these shores. 

he most im nt thing to 
‘ou, about English. is that your 
nglish reveals your real self 
so completely and thoroughly. 
Every act, every move, every 
thought in business and 
life, is governed by language. 


of language. 
to use words with telling 


In business you will find that the men at the top 
by their 1 25 convince others. In 


were hel 
social life you will 

most W people are those 
whose conversation is entertain- 
ing. and not empty. A single 
mistake is like a spotlight on your 
real standing and ability. And 
remember, every letter and mem- 
orandum you write, whether to 
sell goods, to answer a complaint, 
to give instructions, to order 
merchandise, or to collect money, 
depends for its effectiveness upon 
the language you use. Every 
word you write or speak governs 
goe popularity and social stand- 
ng. 


Sherwin Cody’s 
New Invention 


It has been said that we 
cannot think beyond our power to express ourselves. 
Every great man and woman in history was a master 
Every really yga man today knows how 


Try this 10-Minute Test 
How ring these words be APSA ? 


perceedz; 3, trafiki 4. 
Si arisen 6. muskeetoz; 7. ; 


1, calender: 


8. goiats 
raw a line through the Oraa. "Fors in the sen- 
given below 


ven 
(ave you heard—did 


0 
Is it John in the Ich or or Helen in 
s at the head of (his-her-their) 
hee Ts in the office is working as 
es) depended on i5. 
(is-are) elected — p 
Pee ae H 
mG Anna fos 
I do not üke (those—that) 


people. 

Punctuate the foll sentence, inse neering 
commas, periods. canine tters, &c., as need 

now my friend you cant deceive me 

Our boys outfits are just as good as yours and with 

We manufacture all 


in — et iibe weights s 
Note: Answers are given below. 


papers both 
. ap also . —.— 
pecializing on 


Here Are the Anes 


0, procedure." 
11. Have you heard from him today? 
12. The river has over- 
Is it John in the 7th or 


class 
as if his life PSAE ser on it 
boys is elected captain vet. 16. The man’s breath 
amells bad 17 he car certainly tides casy. 

B. He has 77 — it down. 19. I wish Anna were 
20. 1 do not like that sort of people. 

20. “Come. now, my friend, you can't deceive 
me. Our boys outfits are just as good as yours,” 
and with that he hung up the receiver. 

We manufacture all kinds of paper—writ 
pare’: dull and gloss finish in note, letter, 
olio sizes; book papers, both machine-finish and 
supercalendered: also wrapping ae fe ia in heavy 

and light weights, spec! 


any particular page and then you see just h 
Cody would correct that paper. 


Extra bla 
furnished for additional: 
you can alwavs see exac 
you stand and how you 
proving. 


Only 15 Min 
a Day 


The wonderful thin 
Mr. Cody's method is ¢ 
with which these habit-t 
8 drills can be carri 
nen you can write the: 
to fifty questions in 15 r 
and correct your work in 
utes more, it gives you 
idea of the practical and ci 
value of this course. It 

e because you learn 
rough HABIT inste 
RULES. And the lessons 
interesting and fascinatin 
it's just like playing a 
Each day you can check 
self and SEE how much y 
improving. 


New Book Fr. 


A new booklet has been written, explainin 
Cody's remarkable course in detail. 
your lack of Language Power, if vou are ever i 
rassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling or pu 
tion, if you cannot instantly command the exact 
with which to express your ideas, this book will 
a revelation to you. 


If you ev 


lished and accurat« 
of the English lan 
not only gives you the sta 
education, but it wins í 
and impresses those with 
you come in contact. + 
time study—15 minutes a 
in your own home will giv 
power of language that w 
worth real money to you. 
Write for this new free 
“How to Speak and Write 
terly English.” Merely 
the coupon, or a letter, or 
a postal card. 


ae 


A simple method has been in- 
‘vented by which you can acquire a command of the 


English language in 15 minutes a day. Sherwin C ody, Sherwin <os rf sanen on ming glish 4 
one of the best-known teachers of practical English, 

after twenty years of research and study, has perfected Please send me at once your New Free Book. j 
an invention which places the ability to talk and write Name i 
with correctness and force within reach of every one, Add 1 
with ordinary intelligence. ess. 


On October 15. 1918. Mr. Cody was granted a patent 
on his unique device, and now he places it at your dis- 
posal. You just go ahead and do the lesson given on 


Occupation. 
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